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** EVEN AS WE HAVE.BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE S?EAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Malyn’s Daisy. 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 


You know it. Rays of ashy blue 
Above a center small and golden, 
An autumn face of cheery hue 
And fashion olden. 


When the year rests at Michaelmas 
Before the leaves must vanish faster, 
The country people see it pass 
And call it aster. 


It does not come with joy and June; 

It knows God’s time is sometimes tardy; 
And waits until we need the boon 

Of spirit hardy. 


So unobstrusive, yet so fair, 
About a world it makes so human, 
Its touch of grace is everywhere— 
Just like a woman. 


Along the road and up the dike 

It wanders when the noons are hazy, 
To tell us what content is like; 

That’s Malyn’s daisy. 


Wo rvit_e, Nova Scotia. 


Petri Interrogatio. 
BY G. HERBERT CLARKE. 


Diticis Me, Simon Joannis? 
Etiam, Domine,— 

Petrus ait: Tu scis quia 
Amo Te. 


Pasce agnos, 
Pasce, dicit, 
Agnos Meos! 


Diligis Me, Simon Joannis:? 
Diligis Me? 

Immo vero, Tu scis quia 
Amo Te. 


Pasce agnos, 
Pasce, dicit, 
Agnos Meos! 


Amas Me, Simon Joannis? 
Amas Me? 

Contristatione Petrus: 
O Domine, 

Omnia Tu nosti, quidem 
Amo Te. 


Pasce oves, 
Pasce, dicit, 
Pecudes! 


Coxonto, Can. 


The Elder Aaron Burr. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN 


Or Howarp University. 





THE Bible says, ‘‘Let no man glory in men.” 
When Princeton was founded, when Nassau Hall was 
built, there was no name more honorable among the 
American Colonies than that of Aaron Burr. In the 
Town Records of Newark, N. J., December 30th, 
1736, is this entry: ‘‘Town meeting, treated with 
Mr. Aaron Burr, and agreed to give him £60 for one 
year from January 1oth.’’ That was the beginning 
of a pastorate of unusual harmony, length and use- 
fulness. For fifteen years the young pastor lived 
unmarried. Was he waiting until Esther Edwards, 
of Northampton, was of a suitable age? She came 
with her mother, escorted by a young student of 
Princeton, on June 29th, 1741, aged 19. Whether 
or not it was owing to the pressure of professional 
duties, the Christian young bridegroom had his bride 
conducted to him, as did Isaac of old. And it is 
doubtful whether Esther Edwards, riding on horse- 
back through the wilderness from Stockbridge to the 
Hudson, and then sailing down the river in @ sloop 





and then across the bay to Newark, did not have the 
severer experiences. The kind of civilization to 
which he introduced his bride in Newark, may be 
gathered from this town action, 1746-'47: ‘‘ Voted 
that whosoever shall cut timber on the Parsonage 
land, shall forfeit 10 shillings a load.’’ Also, from 
this action in 1754: ‘‘Every tree cut on Parsonage 
land shall be 20 shillings; one-half of it to go to the 
informer.’’ 

The elder Aaron Burr was born in Fairfield, Conn., 
1716. The family had been there for three genera- 
tions named Jehu, Jehu, Jr., Daniel, Aaron—all up- 
right and honorable men. He was the youngest of 
six sons, was very fond of study, and graduated at 
Yale, 1735, in the class with Joseph Bellamy. He 
won the Berkley scholarship, indicating that he was 
one of the best three in his class in Greek and Latin. 
He was converted in a revival at New Haven, No- 
vember, 1736. The same year he was licensed, and 
preached his first sermon in Greenfield, Mass., after 
which he labored a short time in Hanover, N. J. 

Mr. Burr was in closest intimacy with President 
Edwards, of Northampton, and the Tennents in New 
Jersey. These men wanted in New Jersey a training 
school for ministers of a different type from that then 
at New Haven, where David Brainerd, the mission- 
ary to the Indians, had lately been expelled, and 
where he was, as they thought, mercilessly hindered 
from graduating with his class, altho he made the 
humblest of apologies for speaking unadvisedly with 
his lips concerning one of his tutors. Mr. Burr be- 
lieved inthe ministrations of Whitefield. Indeed, in 
August, 1739, before Whitefield ever preached in the 
region, a remarkable revival began in Newark and 
was confined to that city. The young preacher’s 
labors were marked by so much fervor, directness, 
tact and grace; he was so faithful and persevering; 
he had such winning manners; he so lived out in his 
life what he preached in the pulpit; he had such un- 
usual rhetorical and literary gifts! 

Princeton grew out of a germ planted by the Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, of Elizabethtown, who, like 
nearly allofthe ministers of the period, had several 
young men under training forthe ministry. The first 
charter was granted on October 26th, 1746. Mr. 
Burr, who also had a Latin school of his own in 
Newark, was one of the charter members. Two 
years later, in Newark, the charter was enlarged and 
Mr. Burr was chosen President, Mr. Dickinson hav- 
ing died. A class of seven, all of whom became 
ministers, graduated that year. Princeton College 
remained eight years in Newark, and seven of these 
years Mr. Burr was both pastor and president, serv- 
ing in the latter capacity three years without salary, 
and contributing of his own means. He taught 
mathematics, calculated eclipses, published a Latin 
grammar and, in 1752, delivered a Latin oration on 
the death of Doddridge; still acting as pastor. During 
the stay of the college at Newark, ninety received the 
degree of A.B. 

Whatever has been done since, the work of Mr. 
Burr in establishing Princeton cannot be looked upon 
but with great honor. When Princeton came from 
Elizabethtown to Newark it had not where to lay its 
head. Mr. Burr’s house was its home. Mrs. Burr 
was introduced to two great interests, which focused 
in her family circle. Contemporary records show 
that often she, with her two little children and very 
inefficient and unreliable help, had twenty housed 
under her roof at one time. Meantime, Mr. Burr 
was in New York soliciting funds and was attending 
meetings of presbytery, was drivingto Elizabethtown 
to see the Governor of the colony, was preaching and 
teaching as tho he was one of God’s swift-winged 
ministers, with celestial life. Small of stature, deli- 
cate in frame, quick as lightning in conception, capa- 
ble of great labors, modest, easy, curteous, oblig- 
ing, adored by his fleck, who were reluctant to allow 





his departure; a favorite with his brother ministers; 
he actually laid himself upon the altar of sacrifice. 
Well may his dust and that of his heroic helpmeet 
sleep under Princeton shadows and be remembered in 
the days of her glory. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


Ths. Pliwman Pest—1796-1806: 


BY FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


ONE of the most remarkable exhibitions ever opened 
to the public is the Burns Exhibition in the city of 
Glasgow. Where should the Plowman Poet be more 
highly honored? Nothing is wanting to make this 
exhibition a memorable one and unique beyond all 
others of its kind. 4 

Here are brought together, from private collections 
and public museums, a multitude of objects bearing 
upon the life of Scotia’s bard. The catalog itself, 
which records the objects to be seen, is a portly vol- 
ume of 486 large pages; and if there is anything 
which the lover of Burns fails to find in these pages 
we have not discovered it. 

The pictures in this exhibition naturally attract our 
attention first. Perhaps the most famous of these 
pictures is the original portrait of Burns by Alexander 
Nasmyth, of which there are two replicas and several 
copies. None of the copies, however, have the 
beauty and pathetic outlines of the great original. 

Another notable picture represents the meeting of 
Burns and Scott on the only occasion when they were 
ever brought together. This was at the house of 
Professor Fergusson, when Scott was a mere boy. 
Burns had been affected to tears by some lines from 
an unknown poet under the print of a soldier lying 
dead on the snow, with his widow and dog beside 
him. No one in the room could tell who wrote the 
lines except the boy, Walter Scott, who volunteered 
the information; and Burns rewarded him with a kind 
look which Scott never forgot. 

Innumerable paintings and engravings have been 
inspired by the poet’s work, and the walls of this 
great exhibition are hung with the painter’s concep- 
tion of the poet’s thought. 

‘“‘Tam o’ Shanter’’ naturally has inspired the 
greatest number of prints and paintings, and by more 
than one large canvas we are reminded how 

‘‘ The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll; 

When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk Alloway seemed in a bleeze.” 

«« The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ shares with ‘‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter’’ the honor of inspiring most frequently 
the artist’s brush; but many of the minor poems 
have also been illustrated by great masters of the 
palet. 

The portraits of many of the people, too, whom 
Burns immortalized hang upon these walls. Even 
those who are alluded to in no complimentary terms 
are here found. James Elphinstone, for instance, of 
whom Burns wrote: 

“*Oh, thou whom Poesy abhors! 
Whom Prose has turned out-of-doors.” 
Here, too, is the picture of William Creech, the poet's 
publisher: 
“A little upright, pert, tart tripping wight, 
And still his precious self his dear delight; 
Who loves his own smart shadow in the streets, 
Better than e’er the fairest she he meets.” 

Many another author, perhaps, can enter into 
Burns's inmost feelings as he reads these withering 
lines, tho he be not the master of such a picturesque 
and varied assortment of adjectives. 

Of everi more interest than the pictures upon the 
walls are the precious manuscripts, carefully preserved 
from moth and rust behind transparent glass. Here 
we find ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” which_we {do not 
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wonder grated so harshly upon the Calvinistic sensi- 
bilities of many of Burns’s countrymen: 
‘*O Thou, wha’ in the Heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee!” 

One of the most interesting manuscripts is written, 
not upon the coarse and time-stained paper which 
often tells of the poet’s poverty, but upon a pane of 
glass which has been carefully removed from its win- 
dow-frame and preserved for posterity to read. On 
this glass Burns scratched with diamond point the 
famous thirty-two lines, beginning: 

‘*Thou whom chance may hither lead, 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 
Be thou deckt in silken stole, 
Grave these maxims on thy soul. 
Life is but a day at most 
Sprung from night in darkness lost.” 

A bottle in a tin box in this unique exhibition con- 
tains a bookworm, with the inscription written be- 
low: 

“* Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots make your windings; 
But oh! respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare his golden bindings.” 


We must not pass by the multitudinous editions of 
Burns’s works. Were there nothing else in this exhi- 
bition these editions alone would make it memorable, 
and would show the wonderfully enduring hold which 
the poet of the plowshare has upon the hearts of 
mankind. Case after case is filled with editions of the 
poet's work, sent forth by hundreds of publishers and 
They are of all sizes, too, from 
read only 


in many languages. 
the tiny thumbnail edition which can be 
with a magnifying glass to the portly folio. 

Our own country is represented in this collection 
by sixty-seven different editions, one of which was is- 
sued in Hartford, one in Salem, one in Wilmington, 
two in Baltimore, eighteen in Boston, twenty-one in 
New York, and twenty-one in Philadelphia. Of 
course the editions printed in England are literally 
numbered by the hundreds, and all this within a hun- 
dred years from the death of the poet. 

There are a multitude of other interesting relics 
which I cannot take space to mention, among them 
a large armchair loaned by Queen Victoria, made 
from the beams of Alloway Kirk. On the inlaid brass 
in the back of this chair is engraved the whole of 
‘‘Tam o’ Shanter’’; and it is in itself, apart from its 
royal associations, a beautiful work of art. 

The secret of the poet’s power, so wonderfully ex- 
emplified by this centennial exhibition, a power which 
seems to be increasing as the years go by, is not far to 
seek. Every lover of Burns would give a somewhat 
different explanation, perhaps, and tho each explana- 
tion might be partial, each would be true. One will 
find the source of his power in his stalwart patriotism 
and love of country, a patriotism which touches a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of every man in every 
clime who to himself hath said, ‘‘this is my own, my 
native land.’’ 

‘* An early wish (I mind its power) 
I had, and to my latest hour 
It still shall heave my breast; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan, or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.”’ 

Another will explain the mighty grip which he has 
upon the heart of mankind by his sturdiness of char- 
acter which seems to give a strength and vigor to 
every slightest poem, a sturdy self-respect which 
never toadied to the great or rich in whatever straits 
he found himself. Burns once wrote: 


‘* However inferior, now or afterward, | may rankasa 
poet, one honest virtue to which few poetscan pretend I 
trust I shallever claim as mine. To noman, whatever 
his station in life, or his power to serve me, have I ever 
paid a compliment at the expense of truth.” 


His uncompromising love of common people and 
common things, his unswerving democracy when 
democracy was by no means a popular ‘‘ fad,” will 
ever endear him to the common people. 

But above all he is Nature’s poet and always keeps 
close to Nature’s heart. In this lies the great secret 
of his charm and power. So often has this been said 
that to repeat it is wearisome; but it has never been 
better said than by the anonymous author who thus 
describes him: 

** The Simple Bard, unbroke by rules of Art, 

He pours the wild effusions of the heart; 

And if inspir’d, ‘tis Nature’s pow’rs inspire; 

Hers all the melting thrill and hers the kindling fire.’ 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The True Inwardness of the Canvass. 


BY HENRY CHARLES LEA. 


It has appeared to methat in the present canvass 
attention has been strangely diverted from the real 
significance of the movement of which Mr. Bryan is 
the personification. The issues which are prominent 
on the surface have been discussed with unsurpassed 
ability, and if this campaign of education, which has 
been so active in the press and onthe stump, does 
not succeed in winning, it will be hecause of a deep- 
flowing current of prejudice and passion which has 
been unheededly allowed to gather strength. Yet to 
the thougnttul observer the tendencies which have 
resulted in this unexampled struggle have been grow- 
ing for years, and were bound to seek expression in 
action as soon as a favorable opportunity should pre- 
sent itself. 

The chronic unrest and revolt against existing 
social conditions so prevalent in Europe, which have 
given rise there to so much anxiety and so much en- 
ergetic repression, have been gradually but surely 
spreading among our people. To one who can read 
the signs of the times, there have been ample indi- 
cations of this, altho with the happy optimism which 
is one of our national characteristics, they have been 
carelessly overlooked. The Wheel and the Grange in 
the West and South developed inevitably into Popu- 
lism. In the North and East the theories of Henry 
George commanded for him some 80,000 votes when 
he ran forthe mayoralty of New York, and have 
excited sufficient zeal among his disciples to lead to 
the curious martyrdom which some of them recently 
courted in Delaware. The phenomenal circulation 
of Edward Bellamy’s wild romance, ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ and the attempted formation of associations 
to promulgate its visionary schemes, were an evidence 
of the prevalence, even among the reading classes, 
of the vague yearning for impossible social condi- 
tions. Learned professors and pious clergymen have 
aided the movement, keenly alive, as they are, to the 
defects of existing conditions from both a sociologic- 
caland a Christian point of view, and too impatient 
to recognize, in the gradual rise of wages, the short- 
ening of the hours of labor, the fall in the rate of 
interest and the cheapening of products, that labor 
is slowly but surely winning in the struggle with 
capital, and that the future is full of hope, that 
natural causes, if left to themselves, will dimin- 
ish social inequalities and raise the standard of liv- 
ing throughout the whole population so that all shall 
share in the benefits derived from man’s increasing 
control over the physical forces. The organizations 
known as trusts and syndicates, inseparable from the 
immense expansion of modern industry , have served as 
the target of virulent denunciation, an1 have lent add- 
ed stimulus to discontent, tho it would be difficult 
to point out in what they have hightened the burdens 
of the poor by raising the cost of the necessaries of 
life. They have afforded, however, a convenient text 
for the declamation of demagogs against plutocrats, 
and their methods in connection with legislation have 
given grounds for animadversion, tho it is observable 
that the most obnoxious of all syndicates of pluto- 
crats, the silver mine owners, whose control of the 
Senate has brought untold miseries on the whole 
land, has escaped attack by craftily utilizing the so- 
cialistic tendences as its instruments for the enhance- 
ment of its profits. 

Anarchism and socialism are antagonistic; but as 
both aim at the subversion of the existing order they 
can join hands for that purpose, content to struggle 
subsequently for supremacy. The lawless spirit which 
is the essence of anarchism, has been spreading 
among our people, and there is ample evidence that 
its growth has become one of the dangers to be reck- 
oned with. The increase of lynch law is a signifi- 
cant symptom; the vast development of the tramp 
nuisance, unknown until within the last few years, 
with its constantly multiplying cases of violence and 
disorder, is a still more portentous manifestation; 
and its organization into Coxeyite bands showed how 
large are the numbers of those eager on any pretext to 
lead a life of idleness by preying on the industrious. 
Mob-rule as exhibited in the Homestead disturbances 
and the Chicago riots has become so dignified as an 
expression of the so-called rights of labor, that its 
justification, thinly veiled, finds a place among the 
principles promulgated by one of the great political 
parties, and its suppression is denounced as a crime 
to be prevented by violating or amending the Consti- 
tution. 

It is easy to trace the steps by which these disor- 
ganizing elements have been able to assume their 
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present threatening position. In the canvass of 1892 
the skilful managers of the Democratic Party ob- 
tained success by amalgamating in support of Mr. 
Cleveland all the dangerous classes of the land; Mr. 
Cleveland cemented this unholy alliance by his dis- 
graceful letter of sympathy with the Homestead mob. 
In his inaugural address he lifted his voice in denun- 
ciation of plutocrats, and in his first message he pan- 
dered to socialism by recommending an income tax 
to be levied on certain special aggregations of capital. 
Too many contradictory pledges, however, had been 
accepted by him for all to be kept; he suppressed the 
Chicago riots and was firm on the silver question. 
The Democracy was thus split into two factions; its 
socialistic and anarchistic elements had achieved 
national standing by their recognition in the canvass; 
denied a portion of the promised reward they set to 
work vigorously, but secretly, to capture the organi- 
zation of the party. In this they were assisted by 
the money and brains of the silver-mine owners, but 
still more by the distress which has overspread the 
land through the destruction of confidence following 
the election of 1892, aggravated by the impending 
menace of silver monometalism, and through the 
fatuous and cruel revenue legislation of the success- 
ful party. Empty stomachs and cheerless firesides 
furnish a fruitful field for the agitator and the dema- 
gog; when millions in enforced idleness feel the pres- 
sure of want they listen eagerly to the promises of 
the political mountebanks and charlatans, and are 
recklessly ready for a change, no matter of what kind; 
for they argue that the future cannot be worse than 
the present. It is this class, combined with the fol- 
lowers of Debs and Sovercign, chafing under its 
defeat at Chicago, that forms the unknown quantity 
in the existing political equation. On this the hopes 
of the pseudo-Democracy are based, as may clearly be 
recognized in the multitudinous speeches of Mr. 
Bryan. The question of protection he ignores; silver 
occupies a constantly diminishing space in his rhet- 
oric; his efforts are more and more directed to stim- 
ulating class hatred, to exciting the poor against the 
rich and to undermining respect for the wholesome 
restraints of law. 

In view of this unknown quantity, which defies the 
calculations of the most experienced politicians, it 
were idle todeny that the situation is critical. Forces 
have been evoked in this canvass which are new to 
our history; for, altho they are as old as human na- 
ture itself, they have never before been marshalled 
and organized, while the economical conditions are 
unfortunately such as to give them promise of success 
heretofore unattainable. The issues are the most 
serious that can be presented for popular decision, as 
they involve the very structure of society, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the future of our institutions, 
and through them the hopes of rational liberty for 
mankind, depend upon the result of the ballot in 
November. If that should be such as to prove that 
the thriftless and disorderly elements of society are 
in a hopeless minority, the native can spring forward 
on a new career of prosperity in which every man’s 
earnings will be secure. Should the right triumph 
by aslender majority, we may anticipate continued 
agitation and distress, swelling the ranks of the dis- 
satisfied and leading to a renewed struggle in 1900, 
under still more unfavorable auspices. If, by any 
chance, the prevailing discontent shall place the 
Government in the hands of the pseudo-Democracy, 
we may look for chaos—for one mad experiment after 
another that will undermine the very foundations of 
social order. No graver issues can present themselves 
to the conscience of every voter, and no crisis in our 
past history has called for such effort on the part of 
all who wish well for their country and for humanity. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The Italian Royal Wedding. 


BY JOHN L. HURST. 


THE interest of the Italians in the approaching 
wedding of the Prince of Naples and the Princess 
Elena of Montenegro has reached its culminating 
point. The columns of the newspapers from being 
filled with the last news of the prisoners in Africa or 
comments on the troubles in Brazil are given over to 
incidents in the life of the bride, and to the newest 
arrangements about the marriage ceremony. 

The small space of Montenegro on the map of Eu- 
rope is no criterion of its political force. When the 
people of Italy heard that their future king was to 
marry the princess ofa country with only 200,000 in- 
habitants, less than one-half the population of Rome, 
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there was a protest. Butas soon as the record ofthe 
House of Petrovitch was published, this feeling gave 
way to one of satisfaction, and it has now deepened 
into pleasure. For heroic ‘deeds and self-sacrifices 
the reigning family of Montenegro can hold its own 
with any princely house in Europe. 

The first mention of Montenegro, so named by the 
Italians from its black mountain peaks, was in 600, 
asacolony of Servian exiles. This handful of liberty- 
loving men and women was increased at the disrup- 
tion of the great Servian Empire at the battle of 
Kossova in 389. 

A legend says that when God created the world he 
went through space with a sack in which he carried 
his mountains, sowing them wherever he thought they 
would do the most good. As he neared the Adriatic 
the sack broke and the mountains falling made Mon- 
tenegro. 

The story of the people from the very beginning 
has been one of constant struggle with the Turks. 
One of the interesting buildings of the capital, Cet- 
tinje, is its Torre de? Craniz, so: called from the an- 
cient custom of the soldiers to expose from its walls 
the heads of the Turks. 

Anecdotes of the Montenegrins are abundant. 
One day a traveler asked a native how many soldiers 
they had. 

‘We are all soldiers when our country has need of 
us,’’ was the prompt reply. 

When a son is born there is special rejoicing, for he 
means another addition to the sturdy army, now 
amounting to thirty thousand men. 

A Russian physician who lived in Montenegro for 
several years declared that in the severest amputa- 
tions he could never persuade a native to take mor- 
phine, the patient enduring an operation most calmly 
with the traditional cigaret in his mouth. 

The founder of the reigning house of Montenegro 
was Daniel Petrovitch. He was elected Metropolitan 
in 1696, uniting in himself both the spiritual and the 
temporal powers. On Christmas night, 1702, he cut 
to pieces all the Turks he could find in his dominion. 
The greatest of the princes was Peter II, who was 
called the ‘‘ Stella del Montenegro.” On the assassi- 
nation of Daniel I, in 1860, his nephew, the present 
prince, Nikita, came into power. Nikita is a man of 
large stature, and has great intellectual and moral 
force. He is looked upon as the inevitable leader of 
all the Balkan principalities—of Servia, Bosnia, Her- 
zogovina and Macedonia; and the day may not be 
distant when there will be a shout to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. Seated on a marble bench in the mar- 
ketplace of the capital, in the characteristic costume 
of his people, with flowing trowsers, silk sash and 
turban, Prince Nikita settles the disputes of the 
neighboring subjects of the Sultan, so great is his 
popularity with other people as well as his own. 

Prince Nikita has ten children, all accomplished 
like himself in music, literature and the arts. 

The Princess Elena, the future Queen of Italy, was 
born in 1873. When eighteen years old she went to 
St. Petersburg to finish her education. Then she 
studied art at Dresden. She is fond of poetry, and 
some of her own work has been published. It was 
while the princess was attending the Art Exposition 
in Venice, a year ago, that the Prince of Naples saw 
her for the first time and fell deeply in love. His res- 
olution to ask the Princess Elena to be his wife was 
settled when he again mtt her at the coronation of 
the Czar last spring. It was on that occasion that 
King Humbert spoke of her asa ‘‘géovanetta belis- 
sima” (‘a most beautiful young lady’’). 

Many photographs of the princess have been ex- 
posed in the Roman picture galleries and windows; 
and these if they at all approach the original, prove 
her to be a queen in appearance as well as in prospect, 
with her black hair, tender expression, and dark eyes 
full of luster. Much has been written of what the 
Princess Elena could do, and one of these things is 
her skill in shooting at a mark, and also tennis, for, 
like all her family, she loves outdoor sports. 

King Humbert, of Italy, was at dinner in one of his 
palaces in the mountains of Savoy one day in August 
when a telegram was handed to him from the Prince 
of Naples. It came from Montenegro, and contained 
the good news of his son’s engagement to the lovely 
Princess Elena. The officers around the table with 


the King applauded the announcement, and, rising, 
clicked their glasses with their sovereign’s. Over- 
come with emotion, King Humbert exclaimed: 

‘* Bevo alla felicita dell’ Italia e di mio caro figlio!” 


(‘I drink to the happiness of Italy and of my dear 
son,”) 
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Montenegro, too, received the tidings with thanks- 
giving, and at night all the peaks of the surrounding 
mountains were ablaze with signal fires. 

Probably the only disconsolate inhabitant in Mon- 
tenegro was a favorite brother of Princess Elena, lit- 
tle Peter. He wept bitterly when they told him his 
beautiful sister was going away. He was a shrewd 
little fellow, and, making great friends with his future 
brother-in-law, the Prince of Naples promised that he 
would take Peter along to Italy with him, too. 

The royal engagement having been announced, the 
detafls for the wedding at once became a subject of 
discussion. 

The first step was the abjuration of the bride from 
her faith and her acceptance of the religion of her 
future husband. Among the telegrams of congratu- 
lation received by Prince Nikita was one from the 
Pope. But the Princess Elena will not be converted 
to the Roman CatholicChurch. This King Humbert 
will not consent to, as the act would practically be a 
recognition of the claims of the Pope as against the 
rights of the King. The princess simply gives up 
the Greek schismatic faith and accepts the Greek 
Orthodox. This is Catholicism without the Pope. 

The Grand Prior, Mgr. Piscicelli, of the Palatine 
Basilica of Bari, Italy, is to perform the ceremony of 
abjuration, as well as the religious ceremony of the 
marriage. The Monsignor is an old friend of the 
Prince of Naples, who one day meeting him, said, 
jestingly: 

‘Yes, Monsignor, when I take it into my head to 
get married I will remember you.” 

According to the official program, the Princess 
Elena will be escorted from Montenegro to the 
Italian coast by the Italian iron-clad, the ‘‘ Savoia.’’ 
This occurs on October 20th. On the following day 
takes place the ceremony of abjuration at Bari. Oc- 
tober 22d is fixed as the date for the solemn entry of 
the princess into Rome. Both the civil and the re- 
ligious marriage rites will be performed on the 24th 
inst. The civil ceremony will occur in the throne- 
room of the Quirinal Palace, the President of the 
Senate and the Prime Minister, the Marquis Di 
Rudini, officiating. 

The greatest interest is centering in the religious 
marriage to be solemnized in Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, in the Piazza delle Terme of Rome. This 
church was probably selected in preference to the 
Pantheon, the resting place of Victor Emanuel, or 
the Sudario, the personal property and private church 
of the House of Savoy, because of its convenience of 
location at the head of the beautiful Via Nazionale, 
and also because of its position in new Rome, the 
Rome of the kings of Italy, as against old Rome, the 
Rome of the Popes. : 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, constructed in the form 
of a Greek cross, is the last of the wonderful works 
of Michel Angelo, and was built on the tepidarium 
of the Baths of Diocletian. Here are the superb col- 
umns of granite taken from the ancient baths, paint- 
ings by Domenichino and the tomb of Salvator Rosa. 
During the marriage ceremony, the maestro, Bossi, 
the organist of Venice, will conduct the chorus, and 
play on the great organ of Serassi, which comes from 
St. Paul’s without the walls. On the high altar will 
be placed Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption” from Venice. The 
Count Gianotti, royal master of ceremonies, has sent 
agents to all parts of Italy for the decorations for the 
church. Gobelin tapestries illustrating the deeds of 
the House of Savoy are coming from the royal pal- 
aces. The nuptial altar, a work of Vanvitelli, is in 
lapis lazuli and Oriental alabaster. The tribunes 
will seat 4,000 people, all appearing-in evening dress. 

At the entrance of Santa Maria degli Angeli will be 
a crimson éa/dacchino, under which the bridal party 
will pass as it enters the church. The exterior will 
be covered with hanging gardens, and a statue of the 
Madonna of the Angels will surmount the golden 
dome, The squares and the streets leading from the 
royal palace to the church will be decorated and illu- 
minated with all the art of the kingdom. At the 
head of the Via Nazionale, along which the pageant 
will pass, will be a triumphal arch, and the great 
fountain will he converted into a bouquet of flowers 
with jets of perfumed water. The sidewalks are to 
be lined with banners bearing the coats of arms of the 
hundred cities of Italy. 

There is to be a grand regatta on the Tiber, a mili- 
tary review, the illumination with Bengal lights of 
the Forum, the Coliseum, and the Palace of the 
Czsars. Banquets will be given to the army officers, 
to the nobility, and to the Diplomatic Corps. The 
best singers will render Verdi's opera of the ** Puri 
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tani,"’ and concerts conducted by the leading maes- 
tros will be given in the public squares. This pro- 
gram will continue until October 29th, when the 
Prince of Naples and his bride will leave for Florence, 
where they are to take up their residence in the Pitti 
Palace. 

On the occasion of the nuptials military and other 
pardons will be granted, together with numerous 
charitable bequests. The university students are to 
give a dinner to the poor of Rome, and forty new 
senators will be created. 

The ladies of Venice wished to give the bride her 
bridal veil, but Queeh Margherita asked the privi- 
lege of purchasing it from them, as she had promised 
her son, the Prince of Naples, that she would do this. 

Parliament, it is stated, will vote 500,000 francs a 
year on the Prince, and the King will add 500,000 
francs more from his civil list. 

The wedding of the Prince of Naples and the 
Princess Elena will prove not only a diversion for the 
people, but it will also inspire fresh confidence in the 
nation’s future. 


Rome, Itaty. 


Getting Something for Nothing. 
BY CALVIN S. BROWN, D.Sz,. 


A DANGEROUS thing in the moral world is the de- 
sire of getting something for nothing. It is this 
desire that leads the thief to break the house and the 
highwayman to take the road. Itis this desire that 
causes the gambler to substitute gaming for honest 
labor, andto try by a lucky deal to become the pos- 
sessor of the money or goods of others. It is this 
desire that prompts men to bet on horse races and 
elections—the desire of getting other men’s property 
without giving a fair equivalent. {[t is this desire that 
leads men to reckless speculation in futures and real 
estate and to the formation of trusts and monopolies. 
It was this desire run mad that led England into the 
South Sea Bubble and caused ruin and untold mis- 
ery t6thousands—that led France into Law’s Missis- 
sippi Buble, and came near plunging the nation‘into 
total bankruptcy. It is this same desire that is caus- 
ing the desolation of hundreds of our American homes 
every year—this desire which is so fatal to the incen- 
tive to honest effort. 

Let it be put down as an axiom that it is impossible 
to make something out of nothing. No way has 
ever been devised, or ever can be devised, of get- 
ting something for nothing, in which one party does 
not suffer to the extent that the other gains. If the 
thief steals the owner must lose the goods stolen, if 
the gamester wins a thousand dollars, his opponent 
must lose that amount; if a syndicate buys up all the 
wheat on the market and makes a fortune off of it, 
somebody must pay dear for flour; ifa company waters 
its stock, somebody must buy water; if people ride 
on a bubble, they must expect to be precipitated when 
the bubble bursts. There is but one correct and 
thoroughly honest business principie, and that is to 
give value received in every transaction. An equiva- 
lent must be given. This equivalent may be in labor, 
in goods, in money, in what you please; but it must 
be an equivalent. All else is on a false basis and 
leads to evil. 

This experiment of making something from nothing 
has been tried time and again by nations as well as 
by individuals. Kings and parliaments have issued 
paper money and false coins and inflated currency, 
and always with one result. History will be searched 
in vain for a single instance of fiat money which has 
held its own for any considerable time and which has 
not resulted in loss either to the Government or to 
those who trusted the Government. And the experi- 
ment has failed in every instance for one simple rea- 
son: the money did not represent actual value. 
Kings and nations cannot speak value into existence. 
It never has been done. 

Yet, in the light of all history and contrary to all 
reason, Our country is just now seized with the 
strange desire to try the experiment of making some- 
thing out of nothing. It is proposed to take all the 
silver in the world and at one stroke double the value 
of it. And how? By simply saying that it is 
doubled. The proposition is to put up a notice on 
every fifty-three cents’ worth of silver to the effect 
that it is a hundred cents’ worth; and every man, 
woman and child in the world is expected to believe 
it. Strange hallucination! Making something out 
of nothing! 


Vanpersitt University, Nasuvitte, Tenn, 
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Reminiscences of Poe. 
III. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


PoE soon became a lion with a coterie of literary 
ladies, and was an occasional guest at their Conver- 
saziones. I had little taste for such gatherings, but 
at times went on a pressing invitation. At these Poe 
appeared at his best. He talked very pleasantly and 
with an air of authority to the group around him, 
and was at times, as he could be when he chose, quite 
charming in his manner. I remember one evening 
in particular at the house of Mrs. Botta, then Miss 
Lynch, when he and I were the only gentlemen pres- 
ent. I let him as much as possible monopolize the 
male share of the talk, and finally he gave quite a 
lecture on literary matters, to which we all listened 
attentively. To my surprise and delight he did not 
attempt to pick flaws anywhere, but confined himself 
to commendation of such poems as the ‘‘ Florence 
Vane” of Philip P. Cook, and a number of others 
written by men of lesser note, on whose beauties he 
expatiated at length. It wasa notable evening to 
me, for it was the first time that I remember Poe to 
have discussed the merits of several authors, poets 
especially, without finding a number of what he con- 
sidered detects. 

So strongly was the scene impressed upon my mem- 
ory that I can at any time close my eyes and, by a 
species of retinism, behold it in all its colors. Inthe 
p:ainly furnished room at one corner stands Miss 
Lynch with her round, cheery face, and Mrs. Ellet, 
decorous and ladylike, who had ceased their conver- 
sation when Poe broke into his lecture. On a sofaon 
the side of the room I sit with Miss Fuller, afterward 
the Countess Ossoli, on my right side,and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Oakes Smith on my left. At my feet little Mrs. 
Osgood, doing the infantile act, is seated on a foot- 
stool, her face upturned to Poe, as it had been previ- 
ously to Miss Fuller and myself. In the center 
stands Poe, giving his opinions in a judicial tone and 
occasionally reciting passages with telling effect. 
Were I an artist I should like to put on canvas one 
of the best episodes of Poe’s varied life. . 

Poe at length obtained entire control of the Jour- 
nal, but not having experience in publishing, and 
having on one or two occasions relapsed into his old 
offense, besides lacking money, he was soon obliged 
to seek assistance outside. This and its results I 
have before narrated. 

The coterie of male and female writers with which 
Poe became intimate at the time, like all other gath- 
erings of the sort, soon became infected with jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings. Poe’s attentions were 
directed mainly to one of the circle, whom he consid- 
ered the foremost female poet inthe country. She 
shared the general admiration of Poe's genius, and 
was always ready to express it. Censorious people 
made this the foundation for slander, and rumors 
without basis, growing into assertions by repetition, 
spread through the town. These reached the ears of 
Mrs. Poe and gave her some uneasiness. Mrs. Clemm 
came to me one day and, told me that, as 1 had more 
influence with ‘‘ Eddie’’ than any one else, she wished 
I would disengage him from association with the lady. 
I thought I might say something asa placebo to quiet 
this jealousy, and told her to say to Mrs. Poe that 
the connection between the two was purely platonic, 
that Poe admired her ability and she admired him, 
and that was all there was in the matter. Mrs. Clemm 
seemed rather unconvinced, but I suppose she thought 
it best to impress her daughter with my views; for 
Ingram in his book gives a letter from the lady 
which would argue her continued intimacy with the 
family, and which contains such expressions as ‘‘ her 
sweet self,’’ applied to her by Poe in the presence of 
his wife. And this intimacy it was that led to the 
rupture between Poe and myself, and circumstances 
which I am forced to tell, and which caused him to 
remain my bitter enemy ever after. 

The supposed intrigue became the town talk, at 
least among literary people. The coterie thought it 
should be stopped, and it was suggested to Mrs. Ellet 
that she should say something to Poe about it. Poe 
became very much excited at this; and when some of 
the rest suggested that he should return the 
lady’s letters he accused Mrs. Ellet of having insti- 
gated it, and was imprudent enough to say that she 
had better take care of her own letters which he 
had, and which compromised herself. If this had 
been true it would have been a dastardly thing 
in Poe to say so; but it was false. Mrs, Ellet 
was not-only a clever writer, as her published 
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works attest, but a gentlewoman of undoubtedly 
unblemished life and character. Her manners and 
her virtues won for her the esteem and respect of her 
associates, all of which she well deserved. Her 
brother, Colonel Lummis, heard of these expressions 
of Poe’s, and sent him word that he must either show 
these letters or retract and apologize. Poe afterward 
stated that he had returned the letters before the de- 
mand was made. This was untrue, as the facts of 
our quarrel will show. Poe came to 304 Broadway— 
this was after the Journa/ had been dead and buried 
—and entering Lane’s room, adjoining mine, where I 
was chatting with John H. Tyler, a nephew of the 
ex-President, asked of me to lend hima pistol. I 
told him I had none, but he still insisted; and when 
asked what he wanted with it said that Colonel Lum- 
mis had threatened his life, unless he showed him 
Mrs. Ellet’s imprudent letters. I asked him why, if 
he had such letters, he did not produce them; and he 
rejoined that he had them, but wouldn’t produce 
them under compulsion. I told him plainly that he 
had no such letters in his possession, in my belief, 
and that the best thing he could do would be to ac- 
knowledge that he had used the expression in a mo- 
ment of irritation, and to make retraction and apol- 
ogy. One word led to another, and he rushed toward 
me in a menacing manner. I threw out my fist to 
stop him, and the impetus of his rush, rather than 
any force of mine, made the extension of my arm a 
blow. He grasped me while falling backward over a 
lounge, and I on topof him. My blood was up by 
this time, and I dealt him some smart raps on the 
face. As I happened to have a heavy seal ring on my 
little finger, I unintentionally cut him very severely, 
and broke the stone in the ring, an intaglio cut by 
Lovatt, which I valued highly. Tyler tried to call 
me off, but this did not succeed; and finally the 
racket of the scuffle, which only lasted a few mo- 
ments, brought Professor Ackerman from the front 
room, and he separated us. He then led Poe away. 
The latter, in going up the street, met a friend of 
mine, who asked him how he had cut his face so ter- 
ribly. His reply was that an Irishman carrying a 
beam on his shoulder had accidentally struck him. I 
should never have spoken of this, had not Poe, in 
his ‘‘ New York Literati,” asserted that he was per- 
sonally not acquainted with me. Tyler told Lane 
when he came in about the matter, and the latter 
doubtless remembers his description of what the 
present day reporters would term, ‘‘a stormy inter- 
view.”’ 

From this time on Poe poured forth on me in 
private letters, besides the attacks I have noticed, a 
flood of abuse, some of which was shown to me; but 
this I only laughed at. We never met again. I heard 
from many that up to the time of his death his fits of 
drunkenness increased in frequency, but of this I 
have no personal knowledge. 


Newark, N. J. 


When Papaws are Ripe. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


WHEN the earliest yellows gleam here and yonder 
in the woods, and the blackbirds make dusky shades 
on the sky, we may confidently look for rare edibles 
in the favored nooks where nature has not been 
maimed by agriculture and the mill-man’s avarice. 
And among these nuts and fruits and roots and bulbs, 
growing wild, the overripe papaw is easily the richest 
and best, according to my taste. To be sure, if your 
stomach is so civilized that it must have help to digest 
tea and toast, there can be little hope of its master- 
ing our custard-apple; but I address myself prefer- 
ably to those happy outdoors folk who wonder what 
dyspepsia can be, and I confidently expect to make 
their mouths water. 

From the middle of September until the sharp frosts 
of early October, the fruit of the papaw tree is in its 
high glory. Yet I have many a time found delicious 
specimens lying on the ground well covered with 
leaves as late as the tenthof November. Much de- 
pends upon the season’s deportment and the accidents 
of wind and cold and rainfall. For the papaw, while 
it decays almost as easily asa peach, will keep in- 
definitely when, falling upon a deep bed of dry 
leaves, it is covered well with a blanket of the same 
and so sheltered from sudden changes of temperature 
that it gradually ridens and dries. 

But I am forgetting that you may not know just 
what apapaw is, There comes to my mind the recol- 
lection of a great man’s ignorance on this fragrant 
and delicious subject; and where Homer nods the 
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rest of us may well hold hard to the arms of our chairs 
lest we tumble bodily out. He was not exactly Ho- 
mer, but he was the chief figure of Boston’s younger 
literary circle ten or twelve years ago, when he came 
to see me in my Western home early in spring. Some 
accident of conversation led me to speak of papaws. 
He had never seen one. ‘‘Next autumn! will send 
you some,”’ I said; and, for a wonder, I remembered 
and kept my word good. Hewasa very polite man, 
but upon acknowledging receipt of the fruit, he some- 
how let me know that its smell was disgusting and 
its taste repellant. In other words, he gave me to 
understand that while he appreciated my good inten- 
tions he was absolutely unable to eat a papaw or to 
live in a house where a peck of them dispensed the 
peculiar bouquet of Aszmina triloba’s apples in a per- 
fectly mature condition. 

The papaw tree is rarely more than thirty feet tall, 
with an extreme bole girth of two feet; as a rule it isa 
mere bush of graceful outline whose obovate-lanceo- 
late leaves are large, richly green and of a texture 
tropical and heavy. The bark is smooth and light 
gray; itslipseasilyin spring, so that boys can make 
whistles, and the wood when cut gives forth a sweet- 
ish acrid smell. There are four species, but ¢rz/oda is 
ours. It blooms early on bare branches, its choco- 
late-purple flowers gleaming with a dull waxen effect 
against the stiff sprigs. And Asa Gray, all honor to 
his memory! does the papaw infinite wrong in limit- 
ing the extreme length of its fruit to four inches. I 
measured a papaw yesterday, it was seven and a quar- 
ter incheslong; and I have eaten many a larger one. 
This slip of Gray’s may be stored in the same pigeon- 
hole with the verse by R. W. Dixon, quoted in Grace 
Duffield Goodwin’s charming paper on ‘‘ The Lark 
in Literature,’’ in THE INDEPENDENT for September 
17th: 

‘Thou only bird that singest as thou fliest.’’ 

The American mockingbird sings on the wing, and 
with abounding power, a song probably superior to 
that of the skylark. Our beautiful little bluebird 
(Szaléa salzs) is a floating turquoise song at times in 
May; and I have seen the catbird swing through a 
sheeny drab arc from my calycanthus to my honey- 
suckle thicket, fairly splitting his syrinx as he went! 
But the papaws; let us at them before the neighbor 
boys have filched them all. 

An alluvial soil, coated with a deep leaf mold and 
somewhat silicious, is what the tree chooses to grow 
in; and it likes to be overshadowed. I find the best 
fruit maturing in thick woods of plane, tulip and 
maple on the flatlands close to brook sides. There is 
a damp, rich, musty smell by which, in the twilight 
of such a forest, you may distinguish the atmosphere 
dear to the papaw. Here the woodthrush, the muse 
of crepuscular groves, flutes a mellow strain at inter- 
vals, and all around chatter ground squirrels and 
nuthatches. On the hillsides near by the cypri- 
pedium, in its season, flaunts its rose-purple reticule. 
There, too, the black haw (Vzburnum Lentago) ripens 
its flat, shining berries of licorice candy. 

Get out your bicycle for a six-mile spin into the 
Sugar Creek hills. We will take the Balhinch road 
and pedal diligently toward the Llewellen neighbor- 
hood, just this side of which is a wood I wot of where 
clumps of Aszmzna triloba dance down a gentle slope 
bordering the brook called Indian Creek a few miles 
from its mouth in Sugar. And what a breeze to whirl 
through, and what a road of packed gravel to fly 
upon! Over the black fields*’on either hand the au- 
tumn wheat is making a thin wash of green, and the 
Indian corn stands in conical shocks primly ranged. 
Many-colored cattle wade knee-deep in the third 
growth of clover, while flocks of sheep snip the blue 
grass. 

Yonder is the wood. A high barbed wire fence 
girds it in, with not an outside gate to let us through. 
Well, hang up the wheels in this wayside copse, and 
I'll show you how to beat the barbs. Take off your 
coat, so; hang it across the top wire beside the post, 
so; and now shin up the post and scramble over 
where the coat covers the points. It is a trite trick, 
but fairly good. Behold the sign against which we 
set our sinful natures: ‘‘No Trespassing On This 
Farm!’’ It is lettered on a board conspicuously 
nailed to a tree. Stolen fruit may be sweet; but | 
suggest that we go to yon man at work besidea straw 
rick and negotiate with him. 

Now we are light-hearted. We may take all we 
want and welcome. Like two schoolboys away we 


‘scamper, and what a downfall of odorous fruit we 


find! Long, bananaslike, brown-and-yellow, the 


heayy custard apples almost cover the ground in 
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some places, while a few crowded clusters still hang 
on the boughs. First we eat our fill; then we cram 
our haversacks full of the choicest specimens. All 
the way back home we are fragrant and happy. We 
have realized our autumn dream. 

I may be crude of taste and somewhat a savage ; 
think what you will; yet the smack of a papaw goes 
through me with a multiform thrill; it is sweet with 
all the sweets of past days and years and lingerings 
and truancies. Yesterday a strong woodcock took 
wing near my toes in a wild custard grove, and I had 
neither bow nor gun ; but, munching my savage fruit, 
I recalled in one second each oozy cripple that I ever 
shot over from Canadato Florida. The twang of the 
bow-cord, the boom of the gun, the camp fires and 
the savory broilings; they rushed into my brain and 
went tingling from heart-center to outmost extremi- 
ties, all on account of a papaw and a flushed wood- 
cock! There is something (what the Greeks would 
have called an #éveuve), a mingling of a hundred fine 
sweets and savory tangs, in the juice of this rank ap- 
ple, and it goes well with spitted, dark-fleshed game. 
What a manifold sauce it is for a luncheon ona mossy 
log beside a spring-head! Three spitted doves of the 
latest summer hatching and an overripe papaw; there 
is a feast for the Pan of the West! 

But year by year this golden ambrosial fruit is dis- 
appearing. The farmer’s ax whacks down all the 
sturdy clumps, and no man plants seeds for future 
orchards. From Indiana to Georgia how few of the 
once flourishing papaw thickets are left for the poet 
and the virile man of the woods to lounge in while 
feasting on the savage rolls of custard! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INb. 


The Princeton Sesqui-Centennial. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 





Or THE Bureau or Epucation, Wasuincton, D. C. 


To the joy of Princeton the morning of the twen- 
tieth dawned fair. It was the opening day of her 
sesqui-centennial—event of scarcely greater moment 
to her than to the general cause of higher education 
throughout ourland. Townand campus were bright 
with Princeton orange and black, and the Stars and 
Stripes which waved 4 more eloquent welcome even 
than the ‘‘Ave’’ and ‘‘Sa/ve”” inscribed on arches and 
doorways. Old Nassau, rich in traditions of historic 
assemblies, has witnessed no scene more brilliant than 
that which met the eye in Alexander Hall when, to 
the measured strain of an organ prelude, the academic 
procession marched slowly down the main aisle and, 
parting right and left, filled the central seats and the 
rostrum, the spectators in the gallery and circle be- 
neath standing meanwhile in silent curtesy. At the 
head of the procession walked President Patton, in 
the gown and hood of Doctor of Divinity; beside him 
Chancellor Green, of the Board of Trustees; and pre- 
ceding them Prof. William J. Libby, the genial mas- 
ter ofceremonies. Behind them, two and two, came 
the hundred or more delegates, including the presi- 
dents of forty-five sister institutions and representa- 
tives from a dozen foreign countries, and, finally, a 
countless body of alumni. Outside the diplomatic 
festivities of the National Capital no similar effect is 
possible on any occasion known to American cus- 
toms. Catholic ceremonials indeed surpass it; but 
they are most alien to us in the very particulars that 
most dazzle the eye, whereas, in spite of foreign 
guests and medieval hints in cap and gown, this scene 
was intensely American. 

Five hundred men and upward in academic garb, 
bearing most of them the marks of years and experi- 
ence, are impressive as no other company could be, 
unless, perchance, a company of uniformed veterans, 
like the two who walked in the midst of these—Com- 
mander White, representing the navy, and Colonel 
Michie, the army of the United States. Robes there 
were of every order, but most in evidence the doc- 
tor's, with the three stripes on the sleeve. Excep- 
tional were the robes of royal purple, of scarlet and 
blue; for as a rule the garment itself is plain black; 
itis the hood and collar that glow with prismatic 
hues. I am assured that every separate stripe and 
fold and tint has its meaning; but to explain it one 
must Carry a scholastic heraldry in his head; suffice it 
to say that the Princeton orange perpetuates the 
memory of the ‘Silent Prince,” whose devotion to 
liberty proved him a kindred spirit to her founders. 

As regards scenic effect the climax was reached the 
third day, when the doctor’s degree was conferred 
upon a company of men wearing already equal honors 
from other universities. Their presence as the guests 
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of Princeton was the distinguishing sign of her pres- 
tige; for it is only some historic center that can draw 
men of world-wide renown. 

The Americans thus honored were nearly all men 
of international reputation, and all men who are in- 
valuable elements of our national dignity. 

Well known, too, in learned circles this side of the 
Atlantic are the foreign doctors who will bear Prince- 
ton colors and Princeton fame back to the Old World. 
Here, during the week preceding the jubilee, many of 
them have poured out the treasures of their knowl- 
edge to earnest hearers in the University lecture 
halls. Conspicuous among them by his robe of blue 
and scarlet was Professor Dowden, of Dublin; more 
gorgeous still, in purple, scarlet and ermine, the 
French tricolor at his neck, Professor Henri Mois- 
son, distinguished chemist from the University of 
Paris; more subdued in tone, Prof. Karl Brugmann, 
eminent philologist of Leipsic; in dark purple, with a 
gleaming decoration at his breast, Professor Hubrecht, 
of Utrecht, famed for zoology, who has heard much in 
these days of a féte a century ago in old Nassau, at 
which the guest of honor was the plenipotentiary 
from his own country; Professor Seth, of Edinburgh, 
who keeps alive the fame of Scotch metaphysics; 
Professor Klein, of Géttingen, who last week made 
mathematics fascinating in English speech with a 
German accent; and the boyish-looking Prof. Joseph 
John Thomson, of Cambridge, the foremost scientific 
electrician of the world, himself an electric battery of 
thought and sentiment. 

Alexander Hall, which has taken the place of 
‘old Nassau” in the ceremonial life of the college, is 
a fine setting for scenes like these. It encircles them 
in lines of strength and grace, and through its rose 
window diffuses over all a mellow radiance. 

It was at this closing session of the three-days’ ex- 
ercises that the College of New Jersey was formally 
invested with its new title of Princeton University; 
in one sense, a title only, since, like the French fac- 
ulties just transformed by law, the college had already 
made the transition. This Dr. McCosh proclaimed 
in his closing address, when retiring from the presi- 
dency. He said: 

‘*I meant all along that these new and varied studies, 
with their groupings and combinations, should lead to 
the formation of a studium generale, which was supposed 
in the Middle Ages to constitute a university. The col- 
lege has been brought to the very borders, and I leave 
it to another to carry it over into the land of promise. 
Judged either by the number of her faculties, the ex- 
tent of her courses, the freedom of choice offered to 
students, or (the German idea) the cultivation of origi- 
nal research by a picked body of specialists, Princeton 
is certainly a university in the strictest sense, if there is 
one in this country.” 

Here then are collected the equipments, here is 
found the organic structure of university life. Buta 
university stands for a great idea; not always the 
same, but always great ; and the interest of this oc- 
casion, that which lifted it above the level of a mere 
pageant, was that in assuming the new title it was 
expected utterance would be given to the idea for 
which this university is to stand. It was well under- 
stood that this duty would fall to Dr. Patton ; hence 
the intense interest with which the audience followed 
his sermon delivered at the opening session under 
the caption ‘‘ Religion and the University.” 

In every mind there were two questions: Would 
Princeton still hold to the convictions of the past, 
and, if so, what should be her special service in the 
broader field of university effort? Dr. Patton’s text— 
for text he had as well as theme—answered the first 
question: ‘‘ For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ It remained then to 
define the province, and this was done with force and 
positiveness. Princeton University will stand neither 
for the specialization that makes experts, nor for 
culture as a summum bonum, but for the building 
of character. Its purpose will still be ‘*to make men 
of moral courage, of religious convictions, public- 

spirited, patriotic, of clear, balanced and discrim- 
inating judgment in regard to public questions,” 
‘‘complete men, whose culture culminates in reli- 
gion.” It was something to affirm such an ideal of 
character in the face of general speculation and un- 
belief; but the marvel of this sermon was not its gen- 
eral affirmations, but the keen analysis and eloquent 
exposition of the relation between all the forces and 
processes of a university and the character pronounced 
ideal. It would be impossible to reproduce this dis- 
cussion in brief. I will note only a few points which, 


if not altogether new, were certainly set in a new 
light. 
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And first, the method of treating the subject mat- 
ter of religion as part of a university curriculum. 
Said Dr. Patton: ’ 

‘*For myself, I believe that in the early years of un- 
dergraduate life a course of elementary biblical instruc- 
tion adapted to the needs of young men who are no 
longer schoolboys on the one hand, and are not yet stu- 
dents of philosophy on the other, is a most important 
part of the curriculum; but I would not carry biblical 
instruction into the upper years of the curriculum, un- 
less in point of scientific thoroughness it could compare 
favorably with the work done in other departments; and 
then, of course, I would not make it compulsory; tho I 
firmly believe that advanced students in philosophy and 
literature should have the opportunity of seeing how 
the problems of literature and philosophy bear upon the 
Bible and Christianity. For if secular themes are to be 
discussed in a Christian university in a religious spirit 
and under Christian conceptions, it is no less true that 
religious themes must be discussed in a scientific spirit 
and according to scientific principles. It is impossible 
for a university to discharge its functions without de- 
claring itself upon the great question of religion.”’ 
Second, the suggestion of a possible affiliation be- 
tween the smaller denominational colleges, such 
‘‘as would serve to throw around young men a dis- 
tinctly Christian influence, and at the same time open to 
them the opportunities of a wide range of study which 
only a large institution can offer.” 

Without undervaluing the importance of the smaller 
colleges it was recognized 

‘‘that a very considerable number of those who en- 
ter the sacred calling should be very intelligently in- 
formed in respect to the questions now involved in 
science and philosophy before they enter upon the pro- 
fessional study of theology; and that it would be a mis- 
fortune if the time should ever come when it would be 
the strong men of the weak colleges and the weak 
men of the strong colleges upon whom we should mainly 
rely to fill up the ranks of the Christian ministry.”’ 
Finally should be noted the prediction that uni- 
versities are to be the centers of a new religious move- 
ment, which will accomplish the synthesis of modern 
thought and that the Logos will be the key of this 
movement. 

There was another side to this discussion bearing 
upon the ends of university effort that are not dis- 
tinctly religious, as keeping the ‘‘naive common 
sense’’ of the American people ‘‘from being cor- 
rupted,’’ and ‘‘ helping on the cause of good feeling 
between the nations.” There were noble passages 
here of which I may cite those that for obvious rea- 
sons excited instant response from the audience. 

‘*Men who believe in the stability of government as 
an ordinance of God should stand by each other in all 
civilized lands on account of the dangers common to all.” 

Again: 

‘*I trust that Princeton, as she enters upon a new 
era in her history, will do her part toward the promo- 
tion of a public sentiment that shall make it impossible 
for the clash of arms ever to be heard again between 
the two great nations of the English-speaking world. 
I hope that she will do something to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the international conscience, to widen the 
range of international law, and to hasten the day when . 
international disputes shall be settled by arbitration. 
International law rests on a basis of morality. It is es- 
sentially a university study; and I should like to see 
Princeton take a high place in connection with its de- 
velopment.”’ 

This initial session wa; fittingly ended by Luther's 
hymn, whose closing line, ‘‘God’s kingdom ours 
abideth,’’ seemed a poetic refrain of the sermon. 

Altho the title of university was not formally as- 
sumed till the third day, these opening exercises 
consecrated theterm, and university it was in all that 
followed. In this name, on the afternoon of the first 
day cordial welcome was extended to visiting dele- 
gates by an eloquent son of Princeton, Dr. Howard 
Duffield, of New York, and to Princeton University 
the responses were offered. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, responding on behalf of ‘‘ American Universi- 
ties and Learned Societies,” covered all the essential 
elements of Princeton’s glory in a felicitous ten-min- 

utes’ speech. 

He recalled the services to the profession of medi- 
cine which that distinguished Princeton graduate, the 
patriot Benjamin Rush, rendered in the early days of 
medical instruction in America; the pioneer work in 
American history done by David Ramsay, surgeon in 
the Continental Army, in his writings on the history 
of the American Revolution, and above all, the phil- 
osophic insight, mental power and, noble character 
of Joseph Henry, long a teacher in the university, 
than whose, he declared, no worthier name is written 
in the annals of American science, 
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The response on behalf of European universities and 
societies was made by Professor Thomson, of Cam- 
bridge, who won every heart by his undisguised mod- 
esty, by his praise of our national dignity and by the 
discovery of delightful resemblances between Prince- 
ton and Cambridge. These formal curtesies were fol- 
lowed by the presentation of delegates in the Chancel- 
or Green Library, where also were displayed the con- 
gtatulatory messages received from abroad, many of 
these being varitable works of art. A delightful con- 
cert, under the conduct of Damrosch, closed the first 
day’s proceedings. 

Wednesday was alumni and student day, and Prince- 
ton, which was full the day before, saw a bewildering 
stream of new arrivals. Alexander Hall was taxed to 
its utmost to accommodate the doctors, while masters 
and bachelors held reunions in every quarter of the 
campus. 

The Governor of New Jersey presided over the offi- 
cial exercises. and as it had fallen to the President of 
the University to forecast the future, here it became the 
pleasing task of the alumni to recount the glory of the 
past. The theme isa fruitful one and can be exploited 
without fear of egotism since all the early fame of 
Princeton is the nation’s also, hardly less so thin that 
of Faneuil Hall or of old Independence. 

The noble story of Witherspoon’s day was a con- 
genial theme for Prof. Woodrow Wilson, whose address 
is noted elsewhere. The ode by Dr. van Dyke has 
already been given to the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Never, surely, did recitative by Homeric bard or 
by minstrel in a baronial hall excite such rapturous ap- 
plause. The afternoon witnessed another form of 
Hellenic survival when the undergraduate teams of 
Princeton and the University of Virginia displayed their 
skill and prowess on the football field with all the odds 
and, as the event proved, the end itself in favor of the 
former. In the evening the campus was ablaze with 
orange lights, the streets-were ablaze with a torchlight 
procession, the most notable and the most unique in the 
annals of American college displays. From the grand 
stand in front of Nassau, President Cleveland reviewed 
this long line in which were massed as many of the 
3,916 graduates, old and young, as could possibly make 
their way back ‘‘to old Princeton’s classic fane.’’ The 
Chief Executive must have been conscious of a thrill of 
pride when Washington himSelf rode by in his coach of 
state, surrounded by a numerous body guard in historic 
uniform. Masks and revels all; but these too emanated 
from the impulse toward learning,and through the ages 
have enlivened its somber moods. 

I have touched already upon a scenic feature in the 
closing exercises that took place on the morning of the 
twenty-second. But it was by something quite apart 
from what the eye can see that this day’s ceremony 
thrilled the heart and fired the imagination. 

From the impressive moment when to the sound of the 
orchestra and sudden cheering from the people, the 
President of the United States, arm in arm with Dr. 
Patton, walked down the aisle, followed by the noble 
company of learned men, to the last note of the national 
hymn, through all demonstrations of pride and joy and 
hope, there ran the sense of deep and solemn responsi- 
bility. ; 

With the formal appropriation of the name University 
exactly one huwadred and fifty years to a day from the 
date of the original charter of the College of New Jer- 
sey, there remained to consider but one of the purposes 
to which the committee of arrangements had applied 
themselves for two years, namely, the increase of en- 
dowments. Passing rapidly over the enumeration of 
funds, fellowship, professorship or building, Dr. Patton 
named the aggregate of $1,353,291, the surest proof that 
Princeton University is a reality, not a dream. 

The first function under the new order was the con- 
ferring of doctor’s degrees upon some fifty men of note, 
in science, literature, artand philoscphy. Lord Kelvin, 
who received the degree in absentia, cabled greetings 
and regrets for his enforced absence. And then by one 
of those rare chances that fall to men of destiny, 
President Cleveland, who had waived the honor of a de- 
gree, rose to the supreme effort of the hour in an ad- 
dress that ere this has been read by millions of his 
countrymen. In anever memorable discussion of the 
sources, scope and sanctity of national honor, the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation foreshadowed the province of 
that graduate school of jurisprudence, history and po- 
litical economy, which it is Dr. Patton’s avowed ambi- 
tion to make the crown of Princeton University. 





WHEN the Queen of Italy leaves Monza or Rome 
for the little Alpine village of Gressoney, she likes to 
throw off all court ceremonies and live in the quietest 
and simplest manner. Dressed in the pretty scarlet 
costume of the peasant women, she delights in innumer- 
able walks and scrambles over the Alpine hills and 
passes, where on every hillside wild flowers and berries 
abound. The Italian flag floats from the pinnacle of 
her chateau, and the chief houses in the neighborhood 


have attested their loyalty by a similar demonstration. 
Otherwise no one would know that the greatest lady of 
the land dwelt there; and the villagers respect her 
wishes and make no demonstrations when she appears. 
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Is the ideal of Christianity, of a unity of all human- 
ity, anidle dream never to be realized? Are industrial 
and commercial forces working ina direction contrary 
to that of the Christian Church and of the philanthro- 
pists of every kind and name? Must wethink of all 
good men and women, whoare fighting for a better 
time, fighting for universal brotherhood and unity, as 
soldiers in a losing battle, since, like Sisera of old, they 
are fighting with all the stars of the industrial and com- 
mercial world contending against them? Mr. Bryan, 
in his addresses all over the land, assures us that this 
is the real situation. He says in substance that our 
commercial and industrial institutions are such that 
they of necessity make the interests of rich and poor 
as antagonistic as are those of the powers of light and 
darkness; that those institutions compel the menin Wall 
Street—the financiers, the men possessing wealth and 
controlling property in large amounts—to advocate a 
policy that, if adopted by the nation, would prove the 
ruin of the farmers and reduce the wage-earners to the 
lowest condition of existence. He admits that the men 
of wealth are intelligent. He says they know what is 
for their best interest. But, because of the necessary 
antagonism of class interests, they advocate what, if 
adopted, would prove the ruin of all, excepting these 
few intelligent rich men, wide awake to their own in- 
terests and blind to everything else. In his Minneapo- 
lis speech Mr. Bryan is reported by the papers as say- 
ing: ‘‘If you want to find out what policy is good for 
the American people, you inquire down in New York 
what they think is unsafe. Whenever you find some- 
thing they don’t like, it is the highest recommendation 
it can have in this country.’’ Just before uttering these 
words he had said, in speaking of the financiers of this 
land: ‘‘I have said I thought them a good people to 
attend to their own business.”’ 

This is a great compliment to the intelligence and a 
great reflection upon the character of therich. It is -at 
the same time a still greater reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of the masses. It says in substance to those 
masses, you are not able directly, by a consideration 
of the facts involved, to form, as are the rich, correct 
conclusions concerning the best industrial or financial 
policy to be adopted by this nation to foster your own 
interests. You must, therefore, in these things be 
guided by the intelligence of the rich. You are to ask 
what they desire and, learning that, you are togoand do 
the opposite. Are therich of this land so vile and dis- 
honorable? Are the toilers and farmers so utterly de- 
void of intelligence as Mr. Bryan assumes them to be? 

Whatever may betrue about the rich, the writer is 
unwilling to accept this mean opinion about the intelli- 
gence of the millions of the farmers and wage-earners. 
He believes that these people as a whole, have sufficient 
judgment to form correct conclusions of their own with- 
out any reference to what the rich may think or do. 
They are not long-eared animals to be guided by the 
rule of contraries, but mento be moved by all the facts 
that they can learn concerning any subject in contro- 
versy. They willask, What is for my best interest? and 
not, How can I injure some one else? They will not wil- 
fully cut off their own nosesto spite their faces. At 
least this is the opinion which the writer has formed 
concerning the millions of his fellow-countrymen who 
gain their living on the farms or in the shops and 
mines. 

It may be because the writer is blind, none the less he 
confesses that he cansee no necessary antagonism any- 
where between the interests of rich and poor, the em- 
ployerand employé, the financier of Wall Street and the 
farmers on our Western prairie. Everywhere he notes 
identity of interest and not opposition. In his official 
work he has charge of the enforcement of the factory in- 
spection laws of Minnesota. As one result of its enforce- 
ment that law each year prevents from ten to twenty 
fatal accidents to working people, and saves a hundred 
or more from serious injury. This is a good thing for 
the poor workingman. It is no less good for the em- 
ployer. The same principle is found illustrated in 
hundreds of ways. The writer has seen in twenty-five 
years many schemes tried to help the toiler. Some 
of them have succeeded, and some of them have 
failed. Of those that have greatly helped the 
toiler not one has ever injured or oppressed the.em- 
ployers, and most of them have been a positive aid to 
them. Of the schemes to aid the toilers that have been 
tried and failed, the larger number owe that failure to 
the fact that they were started not so much to aid one 
class as to injure or torment another—justas Mr. Bryan 
advises people to vote that they may spite the financiers 
of the nation. 

The farmers and wage-earners of the United States 
suffer to-day from many wrongs that need to be righted. 
They labor under many heavy burdens that ought be 
lifted, not by wronging or acting spitefully against 
some one else, or laying added burdens upon their 
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shoulders, but by all striving how each can play his own 
part manfully and leave others to do the same. 

The main argument in favor of free silver coinage 
addressed to the farmers is this: The financiers of the 
world are interested in making a dear dollar that they 
may thereby secure a greater relative income from the 
money loaned by them to the farmer on mortgage secur- 
ity. Tosecure that greater income the rich men know- 
ingly and wilfully are seeking to maintain a standard 
of money that reduces farm prices and thus makes it 
more difficult for the farmers to meet the interest and 
principal of their debts. The great concern of the finan- 
cier in this silver question is his investment in mortgage 
loans. This and all other arguments for the free coin- 
age of silver are based upon the assumption that the 
rich men are benefited by a fall of farm prices that bring 
ruin and loss to the farmer. Hence the advice of Mr. 
Bryan. Hence the effort to array class against class in 
behalf of the free coinage scheme. These assertions 
and arguments all rest upon a wrong conception of the 
investments and interests of the rich people of Wall 
Street and Lombard Street, the financiers of the United 
States and of the world. Let us note some of the false 
assumptions of fact that are involved in this and allied 
arguments for free coinage, andin all these efforts to 
stir up an unholy strife between class and class in our 
land. 

Our farm mortgage debt in 1890 amounted, according 
to the United States Census, in round numbers to 
$1,200,000,000. The free silver men all assume 
that this debt is owed to the men of Wall Street, the 
financiers of this nation. Now, it is safe to say that 
of this $1,200,000,000 of farm mortgage debt not 
on2 dollar is owed directly or indirectly to Rockefeller, 
Armour, the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Belmonts, the 
members of the bond syndicate, or any millionaire whose 
name is well known to the masses of our people. Not 
to exceed $50,000,000 and possibly not $25,000,000 of all 
this grand total of farm mortgage debt is directly or in- 
directly due to men and women worth a million or even 
a quarter of a million of money. The men of Wall 
Street have, therefore, no practical interest in that debt. 
Of this farm debt at least 20 per cent., and probably 30 
per cent., is due to farmers or men who once were 
farmers, men who have sold their farms and retired to 
a neighboring village or city to spend the latter years 
of their life. There is not a town of one thousand in- 
habitants in Southern Minnesota or in any of the older 
States of the East or West in which cannot be found 
men and women of this class who hold a mortgage on 
farm lands. The amount due on farm mortgages to 
these old retired farmers is at least ten times a3 great 
as all that is due to men worth a million of money. The 
interest of the farmers asa class in seeing this farm 
debt paid in the same standard of value as existed at 
the time it was contracted is, therefore, ten times as 
grea. as is that of the very rich of our country. 

Of the balance of this farm mortgage debt not due to 
old and retired farmers, the greater share belongs di- 
rectly or indirectly to the toilers and middle classes of 
our land. A large amount is due to savings banks and 
life insurance companies. It represents the savings of 
the wage-earners as the first class of mortgages men- 
tioned represent the savings of the old and retired 
farmers. Wipe out the whole American farm mortgage 
debt to-morrow by repudiation and you will not direct- 
ly affect the rich men of Wall Street or Lombard Street 
to any appreciable extent. Not a single prominent 
banker on those streets will fail. Theloss would be 
felt in the little villages,on the farms and among the 
poor widows and the prudent, saving toilers of the shop 
and mine. This fact cannot be stated too strongly. The 
farmers and the wage-earners, their widows and or- 
phans, and not the rich, have the controlling interest 
and concern in our farm mortgage and most other mort- 
gage debts. 

The millionaires do not take an interest in this silver 
question nor in the farmers as a class by reason of farm 
mortgage debts. They do, however, take a vital inter- 
est in the farmers’ prosperity, but for an entirely differ- 
ent reason. What is that reason? To appreciate what 
it is, we must know something about the investments of 
the rich, and how the value of those investments is 
affected by changing farm prosperity. What are the 
leading investments of the rich? They are the stocks 
of great corporate enterprises, such as our railroads, 
manufacturing plants, mines, etc. The rich people of 
our land own and control the stocks of these enter- 
prises, and leave most loans on real estate to trust com- 
panies, savings banks and insurance companies con- 
trolling the savings of the poor and middle classes. 
Any change in the value of the stocks of railroads and 
industrial corporations is felt in Wall Street as one in 
mortgage loans would be felt by the prudent farmer 
and wage-earner and the widows and orphans. A 
great change in the selling value of stocks means 
ruin on Wall Street. Black Friday, a day with such 
changes, stands out with its trail of ruin on the annals 
of the financial history, not alone of New York but of 
the world. Hundreds of financiers on that Black Fri- 
day met ruin from changes in stock values, where 4 
ripple would hardly be created by a repudiation of all 
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our farm and other mortgage debt. Attention is called 
to this fact that we may by an honest study learn how 
Wall Street interests are affected by good and ill for- 
tunes among the farmers. 

Having learnea what are the leading investments of 
the very rich, let us now inquire what relation, if any, 
there exists between the selling value of stocks and the 
changing prosperity of the farmers. This is a question 
easy to answer. We have but to select times of well- 
known tarm prosperity and depression, and note the 
selling prices of stocks in Wall Street at these times. 
Let us thus note some of stocks changes in the past few 
years. 

Three dates will be chosen for this purpose. The 
first of these is October 15th, 1881. This is in the fall, 
just after the harvest, in the most prosperous year that 
American farming ever witnessed. The Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor, in its investigation of prices and farm 
conditions, found that the years 1879 to 1882 saw the 
farmers of the United States with an average annual 
income of over $400,000,000 above the average of the 
thirty vears that had preceded or that of the fourteen 
years that have followed. The year 1881 was the most 
prosperous among those four years of high farm prices 
and great prosperity. On October 15th, 1881, wheat 
sold in Chicago for $1.34; corn for 61 cents; oats, 43 
cents per bushel; cotton sold in New York for 11 13-16 
cents a pound. 

The second date chosen is August 8th, 1896. It was 
the point of time in which farm prices on a whole 
reached the lowest average since 1865. Lower average 
prices can be found frequently before that year, but not 
after until 1896. On the date mentioned, wheat sold in 
Chicago for 553% cents; corn 2354; oats, 17% cents a 
bushel. Cotton sold in New York City for 7.68 cents a 
pound. Since August 8th general prices have tended 
upward. This is especially true of the price of wheat, 
one of the greatest staples of our export trade. Octo- 
ber 13th, the price for wheat in Chicago was 69% cents 
a bushel, or an advance of 13% cents from that of Au- 
gust 8th, a little over two months before. The advance 
in farm prices from August 8th to October 15th is such 
that for the three crops of corn, oats and wheat it 
amounts for the nation to a total of over $100,000,000. 
Now what, if any, is the relation between the selling 
price of stocks in Wall Street and the price of farm 
products on the dates mentioned, October 15th, 1881, 
August 8th and October 13th, 1896? The relation can 
be seen by noting the selling price in the following 
table of the stock of twenty-one carrying corporations 
of the United States on the dates mentioned. The 
quotations are taken from the daily Chicago Tribune, 
and include all the carrying corporations whose stocks 
are quoted on the three days mentioned: 
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For the twenty-one companies there was a net shrink- 
age in selling value of the stock of $459,494,711, or 50.5 
per cent. of the face value of the stocks. Alike shrink- 
age on all the railroad stocks of the United States, 
stocks valued by the Census of 1890 at $4,368,114,120, 
would be $2,205,897,630. This is a sum nearly twice as 
great as all the mortgage debt on the farms of the 
United States. The factors that gave the farmers high 
prices in 1881 and thus brought them prosperity, added 
to the value of all the stocks sold or held by the mon- 
eyed men of Wall Street. Good crops and good prices 
for the farmers meant business for the railroads, and 
that meant profit for those roads and good prices for 
railroad stocks, and that was money for Wall Street. 
Reverse the condition on the farms and the interests 
of Wall Street suffer. The loss since 1881 on railroad 
Stocks alone is twice the total farm mortgage debt of 
the land, The loss on individual stocks, the invest. 
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ments in factories and mines of various kinds is a still 
larger sum, all growing out of the farmers’ loss from 
low prices since 1881. 

Every change in the price of wheat finds a change in 
the price of stocks. This has been the case for many 
years. The bankers in Wall Street know this if the 
farmers do not. Hence the conditions bringing higher 
prices for wheat since August 8th, is reflected in an ad- 
vance in the selling price of all of the twenty-one prop- 
erties whose quotations are given in the table, with the 
exception of one and that of a bankrupt road. That 
advance in the stock of the twenty-one companies 
amounts to over $56,000,000. On the total of all railroad 
and industrial stock owned by our national financiers, 
the gain from August to October was over $300,000,000. 
This is at least twice if not three times the total advance 
in the corresponding value of farm products. 

Free silver if adopted means in the judgment of our 
financiers their own ruin as business men. The only 
rich men to profit by it would be the speculators, the 
financial gamblers. They would reap an enormous 
harvest. Legitimate enterprise would suffer and legit- 
imate business men be ruined. 


St. Paut, Miyn. Aa 
Fine Arts. 
Philadelphia Notes. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


T HE Gibson Collection, which has recently come to be 
a part of the permanent collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, has been highly esteemed for many years. 
Perhaps, unconsciously, a different standard is adopted 
for public and for private collections; but it is certain 
that the Gibson pictures as seen now are disappointing. 
Yet a quarter of the hundred paintings are satisfying, 
and many of this proportion are very beautiful. 

First, there is ‘‘ The Return of the Flock,” by Millet. 
The rising moon of that beautiful rose vermilion, seems 
to be driving up from her part of the horizon the leaden 
clouds which have accompanied the long day to the 
sunsetting. Man and sheep,close massed and silent, 
move toward us along the muddy road, and the black 
mongrel collie on the edge of the turf is a-quiver with 
nervous watchfulness and self-restraint. The shepherd 
is one of Millet’s peasants with all the dignity and 
mystery of humanity, under his slouched felt, and shut 
in his close-wrapped cloak. The sheep move onward, 
in the dumb comfort of being shepherded, into their 
own purple shadow. Just a brown earth and a leaden 
sky it seems at first, but color comes everywhere as one 
looks and weaves together earth and sky; the man 
looms with more majesty, the moon is more luminous; 
atmosphere, color, life, begins to interpenetrate every- 
where. 

The ‘‘ Great Oak of Ornans,’’ by Courbet, fills the 
whole canvas with its strong primary branches, through 
which the sunlight flecks the sturdy trunk—a wonder- 
ful study. The Roybet is a superb ‘‘ Cavalier” draw- 
ing on a glove. 

If the writer were obliged to accept any one of the 
painted effigies of war by Detaille or De Neuville, it 
would be this ‘‘ Surprise inthe Environs or Metz, Au- 
gust, 1870,”" by the latter. It isso much more than war; 
the morning light is beautiful, striking the bricksof the 
house and breaking through the open doors from the 
street into the court. There is atmosphere everywhere; 
the soldiers move in air, and there is harmonious color 
in the whole picture. 

A very large Von Marcke is esteemed one of his best; 
but a smaller one with a white calf is also good. Troy- 
on is represented by ‘‘ Crossing the Ford ’’—a woman 
on adonkey, with panniers, driving the cattle before 
her. Schenck represents ‘‘ The Last Hour”’ of the 
sheep, in a very large canvas, displaying fine character- 
drawing and harmonious composition, and Shreyer’s 
horses touch a pathetic note in ‘‘ The Halt,” in wind 
and sleet. Fromentin’s ‘‘ Halt in the Desert ’’ is a little 
gem, the sleek Arabian steeds in strong contrast with 
the Shreyer type, and the sheiks, host and guest, and 
their following must have been drawn from vivid re- 
membrance of a scene which passed before the artist’s 
own eyes. 

Couture, who taught the French school to break up 
the awful smoothness of classical painting, depicts a 
‘*Roman Youth’’; and ‘‘ The Thorny Path,” one of his 
larger and more noted pictures, is here, showing how 
gilded pleasure develops a horrible old age for its young 
votaries. It is far more successful in drawing and in 
moral than in color. In spite of his recipes for coloring, 
Couture seemed to be incapable of harmonizing strong 
color, and this noted picture is far more effective in its 
black-and-white reproductions. 

The broad russet meadow called ‘‘ Za Lande,”’ by Du- 
pré; a little spring ‘‘ Landscape” after rain, by Corot, 


where purple-tinged clouds are being pushed off of the 
young earth by light masses of vapor; a very simple 
‘‘Marine,” also by Dupré; a lady ‘‘A /a Compagne’’ 
by Stevens; a ‘‘Cavalier Awaiting an Audience,” by 
Meissonier—these are among the paintings which re- 
flect honor upon the French school. 

“The Council House of Granada,” depicted by M, 
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Fortuny with all his dash of brilliant color, gives an 
unusual opportunity to study this great Spaniard. 
Children, dogs, lovers, umbrellas, gay advertisements; 
above them a great Pieta enniched in the wall of the 
council house; the narrow street, the tiles, the blue 
sky, oh, the gay life and color of it all! Zamacois’s 
‘*Revelation’’ is an apotheosis of the dust brush; 
Vibert leaves his cardinals for a rather large *‘ Calling 
the Roll after Pillage’; the ‘‘ Market Woman,” by 
Kaemmerer, is a study in chiaroscuro both in lighting 
and in chardcter study; and the ‘‘ Peasant Girl,” by 
Michette, is a lovable reminiscence of his older, lighter 
vein. A well-known painter, who loves color and knows 
it, still finds ‘‘ The Summer Stroll,’’ by Boldini, a mas- 
terpiece. Years ago she made a water color of it from 
memory, so keen had been her study in Mr. Gibson’s 
Gallery, A fine portrait of Isaac Franks, by Stuart, 
and a ‘‘Child Reposing,’’ by Thomas Sully, are the 
only American pictures of the collection. There are a 
great many noted names that have been passed by; 
perhaps some unwisely, like ‘‘ Bringing in the Night 
Rovers,” which has the strong illustrator quality which 
M. Munkaczy always brings to his work; others per- 
haps one passes over because, like Henner, they have 
wedded themselves to a manner and one has had enough 
of it; but others have been passed by like ‘‘ The Guar- 
dian,” by Géréme, with brilliant yellow satin garment 
which flouts everything else in the picture, because 
this last class are bad work and noted names will not 
save them. . ' 

The great range of merit noticed in the Gibson col- 
lection may always be found where ‘‘ schools ”’ of paint- 
ing and notable names have any weight in determining 
the choice of paintings. Exhibitions like the coming 
one in Pittsburg, which putsthe best American pictures 
side by side with the best foreign work, will aid in 
breaking up this sad fallacy. 

There is now on exhibition at the McClees Galleries, 
in Philadelphia, a hundred drawings in black and white 
and in red chalk (with a few water-color paintings) by 
Mr. Simeon Solomon, which have come from the Klackner 
Galleries in New York. In 1870, an article in the 
Portfolio, Mr. Solomon is classed among the rising ar- 
tists whose aim it is to paint beautiful things beauti- 
fully, and in that subdivision which draws its inspira- 
tion from the past and from fancy. ‘‘ For the last five 
years,’ the artist goes on to say, ‘‘the Dudley Gallery 
exhibition has seldom been without a ceremonial piece, 
whether of one figure or many, done with unique splen- 
dor and luster of imitative color.” 

The present exhibition is not as fortunate as the Dud- 
ley Gallery, and contains what is probably the less 
successful and less serious sketches of a pre-Raphaelite 
of ability—a Burne-Jones without convictions, who does 
not know how to construct a head with ears attached to 
to the head, and frontal bones rounding to the setting of 
the eyes. We care most for ‘‘ Musa Elegiaca Velata,” 
‘* Paola and Francesca da Rimini,” ‘‘ Sleep at the Ante- 
chamber of Death,’’ and, among the water colors, for 
‘¢ Hesperus Phosphorus ’”’ and ‘‘ The Angel of Death.”’ 
But the best result of the exhibition is to call again to 
mind the rattling art criticisms which used to be written 
by acertain Mr. Thackeray. The following extract is 
from the ‘*‘ Roundabout Papers,’’ on picture No. 346 of 
the Royal Academy, called ‘‘ Moses,’’ by Mr. Simeon 
Solomon, ‘‘by a gentleman on whom I never to my 
knowledge set eyes”’: 


in 


‘IT thought it had a great intention ; I thought it finely 
drawn and composed. It nobly represented, to my mind, 
the dark children of the Egyptian bondage, and suggested 
the touching story. My newspaper says: ‘Two ludicrous- 
ly ugly women, looking at a dingy baby, do not forma 
pleasing object’; and so good-by, Mr. Solomon. Are not 
most of our babies served soin life ? and dvesn’t Mr. Robin- 
son consider Mr. Brown's cherub an ugly, squalling little 
brat? Socheer up, Mr.S.S. It may be the critic who dis- 
coursed on your baby is a bad judge of babies. When 
Pharaoh’s kind daughter found the child, and cherished 
and loved it, and took it home, and found a nurse for it, 
too, I dare say there were grim, brickdust-colored cham- 
berlains, or some of the tough, old, meager, yellow prin- 
cesses at court, who never had children themselves, who 
cried out, ‘ Faugh! the horrid little squalling wretch!’ and 
knew he would never come to good, and said ‘ Didn’t I tell 
you so?’ when he assaulted the Egyptian.’ 


Music. 


Further Musical Announcements. 


BY E. IRENZXUS STEVENSON. 


In choral music the most distinguished work of each 
year may now be fairly said to devolve on the Musical Art 
Society, conducted excellently by Mr. Frank Damrosch. 
He directs a selected and paid chorus of professionals, 
or of equally competent soloists, self-sacrificingly united 
in an organization of exceptional character. The Mu- 
sical Art will give two subscription concerts in Carnegie 
Hall during the winter, on the evenings of December 
17th and March 18th. The ‘‘ Missa Papae Marcelli” of 
Palestrina is the important matter for the first concert; 
to which part of the program will be added two antique 
hymns, ‘‘Joseph, lieber Joseph mein’’ and a‘‘ Trope en 
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’Honneur de Ste. Cécile’’; Gastoldi’s madrigal, ‘‘ Al 
Marmorar”’; Peter Cornelius’s part-song, ‘‘An den 
Sturmwind ”’; Brahms’s ‘‘Im Herbst,’’ and Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch’s*‘Cherry Ripe.’’ At the second coneert will 
be heard Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere”’; a notable ‘‘Crucifixus,”’ 
by Lotti, in ten parts;an ‘‘Ave Verum,” by Josquin des 
Pres; ‘‘ Timor et Tremor,’’ by Orlando Lassus; Bach’s 
motet, ‘‘Gottes Zeit ist die Allerbeste Zeit’’; the old 
English canon, ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in”; a madrigal by 
Palestrina; two of Brahms’s ‘‘ Nachtwichter Lieder,” 
and Cornelius’s ‘‘ Liebe, dir ergeb’ ich mich.’’ This 
is a fine outlook in this society’s work for the season. It 
holds the standard up stanchly. The Oratorio Society of 
New York, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, will give three 


choral concerts on dates not yet announced, but to be © 


devoted to Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem,’’ Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah”’ 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.’’ Among the soloists en- 
gaged are Mme. Lillian Nordica, soprano; H. Evans 
Williams, tenor; Ffrangcon Davies, and David Bispham. 

The piano-recital and the violin-recital and the organ- 
recital and the vocal-recital, and what not besides in the 
manner of recital (in good old unparticular days all such 
things were called concerts), will be richly represented 
with Rosenthal, Carrefio, Szumovska, Sieveking, Halir, 
Guilmant, and a half-score of other notables. Macte 
virtute—more power to your arms, oh noble army of re- 
citalists! We will welcome you, in especial on the rain- 
iest of afternoons. But dare we hope not only that you 
willinterest us by your performance ofthe oJd and good, 
but that you will actually put on your programs music 
really or relatively new? One doubts in wishing thus. 

Chamber music as hitherto will look much toa the sea- 
son’s work from such mature and standard organiza- 
tions as the Kneisel Quartet, the Dannreuther Quartet, 
Beethoven String Quartet, and others of like efficiency. 
The Kneisel Quartet dates at the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, are, November 17th, December 15th, January 26th, 
March 2d and 30th. Among the works to be performed 
will be a Brahms sonata for clarionet and piano, an 
octet by Mendelssohn, four quartets by Beethoven, and 
quartets by Brahms, Chadwick, Dvorshak, Mozart, and 
others. The Dannreuther dates are December 1gth, Jan- 
uary 2Istand March 11th. 

The season’s soloists are a powerful phalanx. But 
then they are soevery year. Schumann, in his admir- 
able maxims, advises us as .we grow older ‘‘to have 
more to do with scores than with players.’’ He asks 
us not to think so much of hearing somebody or other 
in a great work, as of knowing and entering into the 
meaning and power of the great work itself, hearing 
it with the innerear of intelligence. But that seems to 
be a sort of avis negligeable with metropolitan publics 
nowadays—as in Schumann’s day or any other. 

In the article of opera this autumn, this month sud- 
denly restores to us an old friend among impresarios of 
former New York seasons, Mr. Mapleson. And, with 
Mr. Mapleson, a large Italianand Frenchcompany are 
being heard at the Academy of Music as this para- 
graph is written; Colonel Mapleson offers a consider- 
able Italian repertory to occupy several of these au- 
tumnal weeks. The ‘‘ Andrea Chenier” of Giordano 
will be a novelty to this city—a very recent work of the 
neo-lItalian school of considerable mark abroad. It was 
referredto at some length in this column when its pro- 
duction occurred at Milan last year. We recognize 
by previous acquaintance in the personnel of Mr. 
Mapleson’s large array of singers only such old friends 
as Mme. Dotti, Mme. Scalchi, the Messrs. de Anna and 
Pinto (the former used to be a superior baritone), 
one of the conductors, Mr. Bimboni; and the names of 
Mme. Darclée, and of our successful compatriote, Miss 
Susan Strong. We say this not to disparagement. Mr. 
Mapieson did us several good turns of old in bringing to 
us divers excellent singers whose reputation had not 
preceded them hither very definitely. His full quota of 
artists on this experimental occasion is as follows: 
Sopranos: Mme. Hariclée Darclée, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Opera and the Royal Opera, Madrid; Mme, Bona- 
plata-Bau, of the Royal Opera, Madrid; Mme. Dotti; 
Miss Margherita-Albini, of the Pergola, Florence; Miss 
Susan Strong, of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden; 
Mlle. Toulinget; Mlle. du Bedat; and Mme. Guiseppina 
Huguet. Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Mme. Parsi, 
of the Scala, Milan; Mme. Nilde Ponzano, of the Teatro 
Liceo, Barcelona; Mme. Meysenheim, of the Amsterdam 
Opera House; and Mme. Sofia Scalchi from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. Tenors: Signor 
Durot, of the Russian Opera; Signor Randaccio; Signor 
Gino Betti; Signor Olivieri, of La Scala, Milan; and 
Signor De Marchi. Baritones: Signor Ughetto; Signor 
Alberti,and Signorde Anna. Basses: Signor Dado; 
Signori Terzi and Giordani, both of La Scala, Milan; 
and Signor Borelli. The foregoing list is from Mr. 
Mapleson’s official prospectus. The conductors will be 
the Messrs. Bimboni and Tango. 


Mr. Henry E. Abbey, for fifteen or twenty years 
prominent among the greater impresarios and managers 
of this country and Europe, died in this city, somewhat 
suddenly, on last Saturday afternoon. Mr. Abbey has 
been in reduced health for many months, but so sudden 
an end of a career of mark was not expected. He will 
be remembered in connection with not only his extraor- 
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dinarily varied and enormous theatrical enterprises, 
which brought to the Unitcd States many dramatic ar- 
tists that vtherwise might never have visited us, but 
as an important guide in the earlier and later affairs of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. On the failure of the 
firm, known as ‘‘ Abbey & Grau,” as managers of the 
Opera House, last spring, a new corporation was formed; 
but Mr. Abbey was, at the time of his decease, a man- 
aging-director in the new society, with his former part- 
ner Mr. Maurice Grau. He was expecting to be active 
inthe operatic business of the coming winter at the 
Metropolitan. Few men in his.calling have enjoyed 
greater personal favor. Few will be personally more re- 
gretted. Asan operatic field-marshal Mr. Abbey meritsa 
place with such notable men as were Handel, Barbaja, 
Smith, Lumley, Barnum, Carvalho and Pollini, in view 
of the enterprise the magnitude and the cost of his un- 
dertakings. It is not strange to add that Mr. Abbey did 
not die with any fortune to leave behind him, tho he 
had made two or three for himself and lost them, and 
has made dozens for artists who have kept what his 
thrift for them brought. Mr. Abbey was buried on 
Tuesday at Northhampton, Mass. His funeral, in this 
city, was attended by a large representation of our 
metropolitan artistic, business and social circles. He 
was in his fiftieth year. 


Biblical Research. 
New Excavations Around the Coliseum. 


THE excavations which have been carried on of late 
around the Coliseum at Rome for the purpose of giving 
a more complete view of the best-preserved side of the 
amphitheater, have brought to light a number of inter- 
esting points. These excavations were started on the 
square opposite the street leading to St. John Lateran, 
and were continued along a zone, about thirty meters 
wide, around the entire monument, up to the beginning 
of the new Via dei Serpenti. The ancient pavement of 
travertine which surrounded the amphitheater was 
found at a depth of four and a half meters below the 
present level. This subsidiary zone of the monument 
measured 17.6 meters in width. Along the edge of this 
pavement the ordinary street pavement began, made of 
large polygonal blocks of basaltic lava. The paving 
blocks were in great part wanting, as the ancient pave- 
ment was mostly destroyed in 1882, when the water 
conduits were put in, and the width of the pavement 
could, therefore, not be exactly determined; but it was 
followed to a width of ten meters. The space which 
surrounded the amphitheater was limited legally by 
terminal cippi, or boundary stones, placed between the 
area of travertine and the pavement of the public street. 
Five or six of these cippi were preserved in their orig- 
inal position, on the eastern side of the monument, ow- 
ing to the fact that they were incased in the foundations 
of the ancient church of S. Giacomo di Coliseo demol- 
ishedin1815. The cippi are of travertine and termizate 
in a semicircle. Throughout this entire surrounding 
area of the Coliseum Christian tombs of different periods 
were discovered. They are placed at various levels, 
some being on the level of the ancient road of the am- 
phitheater, others ona higher level, and a number as 
high as two meters above the roadbed. It seems proba- 
ble that the majority of these tombs were connected 
with the church which stood on this site and of which 
no traces remain. These tombs are built of tiles and 
covered by caps; some of the tiles were stamped and 
came from ancient buildings which had been destroyed. 
One of the latest tombs, belonging to the group on the 
highest level, dates evidently from the seventh century, 
to judge from an inscription engraved on a marble slab 
on the front of the tomb. This inscription closes with 
a formula of imprecation, menacing the violator of the 
tomb with the punishment of Judas; and this very im- 
precation is found in a number of inscriptions of the 
seventh century, with several changes in the wording 
of it. Inearlier inscriptions of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies the prayer that the tomb be not violated is never 
followed by any imprecation. At the point where the 
large group of these tombs was found there was discov- 
ered, in the foundations of the hole, a large rectangular 
mass of travertine, preserving a portion of its plaster 
coating, on which was a fragment of fresco belonging 
to about the eighth century. The frescorepresents two 
saints with circular nimbus, and robed in long tunics 
which are decorated with Greek crosses. Each figure 
holds his right hand raised to his breast; the one on the 
right holds a crown, the other an open book. 





....A very interesting late discovery is nearly the 
complete account, ona Greco-Egyptian papyrus, of a 
suit brought before the Emperor Claudius against Herod 
Agrippa, King of the Jews, mentioned in the Book of 
the Acts, by the two leading anti-Semites of Alexan- 
dria, Isidorus and Lampo. These two men, who had 
been condemned to death under Caligula for their mis- 
deeds, attempted to gain time by bringing a charge 
against Agrippa; but the Emperor confirmed the judg- 
ment against them and ordered their execution. The 
papyrus contains an official account of the trial, and the 
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cynicism of their replies confirms the severe judgment 
of these two men passed on them by Philothe Jew. M. 
Theodor Reinach has presented a paper on this subject 
before the French Academy of Inscriptions. 





Sanitary. 


NOTHING more emphatically marks the progress of 
medicine and humanity, than the care bestowed on the 
wounded in battle, and the sick of a modern army. 
Quite recently, the French Army Ambulance service 
has been holding some very interesting maneuvers, just 
outside of Paris; and we may be sure that the people 
who had sons and brothers falling ill by the hundreds 
in malarious Madagascar, watched these evolutions with 
keen interest. A train was prepared for imaginary 
‘*sick and wounded,”’ and was fitted up by the men of 
the ambulance corps. It was taken to a suitable site, 
anda field hospital was improvised, in which the inva- 
lids were distributed according to the nature and sever- 
ity of their imaginary injuries. It was supposed that 
night would test the drill and discipline better than the 
day, and accordingly, it was chosen, and surgeons went 
their rounds, while the subordinates prepared suitable 
food for invalids. Then the ‘‘ patients’’—who enjoyed 
it all as a huge and elaborate joke—were conveyed on 
stretchers and in ambulances to their barracks, and the 
‘‘ambulance drill’’ was over. There is in existence, 
somewhere, a little pamphlet put forth during the War 
of the Rebellion, by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of Boston 
who had hastened to one of the battle-fields of Virginia, 
on learning that a beloved son was wounded. He de- 
scribes the horrors of a ride in a common springless 
farm wagon—the only procurable vehicle—with a num- 
ber of severely wounded men, over the rough ways that 
served for roads. The sufferings of these men were 
terrible; andthe sound of their groans and shrieks 
was destined to be heard far beyond the time 
and place rendered indescribably horrible by them. 
The soul of the good doctor was filled with compassion, 
and on his return, with his dead son, he at once set to 
work to ameliorate the conditions that must follow 
every battle. He strove to invoke the aid of Massa- 
chusetts, and the history of that attempt is enough to 
make one loathe the word “‘ politics,’’ so much did they 
do to obstruct and thwart a purely humane purpose; but 
untiring zeal, quickened by the memory of that awful 
night ride, at last accomplished an improvement in the 
means of conveyance, and also the selection of a detail 
of drivers who were not—like the one he had known— 
drunken, profane and brutal. Some of the ideas em- 
bodied in the comfortable ambulances that now follow 
in the wake of civilized warfare (if there can be sucha 
thing as civilized war), and that one found in all large 
cities as part of the paraphernalia of a well-equipped 
hospital, were embodied in ‘‘ sick wagons”’ before the 
close of the war; and when it was over the matter was 
not forgotten, and one quick, observant mind after 
another added its quota of ‘‘ improvement ’’ till it seem- 
ed to have touched the ideal; but withina few months 
the last desideratum has been attained in the addition 
of rubber tires to the wheels that must travel over the 
uneven city pavements. Wherever an army corps goes 
into action now, it is sure to be followed by a train of 
these life and pain-saving vehicles, with the red cross 
of universal care for the wounded sending forth its 
message of hope and comfort. 





....A leading physician of Washington gave asa rea- 
son why he utterly refused to give verbal prescriptions 
the following illustration of the mischief that may come 
from such a practice: 


‘‘Some days agoa storekeeper called at my office to show 
me a sore foot. Ashe had never had a sore foot before 
he thought it something serious. I explained to him that 
it was simply a chafe caused by the exceedingly hot 
weather, and alithat he needed was to apply a little vase- 
lin to it twice a day. Ina few minutes more I was in the 
neighboring drug store using the telephone. Imagine my 
surprise when I heard him ask the druggist for a small 
quantity of gasolin. Iturned to him and asked him what 
he intended to do with the gasoline, for somehow I had 
noticed that his mind was preoccupied when I prescribed 
for him, and that he paid but little attention to what I 
said. He answered that he was going to use it on his foot, 
as I had advised him. That decided me to establish a rule. 
of which I had been thinking for some time, not to pre- 
scribe anything, however simple, without writing it out; it 
will cost a little more, but will pay in the end. Had he put 
the gasolin on his foot it would nearly have driven him 
crazy, and he would have blamed me and not his own non- 
attention." 


The doctor continues: 


‘‘Now and then we find people who seem naturally to 
understand medicines—their names and actions; these sel- 
dom allow themselves to get sick and seldom appear as 
patients. But toa robust person who is sick but a day or 
two in the year, medicines are a mystery past his under- 
standing, and hence should be carefully written out. 


....-Diphtheria statistics for 1895 have been issued by 
the Paris Enfants Malades Hospital, where the serum 
treatment was used. Of 1,140 children, 158 or 13.85 pet 
cent. died; 87 of these within twelve hours after the 
patient was admitted to the hospital. The average of 


deaths used to be between 48 and 56 per cent, 
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Science. 


WE at length have an authentic account by an in- 
telligent eye-witness, of a combat between a sperm 
whale and a colossal squid or cuttlefish, and the report 
of the capture by the crew of the French gunboat 
‘* Alecto’’ of a squid forty feet in length is substantia- 
ted. Mr. F. T. Bullen writes to Mature that when cruis- 
ing in the Strait of Malacca, between the Nicobars and 
the Malay Peninsula, he saw in the night by moonlight, 
ata distance ‘‘something undera mile,’ a very large 
sperm whale engaged in deadly conflict with a mon- 
strous squid, whose long arms enveloped ‘‘ the whale’s 
whole body,’’ like ‘‘a nest of mighty serpents.” The 
head raised itself half out of the water, and he plainly saw 
the head of the squid, which appeared ‘‘about the size of 
one ofour largest oil-casks, which held 336 gallons.’’ The 
ink-black eyes were about a foot in diameter. Around 
the combatants were smaller whales or immense sharks, 
evidently aiding the sperm whale. The writhings 
gradually ceased, thearms slipped off the whale’s body, 
which seemed to float unusually high, and the struggle 
was ended. On another occasiona dying sperm whale 
ejected masses bitten or torn off in blocks, which were 
about six by eight feet long and six inches thick, from 
the body of a squid. Fromanother sperm whale, a num- 
ber of squid were taken, the largest of which was six 
feet long, exclusive of the head. This whale lives 
principally on squid, but the stomach of one near New 
Zealand contained a large quantity of long fishes includ- 
ing blue and red rock cod, gropers, barracouta and sea- 
bream. 


.... The University of Virginia has been experimenting 
with weeds in order to determine their value as fertil- 
izers, taking their proportion of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash as the criterion of commercial value. 
Fifty species of weeds were taken for the experiment, 
and of these fifty the highest in value per dry ton was 
the common pokeberry (Phytolacca decandra), which in- 
dicated that a dry ton of this would equal as manure 
what would cost $21.93 if the chemical matters above 
named had been bought for manure. The lowest in 
value of the fifty thus used for manure would be com- 
mon panic grass (Panicum virgatum), which would be 
worth only $3.40 per ton, estimated in the same way. 
Strange to say, some closely allied species of grass 
showed high manurial value. The common crab grass 
(Panicum sanguinale), stands third on the list, with a 
value oi $13.39 per ton. One very remarkable fact is 
the exceptional value of the poke berry. This is given 
as $21.93, while the next on the list, bitter dock (the 
common Rumex obtusifolius) is but $16.26; all the others 
down to the panic grass following each other in frac- 
tions of the dollar only between them. The idea of 
making these very original tests seems to have orig- 
inated with Dr. C. F. Millspaugh, the botanist of the 
Experimental Station. 


....Achild in Philadelphia vomited a creature-look- 
ing substance about six inches long, and the family 
physician pronounced it a very dangerous worm, and 
recommended medicines accordingly. It was taken to 
another physician, who declared it was not a parasite 
of the worm persuasion, but something of the reptilian 
class, which must have been taken in with water when 
young, and had grown to this great size in the child’s 
body. A third physician admitted that there was some- 
thing ‘‘ mysterious-looking’’ about the creature; but— 
it is supposed, being a homeopathist—he cast doubts 
on the verdicts of his pseudo-fellows, and recommended 
that the marvel be sent to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences. The first test proved that the ‘‘creature’”’ be- 
longed to the vegetable and not to the animal world; 
and with a little skilful unrolling and microscopic work 
the fearful thing proved to be a narrow strip of banana 
peel which the child had eaten with the fruit! How 
many wonderful things recorded in pathology may there 
not be which could be as simply explained if the proper 
care had been taken? ‘ 


-...The value of paleontology as affording a basis 
for the evolution theory is second to no other series of 
facts. The genealogy of the horse is the most striking 
instance of geological succession and the most complete 
phylogeny of any group of the animal kingdom. 
Messrs. Osborn and Wortman, of the Central Park Mu- 
seum, are working out further details of this case, and 
find between two genera of the horse family a series of 
intermediate forms connecting Mesohippus and Anchi- 
therium, so that a strict definition of generic and specific 
forms becomes impossible. They show that the ter- 
tiary horse was a type ‘‘slowly specializing and con- 
Stantly increasing in size.” 


-...Ata recent meeting of the Entomological Society 
of London Mr. Merrifield exhibited specimens of the 
sulphur yellow butterfly (Gonepteryx) bred from cater- 
pillars found in North Italy and Germany, the chrysa- 
lids of which had been subjected to various tempera- 
tures. He stated that high temperature appeared to 
Cause an increase of yellow scales in the female, and 
low temperatures generally reduced the size of the or- 
ange discal spot on the forewings of both sexes. 
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THE annual report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, just issued, confirms our expressed opinion 
that the withdrawal of Government aid from Indian 
schools managed by private parties, would not deprive 
Indians of schooling. For the year ended June 30th, 
1896, Congress directed that the total amount of money 
assigned contract schools should be only eighty per 
cent. of that allowed them the previous year, 1895. 
Nevertheless during 1896 a gain of 933 was made in 
the average attendance of Indian pupils, the total being 
19,121 out of an enrolment of 23,393. The Government 
schools showed a gain of 1,561, over ten per cent.; the 
contract schools a loss of 773, about nineteen per cent.; 
the mission schools not aided by Government a gain of 
44, seven per cent., and the public schools a gain of ror, 
thirty-five per cent. These figures do not include the 
New York Indians nor the Five Civilized Tribes. For 
the current fiscal year the Commissioner states that he 
has arranged tocut down the contract schools fifty per 
cent. from the amount allowed them for 1895, as directed 
by Congress. This will make the total amount assigned 
them $257,928, of which $198,228 will go to Catholic 
schools and $55,440 to Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
and Lincoln Institution, Philadelphia, the two schools 
for which Congress made special appropriations. The 
other $6,000 is taken by Miss Grace Howard’s school in 
South Dakota, an Episcopal school in Wyoming and a 
little day school in Michigan. Compared with the 
$611,570 granted contract schools in 1892 this shows as 
rapid progress toward the discontinuance of the Indian 
contract school system as could reasonably be asked in 
view of the large investments made by religious socie- 
ties in Indian school ‘‘plants.’’ Five of such school 
plants have been sold or leased to the Government, 
which has conducted Government schools therein but 
has retained, almost unchanged, the old corps of 
trained instructors. Others will doubtless be taken by 
the Government if they are offered. Appropriations for 
Indian education were increased for this year twenty- 
two per cent., the first time in the past four sessions of 
Congress that they have not been decreased. 





....Asthe heat of the recent educational contest in 
England declines general regret is expressed over the 
lost opportunity for needed reforms. Among these is 
relief from the disgrace of a child population stunted 
and demoralized by early and excessive labor. The 
Berlin International Labor Conference of 1890disclosed 
the fact that England stood at a very low stage in this 
respect. In common with Spain and Italy, she per- 
mitted the employment of children under twelve years 
of age, and was the only one of the three that had not 
carefully guarded the labor allowed between ten and 
twelve. English philanthropists felt the stigma, and 
have striven ever since to secure a law raising the age 
of permissible labor. The one clause of the late bill 
universally approved was that making twelve years the 
lowest age for juvenile employment in mills, factories, 
fields and workshops. In1819g the age for juvenile la- 
bor in cotton mills was fixed at nine; in 1896 it stands at 
eleven. The report of the chief inspector of factories 
and workshops for 1894 gives the following list of noti- 
fied accidents to children during the year: 


Amputation of part of right hand................. 14 Cases. 
Amputation of part of left hand................... 6G. -* 
Loss of sight of one or both eyes..................- I case. 
Fracture of limbs or bones of trunk ............... 9 cases 
PractusG Of RANG OF 1008 soci ccccicccscs sevcsacess 1G 
[emirate 10 REAM GRE TACOS 5.05 25s cccncscccescccsees a0,“ 
Lacerations, contusions, and other injuries not enu- 

SUNG ONES. 6.0 ine Secwecccccccseunvacvioncas ma.“ 


Forty-seven of these cases, including five amputations, 
were of cruel accidents to little girls. 


....Nijni-Novgorod, famous the world over for its an- 
nual fair, was made this year the seat of a grand ex- 
position of the fine arts and the industrial arts 
of the Russian Empire. It was the sixteenth ex- 
position of the kind in the history of the nation, 
the former having been held either at Moscow or 
St. Petersburg. Some idea of the immense display may 
be gained from the simple statement that the site of 
the exhibit exceeded by a hectare that of the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889. A remarkable feature of the collec- 
tion was a full and thoroughly systematized presenta- 
tion ot the schools of the country. The material was 
of the same kind as that usually found in similar col- 
lections, namely, plans and photographs of school 
buildings, pictures of groups of students, and students’ 
exercises. All orders of education were included; the 
section of primary schools displayed two complete 
school buildings, one a public school, the other pri- 
vate. A graphic chart presented the principal statistics 
of the system. It included sixty-three establishments 
of superior instruction enrolling 28,000 students male 
and female. A large place was reserved for technical 
and industrial schools. Everything was done to attract 
teachers and to facilitate their examination of the sec- 
tion. Free entrance was accorded to them, and arrange- 
ments made for their board and lodging at very low 
rates. Professors of secondary schools were cared for 
for twelve cents a day (twenty-five kopeks) and pri- 
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teachers at seven cents (fifteen kopeks). At 
these rates accommodations were afforded for 1,000 pro- 
fessors and 6,000 elementary teachers. A rich and 
varied program of lectures, conferences, etc., on educa- 
tional topics was also offered. The success of this sec- 
tion of the exposition is due to M. Kovalevsky, who had 
spent some time in France charged with a special mis- 
sion from his Government to study the French system 
of public instruction. 


mary 


Personals. 


ANTONIO MACEO, the Cuban insurgent leader, is the 
only survivor of ten brothers, all of whom have given 
their lives in battle to make Cuba free. Antonio was 
the eldest, and he is described now as a fierce-eyed, 
heavy-browed, broad-shouldered, bulldog-jawed-man 
of about fifty. His father owned a comfortable planta- 
tion and kept pack mules for hire, which the son, when 
he was alittle fellow, used to drive along the mountain 
roads, sometimes going great distances, and thus came 
to learn every nook and corner of the island. In the 
first rebellion the Maceos took a neutral position until a 
band of Spanish guerrillas sacked and burned the plan- 
tation, leaving the younger children and the wife bound 
and gagged. Then the father called his sons together 
and exacted a promise from each that they would never 
lay down their arms until Cuba wasfree. This promise 
allhave kept. Antonio entered the rebellion at twenty- 
three, a raw, taciturn, shy fellow, with little or no edu- 
cation. But he wasa born fighter, and in a short time 
developed into a soldier of the highest qualities, abso- 
lutely fearless, and a natural leader of men. He fought 
tillthe rebellion was put down, and onaccountof his prom- 
inence in the war was exiled fromthe island. He received 
many dangerous wounds, being once shot through the 
lungs; and his hairbreadth escapes and exciting adven- 
tures were such as fall to the lot of very few men. Un- 
discouraged as to the liberation of Cuba, he made his 
way to the United States, where he received employ- 
ment at West Point as a groom. There he had special 
facilities to watch the drilling and cavalry evolutions and 
study the theory of war, During this time no one knew 
who he was. He became a hard student, and for ten 
years spent all his time in perfecting his educaticn; 
even borrowing books from the students, and in schem- 
ing to bring about another uprising in his native coun- 
try. Once he tried to land in Cuba and start a rebel- 
lion; but his plan was frustrated. When, however, the 
news came that Cuba had actually arisen, Maceo, with 
a band of only nineteen confederates, determined to 
join the insurgents. He sailed to the island, effected a 
landing, and amid the greatest hardships and dangers 
joined his comrades. His presence was the greatest 
impetus to their cause; for immediately his fame and 
ability as a soldier enabled him tg surround himself 
with a thousand followers, and from that time to this 
his doings have been reported in every paper all over 
the world. Spain, it is said, would give a million pesos 
for his head. 


...-Athletic honors in America this year have fallen 
to Miss Beatrix Hoyt and Miss Bessie Moore; the former 
being lady champion of golf and the latter of tennis. Miss 
Hoyt won her prize at the Morristown, N.J., links week 
before last, making eighteen'holes in ninety-five strokes 
—a remarkably good score. She isa granddaughter of 
Salmon P.Chase, late Chief Justice of the United States, 
and is much younger than any of her other competi- 
tors, being only seventeen years of age. The Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Club sent her to Morristown as one of 
its representatives. Miss Moore comes from Ridge- 
wood, N.J.,and won her title aschampionat the Staten 
Island tournament a few weeks ago. She holds the 
championship of New Jersey, the Middle States and 
America: andthe only competitor who hascome near her 
score has been Miss Atkinson, of Canada. Miss Moore 


plays tennis much better than most men, and her strokes 
are given with great strength and accuracy. 


....Johanna Ambrosius (Frau Voigt) the German 
peasant woman, whose poems have made her famous all 
over Germany and even in the outside world of letters, 
was a year ago living ina little snow-covered hut, earn- 
ing her own bread, mending her father’s nets, oiling 
his boots, digging potatoes, cutting wheat, gathering 
pine needles to fill beds, shearing sheep, chopping 
wood, caring for cattle and laboring in the fields. But 
like all poets she Aad to write, and when ‘‘ The Last 
Song’’ appeared and was brought to the attention of the 
Empress, who was so pleased that she immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to her with gifts and honors, her 
obscure peasant life ended. Her poems have reached 
their twenty-eighth edition. 


....Dr. Nansen, the arctic explorer, is a lover of 
bright colors. ‘‘The Fram,” the ship on which he has 
just made his expedition, is painted green, gray, scar- 
let, white and gold, a bright contrast of color to the 
bluish white of the arctic seas. 


....The Czar’s private yacht is said to seat comforta- 
bly, in the dining room, a party of eighty persons. It 
has also a library, and music and billiard rooms fitted 
up most gorgeously, and a kitchen whose arrangements 
are most elaborate and complete. 


....Carriages are apparently great luxuries in the 
Transvaal Republic; for news has come that Mrs. 
Krtiger, wife of the President, is soon to have one for 
the first time. 
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As the campaign draws toward the close both sides 
intensify, in their estimates, at least, expressions of 
confidence in the result. Both the Democratic and 
Populist Committees insist that Mr. Bryan will be elect- 
ed by a substantial electoral majority, and the Repub- 
licans are inclined to insist that McKinley will have 
over 300 electoral votes. The past week was an active 
and exciting one in the political campaign. Mr. Bryan 
continued his speaking tour in the Middle West, and 
intends to spend the last days in Chicago; ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison visited several places in Indiana, draw- 
ing large audiences, and his speeches attracted much 
attention, and Secretary Carlisle went to Kentucky to 
deliver a number of speeches for Palmer and Buckner. 
Mr. Carlisle spoke first in Covington, his own town. 
Odd Fellows Hall was crowded, and a thousand or more 
men and boys were on the street outside. From the 
beginning Mr. Carlisle was interrupted by yells, hisses 
and cat-calls by persons in the hall and by the noise of 
tumult without. While he was speaking two eggs were 
thrown at him fromthe rear of the hall, one of them 
narrowly missing his head. He paid no attention to 
the disturbance, or the assault, and at the close of his 
address was escorted home by a party of friends and 
policemen. A great deal of indignation has been ex- 
pressed, and the Mayor of Covington has been urged 
to find out who the assailants were and prosecute them. 
The incident has had an unfavorable effect un the Bryan 
campaign in Kentucky. 


No agreement has been reached between the dual 
candidates for the Vice Presidency on the Bryan 
ticket. Mr. Watson, it is said, has concluded not to 
make any more speeches during the rest of the cam- 
paign. His letter of acceptance, said to have been 
mailed to Chairman Butler, of the Populist National 
Committee, two or three weeks ago, has not been pub- 
lished. Senator Butler denies that he has received it. 
The loss of the letter is a peculiar incident of the pe- 
culiar campaign of the Populists. Last week he tele- 
graphed tothe Kansas Secretary of State asking that 
his name as candidate for Vice President be taken off 
the Middle-of-the-Road Populist ticket.* The Secre- 
tary of State decided to comply with his request. 
The Populist ticket will, therefore, contain but one 
name, that of Mr. Bryan, and it is thought that this 
will result in the loss of thousands to the fusion tick- 
et. The Middle-of-the-Road Populists in Georgia 
have decided to withdraw their electoral ticket. The 
feeling between them and the Democrats is so strong 
that fusion is impossible. Fusion has also failed utter- 
ly in Tennessee. Fusion tickets are still in the field in 
thirty States. ‘The division ofelectors gives 260 to the 
Democrats and 87 to the Populist Party. In many 
States the Populists and Democrats appear to be working 
harmoniously on the fusion ticket, but in many others 
there is great dissatisfaction among the Populists, par- 
ticularly in the South; and it is believed that many thou- 
sand votes that would otherwise have been cast for 
Bryan will go to the McKinley ticket. As the battle 
grows hotter in the border States of the South there is a 
disposition among the supporters of the Palmer and 
Buckner ticket to cast their votes direct for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, so as to make their protest against the Chicago 
ticket and convention more telling. 





A CAMPAIGN incident in Chicago attracted wide atten- 
tion. Sometime ago the Republicans determined to 
have a monster procession on the night of October 
31st. Theroutes were laid out and permission was ob- 
tained from the Chief of Police forthe parade. The 
followers of Mr. Bryan planned to organize a pro- 
cession for the same night, to march over the same 
routes, and application was made to the Police Depart- 
ment for a permit. When the Republicans were in- 
formed that a Bryan procession was to follow the 
McKinley procession, believing that a collision would 
be almost certain and that there would be rioting, they 
concluded to withdraw their request from the Police 
Department and give up the parade. The Democrats, 
however, decided that they would go on with their 
parade, and they obtained a temporary injunction 
directing the Chief of Police not to interfere with it. 
Anapplication was then made to Judge Tuley, known 
for his sympathy with Governor Altgeld, to make the 
injunction permanent. Judge Tuley is opposed to 
‘“ government by injunction,” and he decided adversely 
on the application. He held that the judiciary ought 
not to attempt to control the police in a matter of this 
kind and declared that to issue such an injunction under 
the circumstances would be almost equivalent to incit- 
ing ariot. Counsel for the Democrats insisted that 
they had a right to parade and to resist by force any 
interference of the police. The judge expressed his 
astonishment that counsel should notify the court of a 
purpose to commit a riot unless an injunction was 
procured, and he indignantly and most positively denied 
the application. It is reported that the parade has 
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finally been abandoned, and it is, perhaps, fortunate for 
Chicago that this decision has been reached. 





ANOTHER incident of special note was the issuing 
from the Chicago headquarters of the Democratic Party 
of a document telegraphed to newspapers outside of 
Chicago, but not given to the papers of that city, which 
was interpreted as an attempt to array workmen against 
their employers. The document opens with a statement 
that Chicago manufacturers admit that if McKinley is 
elected wages will be reduced from ten to twenty-five 
per cent.; asserts that no employer has offered to raise 
wages in case of McKinley’s election; that many em- 
ployers have threatened to discharge their men if they 
dare to vote for Bryan, and to close their shops or re- 
duce wages if Mr. Bryan is elected; that the gold stand- 
ard makes it impossible for employers to maintain the 
present scale of wages, and that if the workmen in any 
factory or mill are in doubt on these points they can 
settle them conclusively by appointing a committee to 
confer with their employers. The document goes onto 
suggest that such committees should ask for a written 
agreement for an increase in wages if Mr. McKinley is 
elected or an absolute guaranty that inthat event wages 
shall not be cutdown. The publication of this docu- 
ment called out the severest criticism from all parts of 
the country. 

THE results of the Lexow inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the Police Department of this city, have not 
been very great, so far as the conviction and punish- 
ment of the men implicated is concerned. Indictments 
were found against thirty-one officials, from inspector 
down to patrolmen, including no fewer than ten cap- 
tains and five sergeants. Out of all these cases only 
one man has suffered to the full extent of his sentence. 
The great majority of these indictments have been dis 
missed, presumably because the evidence was deemed 
insufficient for conviction, and many of the indicted 
officials have been restored to their positions. In two 
cases the verdict was acquittal. There are two or three 
pending cases, and three or four which are to be tried 
again. The most important of all the convictions 
was that of Inspector McLaughlin. There was a dis- 
agreement on his first trial, but he was convicted on 
the second. Nowcomes the Court of Appeals and pro- 
nounces his conviction void, and orders a newtrial. The 
ground upon which the Court at Albany nullifies the 
proceedings of the trial court, and reverses the decision 
of the Appellate division confirming the conviction, is 
that the defendant was entitled to a change of venue; 
that when this was denied by the trial court, a sub-. 
stantial right was infringed; and that McLaughlin was 
entitled to the plea that there was such an atmosphere 
of prejudice that he could not have a fair trial in New 
York City. Mr. McLaughlin has been at liberty on bail. 
Itis held by some that the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals restores him to his place on the police force and 
entitles him to back pay. On the whole, these trials 
have, for what reason is not quite clear, resulted disas- 
trously to the interests of justice. 





WE have had in the past tew months very little direct 
information as to the progress of negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain on the Venezuelan 
dispute. More or less shrewd surmises as to the posi- 
tion of the two countries have been made, but they have 
been without official confirmation. This much we 
thought we knew that the British Ambassador, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, who has just returned to this country 
from London, brings ‘‘ instructions aiming ata friendly 
settlement’’ of the question. This is from the British 
Foreign Office. But Sir Julian himself, on being ques- 
tioned, denies that he brings England’s case, or any 
document or verbal message, even. Hecomes, he says, 
simply to resume negotiations. This, then, is all that 
we are certain of, after all. Negotiations are to be re- 
sumed. Of this nobody had any doubt, because they 
have not been broken off. We also know that the two 
countries are dealing with the matter in an amicable 
spirit. Venezuela wants the question settled, but set- 
tled fully and fairly. She will not be satisfied with any 
arbitration that does not include all disputed territory. 
She rejects the Schomburgk line, and will not accept it 
unless the Boundary Commission, in which she has the 
utmost confidence, decides that the English claims are 
valid up to that line. 





For a long time foreign shippers and domestic import- 
ers have protested against what they have felt were the 
exorbitant fees demanded by the United States Consuls. 
Those fees have, however, been a large feature in the 
attractiveness of the positions, and they have hitherto 
remained. Secretary Olney has cut them off to a 
very great extent by issuing an order limiting the 
cases where an oath may be demanded of a shipper to 
those where fraudulent under-valuation or misrepre- 
sentation is suspected, and forbidding the consuls to 
receive the whole or part of any fees charged for the 
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administration of an oath, and from receiving anything 
as a gratuity or otherwise directly or indirectly in con- 
nection with these fees. -The Treasury Department 
has for a long time, it is said, been trying to alleviate 
the situation, but could find no way until the attention 
of the State Department was called to the matter, with 
the result of the promulgation of this order. An idea 
of the degree to which it will affect the consuls is seen 
in the fact, as stated, that the loss to those officials in 
England alone will be more than $200,000. The system 
is one that was never contemplated in organizing the 
consular service, but has developed and has frequently 
given occasion for much scandal. 





It has gradually come out that Lord Salisbury has 
submitted to the consideration of the Powers a plan 
for a congress to assemble, probably at St. Petersburg, 
to consider a revision of the Treaty of Paris, rescind- 
ing the clauses giving the Sultan exclusive control 
over the Bosporus and Dardanelles, and a plan for the 
administration of the internal affairs of the Turkish 
Empire under the general supervision of the European 
Governments. From this, however, it is understood 
that the Egyptian Question is to be excluded. There 
are no indications that any progress has been made in 
this direction, tho there has been much discussion. 
Attention has been directed to a conference of the Am- 
bassadors at Vienna with Count Goluchowski, fol- 
lowed by one with the Emperor at Buda Pesth, where 
he is staying. The German attack on England con- 
tinues, but with somewhat less of bitterness; but the 
English press is generally silent. The general im- 
pression appears to be tnat England has thrown her in- 
fluence on the side of France and Russia, with a view 
to securing their help in settling matters in Turkey, that 
Italy is being bound more closely to France, that Aus- 
tria is looking out for her own interests, and that the 
position of isolation is being occupied by Germany. 





THE relations between the United States Government 
and the Turkish Government have, if we may trust the 
dispatches from Washington, advanced toward a satis- 
factory conclusion. The destiny of the ‘‘ Bancroft,”’ it 
is true, is still somewhat of a mystery. The report that 
Minister Terrell was to go from Constantinople to 
Smyrna, and then sail in her through the Dardanelles 
has been succeeded by one to the effect that Consul- 
General Short is to furnish the diplomatic burden neces- 
sary to secure an easy passage. Whatever may be the 
facts with regard to that, it is stated that the Porte has 
made two important concessions: first, that the families 
of Armenians resident in this country are to be per- 
mitted to come to them; and second, that the question 
of a naturalization treaty between the two countries is 
to be reopened. It has long been the custom of Arme- 
nians immigrating to the United States to come alone, 
and after having established themselves here in busi- 
ness to send for their families. A number of such peo- 
ple during the past year have made repeated efforts to 
bring their wives and children, but have been met by 
the absolute refusal of the Turkish Government 
to permit them to leave. Minister Terrell has 
made repeated representations to the Turkish 
Government as to the hardships involved in this, and at 
]ast it appears that the Sultan has yielded. 


THE question of a naturalization treaty is by no 
means a new one. The position taken by the Turk- 
ish Government has been that no Turkish subject 
could change his allegiance without special permit 
from the Sultan, and that if any man left the Empire 
and became a citizen of another country and should re- 
turn to Turkey the Government would not recognize his 
claim to the privileges of foreign citizenship. On the 
other hand, the United States has never yielded in the 
slightest degree its claim that an American citizen has 
the full right to American protection, whether he be 
native born or naturalized. For many years there was 
no great difficulty in regard to the matter, the number 
of such Americans in the Turkish Empire not being 
very large. During the reign of the present Sultan, 
however, the question has repeatedly come up, and 
sometimes in aggravated form. Various attempts have 
been made to solve it. At the time that Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus was Minister at Constantinople a treaty was 
drafted on the same general principles as that 
in force between this country and Germany. It 
recognized the right of Turkish subjects to come 
to this country and become American _ subjects 
and then to have the protection of the United 
States on their return to Turkey, provided that 


return was temporary and not permanent. This is an ac- 
cepted principle in the relations of the United States with 
all European countries. There was, however, a diffi- 
culty in that this treaty did not provide for those in Tur- 
key who had been recognized for many years as regu- 
lar citizens of the United States, and accordingly it was 
thrown out by the Senate. 


Mr. Hirsch, who succeeded 
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Mr. Straus, made another attempt but failed. It is now 
stated that Mr. Terrell has succeeded in securing from 
the Turkish Government a reconsideration of the ques- 
tion; and, to judge from various reports that come with 
regard tothe other topics, it would seem that every- 
thing else is to be held subordinate tothe discussion of 
this treaty. Minister Terrell has announced through 
the agent of the United Press, that the relations be- 
tween the two Governments are most cordial. In his 
reception of the new Turkish Minister, Mustapha Tah- 
sin Bey, who succeeds Mavroyeni Bey, President 
Cleveland spoke curteously but very pointedly with 
regard to the conclusion of the matter now atissue, ex- 
pressing his hope that under the new relations the con- 
clusion would be speedily reached, and the Minister has 
given assurance that all questions at issue will be speed- 
ily settled. 





In Turkey itself, so far as appears, there is a general 
belief that the situation is becoming more critical. 
The reports of a massacre at Van, on October 2d, 
have not as yet been confirmed, and if there was such 
massacre it is probable that it was in the district rather 
than inthe city itself. There were reports of trouble 
at Cesarea, and of threatened difficulties at Brusa; but 
those also have not been confirmed. The most serious 
item is the decision of the Turkish Governmen to levy 
a tax upon the people for the special purpose of 
securing arms for the Moslem population. The drago- 
mans of the different embassies have entered a formal 
protest; but no reply has been made except a vague 
statement that the money and arms are needed for the 
reserves. Full details of the massacre at Egin show 
that it was deliberately planned and executed by the 
Government officials. In Constantinople the arrest 
and imprisonment of Armenians of wealth has con- 
tinued. The constant arrest of the Armenian laborers 
has paralyzed the whole trade of the city. The porters 
in the custom house, boatmen, servants of every de- 
scription, have hitherto been largely Armenians, and 
the fact that no Armenian man is safe inthe streets 
makes it impossible for business houses or private 
families to employ them. The result is absolute col- 
lapse of business and great tension in every respect. 
The Revolutionists have issued a proclamation ad- 
dressed to the Powers of Europe saying that their last 
demonstration has accomplished nothing, and that un- 
less something be done speedily they will make another 
that will be far more serious. Inthe interior the de- 
mand for taxes continues, and the feeling of despair is so 
great that everything is ata standstill. The better class 
of Turks are becoming indignant and protesting against 
the demoralization of all trade and business of every 
kind. 





THESE are anxious days for Spain. Its daily expendi- 
tures in trying to put down the rebellions in Cuba and 
the Philippines are enormous, and its financial resources 
must soon be exhausted unless it secures the loan it has 
been seeking, thus far in vain. It needs $200,000,000 
badly, but nobody seems to care to take the bonds at 
ordinary rates. Foreign capitalists will not touch them 
unless a high rate of interest is promised, a large sink- 
ing fund provided, a special guaranty given, and the 
bonds freed from taxes. To the interest must be 
added a two per cent. commission demanded for ne- 
gotiating the loan. These terms are hard terms for 
Spain, which is a poor country, with small recuperative 
power. The Premier admitted recently that the drain 
of men and money cannot be borne much longer. The 
outlook in Cuba does not encourage the Government 
at Madrid. General Weyler wants a year more to put 
down the revolt. He says the prolongation of the rainy 
season has increased the sickness in the army and de- 
layed the completion of the Jucaro and Moron trocha. 
He says he wanted to crush the insurgents with the 
new troops, but he had to use them to strengthen posi- 
tions already occupied. He hopes, however, soon to be 
able to confine the war tothat portion of the island lying 
east of the new trocha. He is now massing forces 
against Maceo. A statement just published shows that 
eighty-four sugar estates, producing annually from 
1,200,000 to 24,000,000 pounds of sugar, have been de- 
Stroyed since the war began. 





THE marriage of Princess Helene of Montenegro to 
the Prince of Savoy, heir apparent to the throne of 
Italy, has taken place with all the outward eclat possi- 
ble. The Princess has been admitted to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and has been most graciously received 
by the populace. Those, however, who are best able to 
judge state there is a general feeling of despondency 
rather than of jubilation. The failure in Abyssinia, 
followed by the dependence upon Russia for the terms 
secured from Menelek, still rankles in the minds of the 
people. The weakness of the Government has been 
again made manifest by the treaty negotiated with 
France in regard to Tunis. The exact terms have not 
been clearly stated, but there is a general conviction 
that they are by no means favorable to Italy. So far 
the Triple Alliance seems to the people to be a very one- 
sided affair; they, at any rate, have gained nothing from 
it, and now that England appears to have joined its 
opponents, the situation abroad is not such as to inspire 

The local situation, too, continues 
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Missions. 
Bible Work in Turkey. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN Bisxe Society. 


LIKE politics and business, evangelistic work in this 
country is in a chaotic state. The work of the Bible 
Society is no exception to this statement. 

The fearful scenes of August 26th and 27th in this 
capital of the Sultan were in sad accord with what has 
been transpiring throughout the whole country, and 
only a single manifestation of a volcanic condition like- 
ly to result in terrible convulsions at any moment. 

As to work for the Armenians, which has always oc- 
cupied so conspicuous a place in the efforts both of the 
American Board and of the American Bible Society in 
Turkey, any planning for the future of this work at 
once finds itself face to face with the question, How 
much of the Armenian nation is left or likely to be left 
towork for? After European diplomacy has finished its 
contemptible and selfish game, will there remain an Ar- 
menian race in Turkey? Should a remnant escape, 
shall we be able to carry on among them Bible work and 
other evangelistic operations? And what facilities are 
likely to exist for the energetic prosecution of such en- 
terprises? Business and industry of all kinds through- 
out the country are becoming painfully aware of the 
necessity of looking for other employés than the Arme- 
nians, upon whom they have hitherto depended. The 
Armenians are being rapidly driven out, of the market. 
At the outbreak of the riot last week one of the first 
incidents was the slaying of the Armenian hama/s (por- 
ters) in the custom houses by their Moslem competitors. 
It is a symptom of the general tendency. If the work- 
ing-class Armenians are spared, they are so terrorized 
as to hesitate to show themselves on the streets. Even 
if they are willing to begin work again employers are 
hesitating to imperil their own interests by continuing 
to make use of them. And so at the very moment when 
mercy and humanity demand that employment be given, 
and that these Armenians should have a chance toearn 
at least their bread, it is becoming almost impractica- 
ble to employ them. 

A large proportion of the Bible colporters of the 
Levant Agency have been Armenians. As yet not one 
has been dismissed because of the embarrassments 
which make his work so difficult. They have labored 
on with perseverance and courage since the terrible 
events of last winter; and we have been amazed at the 
amount of work they have been able to accomplish. In 
some places their success has been phenomenal. This 
is especially true of Urfa, unsurpassed I believe by any 
other place as to the magnitude and throughness of the 
diabolical crimes enacted there. Authorization was 
promptly given to our Urfa agent to distribute Scrip- 
tures gratuitously among this utterly impoverished peo- 
ple. But we have been immensely surprised by the 
large number of copies actually bought and paid for by 
people who had been so mercilessly plundered. The 
need they felt first and most keenly after their calamity 
was that of the Bible. 

The effect upon the religious spirit and vitality of the 
people seems to have varied greatly in different places. 
In some regions religious lifeand hope have been utter- 
ly crushed, resulting either in absolute indifference or 
even in an inclination to accept Islam as having shown 
itself stronger than Christianity. Elsewhere the result 
has been a more sincere acknowledgment of God anda 
wonderful stimulating of spiritual life. But nearly 
everywhere the Bible is wanted and eagerly accepted, 
tho not always by any means can the price be paid. 
Among the vast majority of these Armenian people, it 
is probably safe to say, that the sense of spiritual need 
has been wonderfully intensified. Could they remain 
free of further molestation, the doors would be wide 
open for the circulation of the Scriptures among them; 
and we could reasonably hope for unusually good re- 
sults. Butsolongas European diplomacy continues its 
selfish course, the terror will increase and the possi- 
bility of any successful work among them will diminish. 

How about Bible work among the other communities ? 
Tho not so closely dependent upon Armenian colpor- 
ters, yet it is closely enough connected with the work 
for Armenians to quickly feel the depressing influence. 
The business stagnation is universal. The general 
poverty grows more crushing. Increasing multitudes 
of people are only too grateful if they find money 
enough to buy their daily bread. It is not surprising 
that so many reply to the urgent solicitations of the col- 
porter: ‘‘It is no time to buy books; our families are 
hungry for bread.’’ And then, in addition to the pov- 
erty, men’s minds are elsewhere than on books. The 
universal state of unrest does not dispose people to pur- 
chase books, or even to think about them. 

Of Government interference with colporters, which 
up to a year ago had seemed to be constantly growing 
in frequency and inits aggravating nature, there is now 
little or none. For this there isa very simple explana- 
tion. Hitherto interference with colporters has 
usually occurred while they were traveling from place 
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to place. The present status of things has rendered 
traveling for the most part impracticable. The colpor- 
ters do what work they can in the towns where they 
reside, and so are much less liable to fall intothe hands 
of officials who regard them with suspicion. This diffi- 
culty as to traveling has, of course, greatly impaired 
the efficiency of the work. We can hope for no change 
for the better until the whole question is adjusted and 
the country settles into a normally peaceful state. 

In conclusion, it is certainly gratifying that, notwith- 
standing all the hindrances and peculiar difficulties that 
exist, the demand for Scriptures, both for gratuitous 
distribution and distribution by sale, has been greater 
than the agency has been able to promptly meet. It is 
quite possible that the year’s statistics may show a dis- 
tribution pretty nearly equal to that of last year. 
Should it prove so, however, it must only be regarded 
as extraordinary. Should the status of things continue 
substantially as it is, the prospecis for this work would 
be gloomy in the extreme. On the other hand, any 
rational settlement of the political question would un- 
doubtedly be attended with a wonderful advance in the 
eagerness of all classes and races for the divine Word. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for November 8th. 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED.—1 Kinos 8: 54-63. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘' Thy throne shall be established 
forever.’’—2 SAM. 2: 16. 

Notes.—‘* An end of praying.’’—Let that prayer be 
read carefully, as it is a most beautiful and wonderful 
prayer. ‘* Kneeling on his knees.’’—The usual atti- 
tude of prayer was standing, with one or both hands 
lifted. Such is the attitude usually figured on ancient 
monuments, very seldom kneeling. Yet special occa- 
sions of humiliation would call for prostration. Com- 
pare vs. 22, which implies standing at first; but appar- 
ently toward the end he fell on his knees. ie 
stood and blessed.’’—Observe the attitude, and notice 
that the blessing was still a prayer. ‘* With a loud 
voice.""—Probably the prayer was not so loud. 
‘* All that he promised.""—It is to be observed that pas- 
sages in Deuteronomy and Joshua are here referred to 
or quoted, such as Joshua 21: 45; 23: 14; also, later, 
Joshua 4: 24; Deut. 31: 6, 8, 17; 4:35, 39; 28: 10. This 
shows that this story of Solomon’s prayer was written 
after Deuteronomy and Joshua had become well known. 
Itis not certain that Solomon's prayer was written out at 
the time and preserved; but the historian, as was usual, 
may have put the appropriate words in Solomon’s mouth. 
‘* That all the peoples of theearth may know.”’— 
—Not ‘‘ people,’’ as in the Old Version, but plural. It 
means the heathen nations, as mentioned in the prayer. 
‘** Offered sacrifice.’’—Better, were offering sacri- 
fice; that is, all through the two weeks of the celebra- 
tion. ‘* Peace offerings.’’—These were eaten by the 
people. ‘* Two and twenty thousand oxen.’’—The 
number seems extravagant of the oxen and sheep, and 
there may bea mistake; yet we must remember that 
the multitude had to be fed for two weeks. 

Jnstruction.—Solomon’s prayer, and this subsequent 
blessing, are remarkable for the purity and spirituality 
which pervade them. There is no coarse adoration of 
the temple or the sacrifices, nothing to offend the mod- 
ern Christian. Solomon’s worship was not formal, but 
of the heart, even altho he had made so much of build- 
ing the temple. 

The attitude of prayer is unimportant. The old Jews 
usually stood, the Christians of early times usually 
knelt. Itis the attitude of the heart that is important. 
That must be humble. 

Solomon made much of the continuity of the history 
of the Jewish people from the time of Moses to his own 
time; and he looked forward to their continuing as a 
nation for long yearsafter. We ought to take a simi- 
lar pride in our national history, and look at it as under 
God’s special care and guidance inthe past. The old 
glories of the country are ours, and the fathers’ God is 
our God. 

God kept his promise to Moses. The promise was 
conditional,and when the condition was fairly kept God 
was liberal in his gift. That is like God, our loving 
Father. Equally liberal has he been to us, giving us a 
prosperity such as Solomon never dreamed of. 

That God may not leave usto perish as a nation, it is 
necessary that we incline our hearts to him, to walk in 
his ways. Those who try to teach our youth to fear 
God are the best patriots. 

Solomon speaks of his prayer as if it might be a con- 
tinual witness or intercession before God in Heaven for 
his people. Such are the prayers of the fathers. God 
does not forget them. Yet we have another Intercessor 
ever there, our Lord and Savior. 

It is a beautiful expression, ‘‘as every day shall re- 
quire,’’ or, as the margin has it, ‘‘ the thing of a day in 
its day.’’ So the Lord’s Prayer has it ‘‘our daily 
bread,’’ and Jesus says we are not to fret about to-mor- 
row, but receive the day’s mercies. We areto look for 
to-day’s grace for to-day’s needs. 

The religious purity and the consequent prosperity of 
the people of Israel was to be a testimony to all the na- 
tions of the earth that Jehovah was God. That is true 
now. Our God and our religion are honored if our peo- 
ple are pure and wise and generous and strong. This 
country is of great influence for good in the world, but 
because we honor liberty and God. If we give up our 
religion we will lose our liberty and sink into anarchy. 
A nation thatsuffers from rebellions and revolutions 
and war fails to honor Ged among the nations. You 
can tell somewhat of the worth of a people’s religion 
by observing its prosperity and influence. This test 
does not speak well for Turkey or Peru. 

Great feasts are proper sometimes. We don’t want 
to work all the time, but can take occasions for holi- 
days and joy, if we only remember God in it all. 
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Where is Christ ? 


CHRIST was on earth, in Nazareth, in Jerusalem, 
on the cross of Calvary, in Joseph’s new sepulcher. 
But he left the earth and ascended to his Father, sit- 
ting at his right hand. Now heis in Heaven. 

But where is the Father? Where is Heaven? Is it 
a place? Is it a condition of heart? Is it a fellow- 
ship? Where is Christ? 

We know little of the location of Heaven, but we 
know more than its place could tell us of where our 
Lord is. He has told us just where he can be 
found. ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock. If 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.’’ Our Lord then is very near us, perhaps within 
our hearts. He is by the door. He may be outside the 
door or he may be within it. But what a difference 
it makes to a man whether the Lord Christ is inside 
or outside that door! 

What is it if he is within the door? It is Heaven. 
Do we not know where Heaven is? It is where Christ 
is, inhiscompany. The chief blessing of earth is the 
sweet fellowship of friends. Home, where our friends 
live with us, is the earthly figure of Heaven. «‘I am 
going home,”’ says the saint as he approaches the bet- 
ter world, because he is going where his best friends 
are. Best, dearest of all is our Elder Brother, is 
God, who is more to us than father, mother, brother 
and sister. If God will be our dear friend, if Jesus 
will come inside our door, sit down with us at our 
table, and converse with us and comfort us, as a wise 
and strong friend might comfort and strengthen us, 
that will be Heaven, Heaven already begun here. To 
what better Heaven can even death introduce us than 
to the affectionate companionship of our Lord and 
Savior ? 

And what is it to have Christ outside our door but 
Hell? Hell is nothing but separation from God; con- 
tinued, and at last persistent and hopeless separation 
from God. To be without God is to be without hope, 
without peace. It is to lose the impulse, the inspiration 
to good. Itis to live in darkness which deepens into 
despair. For the light is not within our closed door; 
it is outside, where Christ, the Light of the world, 
stands and knocks. Where that light cannot shine is 
blackness. To shut Jesus out of our souls is to sink 
those souls into the darkness of eternal night. 

Where, then, is Christ? He is in Heaven. But 
where then is Heaven, and where is Hell? They are 
close together, separated only by the thickness of a 
door, by the stringency of that act of will which opens 
or shuts thedoor. Shut the door on Christ, and you 
are in Hell; open the door to Christ, and you are in 
Heaven; forthe one act invites Christ and the other 
excludeshim. Very near us are those eternal states, 
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We do not need to wait till after death before we 
reach them. We are each already in one of them; 
and an act of gracious will, or an act of perverse will, 
can take us in a moment to the other. Christ is in 
our hearts, or he is excluded. The soul is its own 
place, and by receiving and welcoming the Lord, it 
can make a Heaven, or by rejecting him it can make 
a Hell. On which side of the door is the Lord? 


A Last Word on the Issues. 


THE work of the campaign is substantially dore. 
The people have had the benefit of a full discussion 
of the issues, and if any do not understand them it 
must be because they have deliberately refused to be 
enlightened. It only remains for those who have the 
right and duty of suffrage to record their decision at 
the ballot box. We say our last words with the feel- 
ing that the decision will be a momentous one, the 
most momentous since the campaign of 1864. But 
we have no gloomy forebodings. The voters of this 
country do not mean to put truth on the scaffold or 
wrong on the throne. Time and time again they 
have shown that they are ruled by conscience and 
common sense, and are not to be tempted into the 
way of dishonor by personal or party leadership, how- 
ever brilliant or alluring. Their love of country is 
not an emotion which comes and goes with every 
political campaign; it is as deep and abiding as their 
religion, and it makes them conservative. They will 
reject policies which involve great perils. 

We believe the great perils into which Mr. Bryan 
and his party would lead us are clearly discerned by 
the great majority of the people, and that they are 
determined to put the seal of their condemnation 
upon the dishonorable and revolutionary ideas of the 
Chicago Convention. That is why the party cry has 
given place to the cry of patriotism, and McKinley has 
become not so much the Republican candidate as the 
candidate of the people. They see that free silver 
means an unsound currency, an unstable standard, 
an excuse for debtors, an opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment to repudiate in part its obligations, an occa- 
sion for the world to say we are dishonest. They be- 
lieve that no imaginable wrongs wrought by the gold 
standard can be righted by such an enormous and 
palpable wrong as free silver coinage. 

The uprising against free silver and free riot and 
free spoils is not the uprising of millionaires, monop- 
olists and moneyed men; it is nota fight of capital 
against labor, of the rich against the poor; it isa 
massing of men of intelligence and conscience in all 
walks of life against a desperate, revolutionary policy. 
The operative as well the manufacturer; the clerk 
equally with the merchant; the artisan no less than 
the professional man; the employé as earnestly as the 
employer; all classes are united in defense of the 
country’s honor, the country’s unity and the coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

The strength of the Bryan movementis chiefly due toa 
grievous misunderstanding and to extreme attachment 
to party. It is impossible for many partisans to take 
an independent stand. They cannot bring themselves 
to break with their party. They seem to believe it 
infallible; and when leaders like Senators Hill and 
Gorman adhere to it in spite of their convictions, it is 
not strange that the thousands who know far less do 
the same thing. Different elements have been fused 
by inflaming sectional prejudice and class hatred. 
False ideas have been inculcated and false hopes in- 
spired, and thousands of honest and intelligent voters 
will march to the polls with Bryan ballots thoroughly 
convinced that they are supporting a great and noble 
reform. They have come to believe that corporations, 
bankers, capitalists and Wall Street financiers are 
sinners above all their fellows, and ought in some 
way to be mulcted. By means of the gold standard 
these miscreants, they think, have oppressed the la- 
borer, robbed the farmer, and brought distress upon 
the unfortunate. They are Shylocks, and free silver 
is the instrument by which the millions of slaves may 
break their tyrannical power. There are not wanting 
cunning Iagos to kindle and feed the fires of passion, 
and make men ready for desperate ends. Some of 
these appeals are diabolical in their suggestiveness. 

Those who are thus blinded for the moment by 
passion and prejudice constitute, fortunately, but a 
small fraction of the body of voters. A crushing de- 
feat awaits the unholy cause. All the signs point to 
that result. We take courage when we see how men 





of all parties are railying to the support of the candi- 
dates who stand for sound money, the supremacy of 
law, civil-service reform, and the unity and honor of 
the Nation. Such a revolt from party as that which 
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carries President Cleveland and his entire Cabinet, 
with other great leaders, East and West, North and 
South, into the ranks of the opposition to the Demo- 
cratic ticket and platform adopted at Chicago, is 
without precedent in our own political history. 
Nothing could indicate more impressively the serious 
nature of the questions at issue and the spirit of loy- 
alty tothe country’s institutions. Partisan feeling is 
apt to run high, and partisan claims to take firm 
hold when partisan questions are uppermost; but 
when the issue is vital to the life and honor of the Na- 
tion party ties are snapped like pack thread, and 
patriotism guides the hand that casts the ballot. 

The indications are that we shall have phenomenal 
pluralities in the East for McKinley, and large major- 
ities in the Middle West. There will be more than 
enough electoral votes to make him President; but 
every man who has a vote ought to give it to the 
cause. The pluralities cannot be too large. We 
want to settle these issues forever. We want the 
moral weight of an overwhelming vote to show the 
mind of the country; to convince Mr. Bryan and his 
supporters that their cause is utterly hopeless; to as- 
sure the world that we are not a nation of fools or 
knaves, and to emphasize the power of the public 
conscience. 


The Princeton Inaugural. 


WE publish to-day on another page a summary 
account, froma valued correspondent, of the Prince- 
ton sesqui-centennial as a whole. It was the most 
impressive educational jubilee which has been cele- 
brated in this country, and would probably vie in 
dignity and importance with any ever held in any 
part of the world. 

The three days alloted to the celebration allowed 
ample time for the full and unhurried completion of 
every part of the program without crowding it with a 
tiresome succession of solemn ceremonies. It was 
always possible in the afternoon to get some relief 
from the strain of the morning, and every evening 
brought some new and tonic variation peculiar to it- 
self. The functions assigned to each day were all 
composed of elements characteristic of university life, 
and were skilfully grouped to represent it. 

This intelligent management gave dignity and pur- 
pose to all the details, even to the scenic, convivial 
and athletic demonstrations, as natural expressions 
of the full, free and complex life of the university 
which was then and there to be proclaimed. 

The assembly, which made Alexander Hall brilliant 
with their academic robes, represented higher educa- 
tion on its institutional side, the world over, and on 
a broad and catholic basis, with this possible excep- 
tion, that we do not remember among them a single 
representative of the wome1’s colleges in this country, 
orin England. The foreign delegation was impos- 
ing by its numbers and by the intellectual distinction 
of the men who composed it; whilet he part taken by 
the President of the United States in launching the 
new university, brought the celebration into line 
with Washington’s presence and co-operation when 
the college was scarce one generation old. 

Gratifying and inspiring as all these features of the 
celebration were, the real dignity and importance of 
the occasion lay in the addresses. Dr. van Dyke’s 
poem was committed to us in advance and published 
in our columns last week. President Cleveland’s ad- 
dress, in moral seriousness, dignified appropriateness, 
and in the tumultuous response its pointed and pithy 
allusions called out, must be ranked among the great 
successes of a greatoccasion. President Patton’s ad. 
dress is well characterized by our correspondent. Jt 
is a remarkable definition of the relation of the uni- 
versity to education, by a master who has studied the 
subject in the new light of psychological theory. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson’s oration was in many 
respects the striking feature of the occasion. 

It began with an incomparable account of Prince- 
ton previous to the Revolution, and in the Revo- 
lution. One shining sentence followed another like 
pearls on a string. It is not, however, the beauty 
or force of .the diction which has impressed 
us most, but the orator’s view of the relation 
of education to history and his cautious stric- 
ture on the evil that is coming from the preponder- 
ance of the scientific spirit in our educational meth- 
ods. He said: 

‘‘ The object of education is not merely to draw out 
the powers of the individual mind; it is rather its right 
object to draw all minds to a proper adjustment to the 
physical and social world in which they areto have 
their life and their development; to enlighten, strength- 
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en and make fit. The business of the world is not in- 
dividual success, but its own betterment, strengthen- 
ing and growth in spiritual insight.” 

He dwelt on what we have suffered in our history 
by the education of individualism, and on the study 
of history, literature and politics as its true correc- 
tion. He declared that the duty of a university is not 
merely ‘‘to implant a sense of duty,’’ but to ‘ illu- 
minate duty by every lesson that can be drawn out of 
the past’; and that this must not be done by a dog- 
matic process, but by making the student familiar 
with the world of thought, ‘‘the thinking which de- 
pends upon no time, but only upon human nature.” 

Turning to the scientific spirit, Professor Wilson 
found it breeding contempt for the wisdom of the past 
and full of the arrogance of individualism. 

‘Its laboratories are brisk with the spirit of discov- 
ery; its lecture rooms resound with the discussion of 
new theories of life and novel programs of reform. 
There is no radical like your learned radical, bred in 
the schools; and thoughts of revolution have in our 
time been harbored in universities as naturally as they 
were once nourished among the encyclopedists. It is 
the scientific spirit of the age that has wrought the 
change. 1 am much mistaken if the scientific 
spirit of the age is not doing us a great disservice, work- 
ing in us acertain great degeneracy. Science has bred 
in us a spirit of experiment andacontempt for the past. 
It has made us credulous of quick improvement, hope- 
ful of discovering panaceas, confident of success in 
every new thing. I should tremble to see so- 
cial reform led by men who had breathed [this atmos- 
phere]; I should fear nothing better than utter destruc- 
tion from a revolution conceived and led in the scien- 
tific spirit.” 

These are indeed grave words. They make us 
pause in the trust we have been giving to science as 
the world’s leader in education. They will no doubt 
provoke discussion. The first note of dissent was 
uttered in the presence of the orator at the banquet 
given to the invited guests on Thursday evening. 
They cannot be shaken off easily. They raise ques- 
tions too deep to be discussed here, and they give 
the most serious significance to Professor Wilson’s 
protest: 

“‘Do you wonder, then,” he cries, ‘‘ that I ask forthe 
old drill, the old memory of times gone by, the old school- 
ing in precedent and tradition, the old keeping of faith 
with the past, as a preparation for leadership in days of 
social change ? We have not given science too big a 
place in our education; but we have made a peril- 
ous mistake in giving it too great a preponderance 
in method over every other branch of study. We 
must make the humanities human again; we must 
recall what manner of men we are; we must turn back 
once more tothe region of practical ideals. . . . The 
air of affairs should be admitted into the class rooms 

the air of the world’s transactions, the con- 
sciousness of the solidarity of the race; the sense of the 
duty of man toward man, of the presence of man in 
every problem, of the significance of truth for guidance 
as well as for knowledge.”’ 

Read out of connection with the carefully weighed 
sentences which modified them in the oration, these 
citations may make the impression that the speaker 
doubted the general value of scientific instruction; but 
this will be found to be disclaimed and guarded against 
in the full text of the oration. Interpreted as it was 
delivered, the oration is a strong, wise and every way 
timely protest, and one that comes at this time with 
especial force. 

It is, moreover, a view of education which puts 
things in the right order as to values and lies fully in 
a line with the ideas and aspirations of the late presi- 
dent and founder of Princeton as a university. 

In common with the whole Republic of letters and 
learning whose representatives took part in this 
great celebration we congratulate Princeton on the 
happy success of its entrance upon university life, 
upon the noble gifts provided for it, and upon the 
felicitous coincidence which brought the plans and 
preparations of its friends and directors into full ma- 
turity at the opportune moment when the college had 
reached its sesqui-centennial year. 





-...[It was with some anxiety that we adopted the 
modified phonetic spelling of a few words, fearing that 
it would give offense. We have been pleased to see 
how few there are who object to it. We believe we 
have received one letter this year, and that from a new 
Subscriber, complaining that he was offended by the 
Spelling of a/tho. Another correspondent sends us a 
child’s testimony to the uselessness of the supernumer- 
ary letters. A little girl, five years old, when asked to 
Spell /amé, replied ‘‘l-a-m,” lam-b. The 4 was always 
added after she had pronounced the word, as something 


entirely superfluous, but necessary to the rest in some, 
to her, unknown way. 
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Fifty Years of the American Missionary 
Association. 


THIs Association, which has taken the lead in the 
work of giving the Freedmen of our country a Chris- 
tian education, celebrated worthily its jubilee in Bos- 
ton last week. We report the meetings elsewhere. 
They were attended by thousands, and were pervaded 
by enthusiasm. Ten thousand dollars was subscribed 
to reduce its debt, and new evidence was given that 
its work of helping the depressed and suffering races 
of our country is very near the hearts of our people. 
The society which has criginated and supported such 
institutions as Hampton, Howard University, Fisk 
University, Atlanta University. and a score of other 
colleges and normal schools in the South, which 
maintains the fine Santee Normal School for the In- 
dians, whose Chinese converts in California carry on 
their own missions in Canton and Hongkong, which 
scatters its academies all over the highlands of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and which has just secured the 
overthrow in a Florida court of the infamous Sheats 
law, deserves the abundant favor it receives from the 
churches it so faithfully represents. 

One who attended the meetings would not get the 
impression that the day of anniversaries is past. The 
new, immense Tremont Temple was crowded to the 
upper seats of both immense galleries, and overflow 
meetings filled Park Street Church. Faneuil Hall 
could not hold the people that sought admission 
there at the midday meetings. The addresses were 
earnest and effective; given by workers in the field 
and by representatives of the various races for which 
the Association labors. The audience was attentive 
and responsive, and thoroughly sympathetic with the 
speakers.and the Fisk Jubilee Singers, a company of 
eight improvised for the occasion from the old mem- 
bers of that band who have been in the service of 
the Association as pastors and teachers. Perhaps 
no one address elicited more praise than one which 
was not delivered. The President of the Associa- 
tion, Pres. Merrill E. Gates, was to give a special 
address on the concluding evening, for which he had 
made careful preparation, and which would have 
doubtless been worthy of his reputation as a speaker. 
But the raising of the ten thousand dollars in the 
afternoon meeting had crowded Miss Collins and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer into the evening, and when 
Washington Gladden’s address was ended President 
Gates remarked that he had too much considera- 
tion for the audience to ask them to remain for two 
more addresses, and that while it would be a pleas- 
ure to him to address such an audience the next ad- 
dress, thatof Dr. Mackenzie, would be the last. 

But the most startling and inspiring event of the 
whole meeting occurred in the midst of the gathering 
of the pledges for the Jubilee Fund. The subscrip- 
tions were coming in as fast as they could be read, 
when Secretary Beard arose and read a telegram just 
received from the pastor of the church in Orange Park, 
Fla., announcing that the court had that day declared 
the Sheats law unconstitutional and void. The an- 
nouncement was made with scarce a word of expla- 
nation; but that great audience instantly took its im- 
port. They knew what that atrocious law was; that 
it was intended toshut upthe school at Orange Park, 
which was attended by both white and colored schol- 
ars. That law they evidently knew was a foul out- 
rage on Christian liberty; and they remembered that 
the teachers at Orange Park, by the direction of the 
Association had disobeyed it, and had not refused to 
receive white pupils into their school, and had laid 
themselves open to the punishment of fine and im- 
prisonment inthe county jail. So when the telegram 
was read, as with one impulse they clapped and 
cheered and shouted and swung their arms, and a 
a flutter of handkerchiefs waved all along the galler- 
ies, and it was some minutes before the excitement 
subsided. The officers of the society, who had half 
feared they might have outrun the judgment of the 
constituents, were surprised at the knowledge of the 
matter and the depth of feeling indicated. ‘I could 
have cried,’’ said Mrs. Palmer, ‘‘when I heard the 
telegram read ”; and she spoke the general feeling. 

Nor did they exaggerate the seriousness of the good 
news. It would have been a victory if this decision 
had come, as was thought likely, after appeal on ap- 
peal till it reached the United States District or Su- 
preme Court; but this was on the first trial of the 
case, and that before a Florida court. Florida lawyers 
had argued it before a Florida judge and had gained 
the decision which opens the school; and we do not be- 
lieve that the law will be re-enacted, tho the astonish- 
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ing Superintendent of Public Instruction for Florida 
will doubtless do his best again to restore his law. 

On every such attempt to separate men on the mere 
difference of race, color or caste, without reference 
to ability, culture or character, there rests—and we 
rejoice in it—the curse of God. To give black, 
red, yellow and white equally the privileges of educa- 
tion and religion isthe purpose of the American Mis- 
sionary Association and other societies that have 
joined in its good work. On them rests, and we pray 
may ever rest, the abundant blessing of God. 


The Better Method. 


THE announcement is made that the Methodist 
Missionary Society has bought the Transit and Build- 
ing Fund Society's missions in Chile, and will here- 
after conduct them on the regular plan. This is the 
end of an interesting chapter in self-supporting mis- 
sion work. These missions were begun by William 
Taylor, who entered upon similar enterprizes in India 
and Africa. After he became Missionary Bishop of 
Africa, 1884, his work in Chile was taken up bya 
voluntary organization, known as the Transit and 
Building Fund Society, composed of Methodists who 
believe in self-supporting missions, tho they also con- 
tribute to those conducted by the Missionary Society. 
Indeed, the two men at the head of the Building and 
Transit Fund Society are members of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society,which has a com- 
mittee on self-supporting missions. 

After the Transit and Building Fund Society had 
carried on the Chile missions about ten years, it 
offered to transfer them to the Missionary Society, 
free of debt, on the condition that the Society con- 
duct them on the self-supporting plan. The gift, 
valued at $200,000, was accepted, subject to the higher 
authority of the General Conference. In 1894 the 
Missionary Society took the missions formally under 
its care, and has administered them on the self-sup- 
porting plan. Thisplan has not worked satisfactorily, 
and the General Conference having referred the whole 
matter to the Board of Managers with power, some 
modification was sought in a conference between rep- 
resentatives of the two societies. The Building and 
Transit Society refused to modify the condition of 
transfer; but it offered to take the property back or 
to sell it, free from condition, for $100,000, payable 
in annual instalments of $5,000, with interest at two 
and one-half per cent. The Board, after a full dis- 
cussion, deemed it best to purchase the missions, al- 
tho there was a strong minority who wanted to return 
them. This view might have prevailed but forthe 
understanding that if they were returned they would 
be broken up and the property sold. 

There was no dissent from the opinion that the 
Board could not successfully administer the missions 
on the self-supporting plan. It had been expected 
that special contributions from those who believe in 
that plan would come in for the Chile missions; but 
tho special appeals were issued, the results for two 
years or more do not exceed $800. Moreover, these 
self-supporting missions are in the same annual con- 
ference with other South American missions con- 
ducted on the regular plan. The preachers in Chile 
have a meager and uncertain support. while those in 
Argentina have no anxiety about their living. The 
contrast, within the lines of the same conference and 
under the same Society, makes it difficult to keep the 
Chile missionaries contented. 

The difference between the two plans is chiefly at 
this point—the one pays salaries to the missionaries, 
the other does not, at least not directly. It conducts 
pay schools, and allows the profits to be used for the 
salaries of the preachers, who are’expected to main- 
tain themselves on what they get from this source 
and from contributions inthe field. The result is, 
some have been on starvation incomes. If the saving 
of mission funds in this way is desirable, self-support- 
ing missions have this advantage over the regular 
plan. Both societies provide for property, repairs, 
insurance, taxes, furnishings, publishing plants, the 
traveling expenses of preachers in the field, the outfit 
and transit of preachers and teachers to the field, 
moving expenses, traveling expenses to and from the 
Annual Conference, and to and from the United 
States on furlough. Under the self-supporting plan 
in Chile the managers of the schools fix and pay the 
running expenses and distribute the profits. Under 
the regular plan, as in Argentina, the Board of Man- 
agers in New York fix the salaries and other expenses, 
control the distribution of the profits, and have com- 
plete accounts of all payments, and these accounts 
are regularly audited. 
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It is difficult to see what sound principle forbids 
payment of salaries to preachers. Christ said the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. If he gives his time to 
evangelistic work why should he not have a suitable 
and certain income? If the missions could pay their 
own way fully, they might be properly called self-sup- 
porting. But they cannot and do not pay their own 
way. Large annual appropriations are required for 
the Chile missions, and the Missionary Society feels 
that the limitations of the plan are embarrassing. 
Take it all in all, there is no better or cheaper method 
of conducting missionary work than the old method. 


THE notorious Sheats Law is a thing of the past. 
Conceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity, it has 
had a short, inglorious life, and has died a fitting death. 
For aileged violation of this statute, seven teachers of 
the Orange Park School were indicted, arrested and 
bound over in the sum of $250 each toappear before the 
Clay County Circuit Court for trial at its October term. 
Ata hearing on the twenty-first, Judge R. M. Cole 
presiding, a motion was made by counsel for the defense 
to quash the indictment. This apparently might have 
been easily done, but the defense preferred to get a de- 
cision upon the main question, the constitutionality of 
the law. The State’s attorney was therefore allowed 
to file additional information, and two of the indicted 
teachers voluntarily gave him facts to support their 
own indictment. An exhaustive and masterly argument 
was then submitted by the counsel for the defense, 
Messrs. Bisbee and Rinehart, of Jacksonville, object- 
ing to the statute as vague in its terms and contradic- 
tory in its provisions; as unconstitutional in that the 
body of the statute contained what was not in its title; 
as arbitrary and unreasonable, creating a crime where 
none existed, and so going beyond the police power of 
the State; asneedlessly abridging the natural rights of 
property, contract and personal association, thus con- 
flicting with the Fourteenth Amendment to the National 
Constitution; as discriminating against the rights of 
teachers to pursue their lawful and useful calling un- 
hindered by restr ctions laid upon men of no other busi- 
ness or profession; as being founded simply and solely 
uponthe distinction of color in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The reply of the State’s Attorney 
entirely failed to meet this powerful and just impeach- 
ment. The Court without hesitation decided that the 
body of the statute, in exceeding the scope of the title, 
violated the Constitution of Florida, and that the law 
was therefore unconstitutional, null and void. 


The boastful and shameful attempt made to crush the 
Orange Park School and hamper the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association in the South, thus comes to 
its proper end. The school was cut short in its work 
last spring by about three weeks, and has been consid- 
erably embarrassed in starting this fall, by the perse- 
cution it has endured. The colored pupils, fearing pros- 
ecution and arrest, have come in but slowly; and the 
admission of white pupils, pending this decision, has 
necessarily been delayed. Now the skies are bright 
with promise. It is obvious that a decision based ona 
defective title, as this was, tho fatal to the statute and 
all proceedings under it, leaves the principle of the en- 
actment still in abeyance. We understand that no other 
points raised by the defense, except that relating to 
title, were adjudicated; tho the judge remarked that he 
should ‘‘ hesitate’ to sustain them. Whether any new 
legislation will be attempted against this school remains 
to be seen. It is peculiarly gratifying that this decision 
has been made by a Florida court and under a Florida 
constitution. The New South is not all a myth. A 
clearer sense of right, a nobler love of justice, a more 
fraternal spirit begin to prevail. 

WE shall have to wait some time before we can fully 
understand the meaning of the nominations for the rec- 
torship of the Catholic University at Washington. Dr. 
Conaty, the first name on the list sent to Rome, was ed- 
ucated by the Jesuits, received his doctorate from the 
Jesuit University at Georgetown, the rival of the Wash- 
ington University, is the head of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Plattsburg, is rector of a church in 
Worcester, and edits Zhe Catholic School Gazette, a paper 
issued in the interests of parochial schools. One would 
naturally presume him to be of the Corrigan school of 
churchmanship, but fitted rather for popular than uni- 
versity methods. The second name is that of Dr. 
Mooney, Vicar-General of the diocese of New York, an- 
other name likely to be satisfactory to Archbishop Cor- 
rigan; while the last name is that of Dr. Riordan, a 
brother of Archbishop Riordan, and he may be pre- 
sumed, like his brother, to be in considerable sympathy 
with Archbishop Ireland. He is the youngest of the 
three, only thirty-five, and the only one who pursued 
his studies abroad. All three are pastors. What is 
most to be feared for the University is that its high 
standard of scholarship will be lowered in the effort to 
secure students, who have beenrather few. The char- 
acter of the teaching in the Catholic seminaries in this 
country is of a low grade and an unpractical character, 
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if we may trust the statements of Dr. J. T. Smith in his 
volume just issued, in which he calls for a revolution in 
their methods and character. The University is so for- 
tunate as to have just received news of a bequest of 
$150,000 to found three chairs of instruction. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND made known some time ago, 
in a brief letter, hissympathy with efforts to defeat the 
Bryan ticket; but at Princeton last week he expressed 
himself with great force and clearness on questions of 
the canvass. Here are his ringing sentences: 

‘When popular discontent and passion are stimulated by 
the arts cf designing partisans to a pitch perilously near to 
class hatred or sectional anger, I would have our universi- 
ties and colleges sound the alarm in the name of American 
brotherhood and fraternal independence.”’ 

Is not Mr. Bryan trying to stir upa class war? 

‘ When the attempt is made to delude the people into the 
belief that their suffrages can change the operation of 
natural laws, I would have our universities and colleges 
proclaim that those laws are inexorable and far removed 
from political control.” 

The advocates of free silver coinage do promise better 
prices regardless of the law of supply and demand. 

‘“ When a design is apparent to lure the people from their 
honest thoughts and to blind their eyes to the sad plight 
of National dishonor and bad faith, I would have Prince- 
ton University, panoplied in her patriotic traditions and 
glorious memories, and joined by all the other universities 
and colleges of our land, cry out against the infliction of 
this treacherous and fatal wound.” 

It is repudiation to propose to pay Government gold 
obligations in depreciated silver. 

‘“When selfish interest seeks undue private benefit 

through Governmental aid, and public places are claimed 
as rewards of party service, I would have our universities 
and colleges persuade the people to a relinquishment of the 
demand for party spoils and exhort them to a disinterested 
and patriotic love of their Government for its own sake, 
and because in its true adjustment and unperverted opera- 
tion it secures to every citizen his just share of the safety 
and prosperity it holds in store for all.” 
That is the Bryan plan of undoing what has been done 
for the reform of the Civil Service. Mr. Cleveland’s 
democracy differs widely from the democracy of Mr. 
Bryan. 


THE new Manhattan Congregational Church, organ- 
ized in this city last week, which has called a council 
November goth to install its pastor, Dr. Stimson, has in 
view one new departure of the most serious importance. 
It is nothing less than the organization of its Sunday- 
school on the most advanced principles of pedagogy as 
applied to religious study. President Hervey, of the 
Teachers’ College, in this city, who has long had 
in mind the importance of lifting the Sunday-school 
out of its ruts, will take absolute charge of it, 
and will make it a graded school, from the kindergarten 
to the normal class. This will cost money, and will re- 
quire separate class rooms,examinations and promotions 
from one grade to another, with the same appliances 
and methods that are used in our best public schools, 
but with the purpose of a full knowledge of the Bible 
and religious truth and life. If this ideal can be car- 
ried out—and we believe it can—it may and ought to 
work a revolution in our Sunday-school methods. The 
seven-year International course is getting badly anti- 
quated. Such a normal class as is planned would be 
open to teachers of any denomination, and would sup- 
ply other schools with trained teachers. 





AN appeal to the New York public which is signed by 
Mr. R. W. Gilder and M. G. Van Rensselaer has re- 
vealed toa large circle of surprised readers the inse- 
cure financial condition of the University Settlement at 
26 Delancy Street. This institution has in recent years 
been so active in every movement for municipal reform, 
and inevery phase of the social life of the East side, 
that even the Tammany politicians have regarded it as 
one of the permanént forces of righteousness to be 
reckoned with in every enterprise. It has been the 
center of the most varied efforts for the amelioration of 
life east of the Bowery below Fourteenth Street. A 
well selected library has offered good reading to a 
dense population that has no other contact with books; 
clubs, classes, lectures and debates, have extended a 
many-sided instruction to thousands of children whose 
minds have been stimulated and whose characters have 
been strengthened and sweetened by the personal 
influence of self-sacrificing teachers. The head worker, 
Mr. James B. Reynolds, has become known to every 
working philanthropist, educator, labor leader and 
prominent official in the city, a fact which shows how 
broadly he has conceived the work of the Settlement 
and how assiduously he has pushed it forward. Asa 
school trustee he recently waged a single-handed con. 
test against some of the worst abuses in the appoint- 
ment of teachers whicha grossly incompetent Board 
of Education desired to perpetuate. He has been very 
active in securing the prompt opening of the long-prom- 
ised small parks. Residents of the Settlement, under 
his alert oversight, have rendered invaluable service 
to the city by inspecting Bowery lodging houses to pre- 
vent a false registration of voters, by watching the 
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polls on election days and prosecuting illegal voters, 
and byatireless co-operation with the Board of Health, 
the Department of Street Cleaning and the police in the 
enforcement of law. In short, the Settlement, without 
espousing any theory of social reform or offering to the 
poor a condescending friendship, has been working in 
a score of practical ways to stimulate and organize the 
forces that ought to work together for good in the pop- 
ulation of the East Side. Hitherto the cost of all this 
hard and incalculably valuable work has been borne by 
a comparatively few persons. They cannot continue 
unaided to maintain it ou the present scale; much less 
can they expand it as the good of the city and the well- 
being of thousands of children, mothers and voting men 
demands. The basis of its support must be widened, 
and we cannot believe that its emergency appeal will be 
unheeded. 


THOSE who are accustomed to think of ali Indians as 
barbarians of ‘‘ untutored mind ’’ should have witness- 
ed last Saturday, at, Manhattan Field, in this city, the 
football game between Yale University and the Carlisle 
Indian School. Football at best is an exceedingly 
rough game, and no rules have yet been adopted that 
have successfully prevented a player from employing 
dishonorable and brutal methods to win games, when 
he so wishes and the umpire is not looking. Yet it is 
safe to say that if all the elevens of our schools, col- 
leges and universities should play in such a clean and 
sportsmanlike manner as these Indians, the game of 
football would not hold the doubtful position it now 
has in the estimation of the press and the parents of our 
sons. Inthe game last week the score was close and 
excitement was at the highest pitch; and yet not once 
was heard any noisy ‘‘coaching’’ or inane talk from 
the Indians, nor was ‘“‘ slugging ’’ or any other vicious 
sort of tactics employed by them; tho the same could 
not be said of the opposing team, representing the 
greatest athletic university in the United States; while 
on one occasion, when an adverse decision of doubtful 
character deprived them of a touch-down, amid cries of 
‘‘ Fair play ’’’ from the crowd, the Indians accepted the 
decree with good grace, despite the fact that otherwise 
the game would have been atie. To one who has seen 
nearly all the college elevens on the football field, it is 
a pleasure to say that none have shown themselves 
more fit to be termed ‘‘ civilized’’ than the Indians from 
the Carlisle School. 





THE question of provision for fugitive Armenians is 
becoming a practical question for America. For some 
time the refugees, especially those who gathered at 
Marseilles, have been coming to this city, and at pres- 
ent there are said to be about five hundred at Ellis Is- 
land. The immigration laws are very strict in requiring 
from all immigrants some assurance either in the form 
of personal property or of a bond from persons in this 
country that they will not become a charge upon the 
Government. The great majority of these immigrants 
are inevitably poor. They have been driven from their 
homes, and while many of them have a little money, 
they are, asa rule, destitute. Those who have been in- 
terested in bringing them here have, to a considerable 
degree, provided them with a little ready cash, but not 
enough to give them a full standing before the Im- 
migration Commission. The question has arisen, What 
is to be done? The individual bond required is five 
hundred dollars. To procure that for this great num- 
ber of people is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
and the Commissioner has referred the matter to Wash- 
ington. It is to be most earnestly hoped that the De- 
partment at Washington will construe the law favora- 
bly. Its object is clear: to prevent the introduction of 
contract labor, of pauper immigration, and of depraved 
additions to the population. There is, in truth, no 
probability of any one of these dangers being realized. 
These people are industrious, and if they can but have 
a chance will prove self-supporting. Of all those who 
have come in the years past it is fair to say that none 
have come upon the public charge. To turn these poor 
men back now would be an outrage upon them, a dis- 
grace to the nation, and would subject us to the scorn 
and contempt of the civilized world. Wesincerely hope 
that the Treasury Department will do its utmost to con- 
strue the law liberally, and also that every effort will be 
made to meet the reasonable requirements of the law. 





..-.This story from the Boston Pilot, given on the 
authority of Bishop Hennessy. of the Catholic Diocese 
of Wichita, Western Kan., needs confirmation: 


‘*While on a missionary trip with a priest of his diocese, 
they met a Methodist Episcopal clergyman bound with his 
wife and three children to his new charge, a small town of 
little more than a hundred people. These were divided up 
among more than a dozen denominations. ‘ How will you 
maintain yourself and your family ?’ asked the priest, add- 
ing, ‘There are not morethan a dozen Methodist Episco- 
palians in the town.’ ‘Thatdoesn’t trouble me at all,’ an- 
swered the minister; ‘the Missionary Board that sent me 
here pays me a salary of $1,500 a year.’”’ 

The Methodist Missionary Society makes no such ap- 
propriation to any minister in the whole State. The 
largest amount paid on behalf of any onecharge, aceord- 
ing to the Methodist Missionary Report for 1895, was 
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$240; and that was exceptional. In most cases the appro- 
priation was under $100. We should like to know the 
name of any town, with little more than a hundred in- 
habitants, which has more than a dozen denominations. 
These statements can hardly be facts. There is surely 
some mistake. 

...-Alfred Austin will hardly like William Watson’s 
last Armenian sonnet, addressed to Lord Rosebery 
after reading his humiliating confession of British im- 
potence. The reader will remember that Mr. Watson 
has been the mouthpiece in verse of English indignation 
against the Turk, while the Poet Laureate has been 
discreetly silent. Thus does Mr. Watson accept Brit- 
ain’s humiliation: 

‘*My Lord: As one not found among the mute 
On this dread theme—not tardy to resign 
To other lips the song of love or wine, 

To other lips the praise of flower or fruit, 

When mightier matter bids the happier lute 
Pause, and the clarion startle souls supine— 
I hazard in your ear this voice of mine, 

A voice at least not hired nor prostitute. 

My dream it was that you would yet invoke 
The just, the holy, the benignant sword! 
But since that dream is vain, enough for me, 
While faction and detraction hiss and croak, 
In sadness to receive your joyless word, 

And proffer you a mournful fealty!” 


....Commissioner Powers makes conclusive reply, in 
our columns this week, to Mr. Bryan’s statement that 
the interests of large investors are opposed to those of 
the farmer. He shows that the farm mortgage debt of 
$1,200,000,000 is not due to millionaires and Wall Street 
financiers, but to retired farmers and to the middle 
classes and the toilers. Railroad stocks and stocks of 
great corporations are the investments of the rich, and 
it was the shrinkage in these which hurt Wall Street so 
much on Black Friday. He prints a table showing that 
while the farmer has suffered from depression of prices 
railroad investments have suffered also; so that these 
investors have lost nearly twice as much as the whole 
mortgage debt on the farms. He proves that there is 
a community of interest between the railroad investor 
and the farmer. When the latter prospers or suffers 
the investor prospers or suffers. We wish that the ar- 
ticle of Commissioner Powers might be read by every 
man who has been taken in by Mr. Bryan’s absurd 
proposition that farmers should find out what Wall 
Street men want and take the opposite course. 


....There is a statement coming on good authority 
from Spain, that out of 90,000 soldiers drafted for 
Cuba, 6,268 fled the country; and that the soldiers sent 
to Cuba have to be taken to the steamer under guard 
of other soldiers who do not have to go. It is further 
stated with great plausibility that the Spanish generals 
do not dare to risk a pitched battle with the insurgents 
for fear that a defeat would overthrow the Spanish 
throne, and result in two republics, one in Spain and 
the otherin Cuba. Itis nearly if not quite time for the 
United States to take a new policy toward the Cuban 
conflict. If Spain cannot in a reasonable time crush the 
rebellion, the United States may have to take action 
which may give Spain an honorable occasion to with- 
draw from Cuba. 


....New discoveries are constantly making which 
bear on Bible history. The last is announced in 7%e 
Academy by Professor Sayce, and comes from Dr. 
Scheil. It will be remembered that Mr. Pinches found, 
less than a year ago, the names of Chedorlaomer, King 
of Elam, and Tidal, king of nations, of Genesis 14, on a 
Babylonian tablet. Dr. Scheil has just found, among 
the early tablets now in Constantinople, some letters of 
Hammurabi (the Amraphel of Gen. 14) toa King of 
Larsa, which relate to the war of independence waged 
by Hammurabi, at the end of which the latter gave his 
ally of Larsa statues and other presents as a ‘‘ reward 
for his valor on the day of the defeat of Chedorlaomer,”’ 
the Elamite king. 


....Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, at the age 
of eighty-six, has just been elected to another term of 
six years. Before he begins it he will be eighty- 
seven years old, and if he completes it he will be 
ninety-four. This is the most remarkable instance of 
legislative service we can recall. Mr. Morrill entered 
Congress in 1855 and has been continuously Congress- 
man or Senator forty-one years—thirteen in the House 
and twenty-eight in the Senate. He is still fully able 
to serve his State and the country in the Senate Chamber 
with entire satisfaction. 


....We wish that Zhe Christian Leader, of Cincinnati, 
which informs THE INDEPENDENT that ‘‘it is on reliable 


record that wheat taken from a mummy four thousand 
years old was planted in Europe not many years ago, 
and that the seed vegetated and brought forth a crop, 
from which crop Egyptian wheat has been scattered in 
many lands,” would refer us to that ‘‘ reliable record.” 
We know nothing of it. 


-...The Charleston Presbytery of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church is quite right in excepting to the ac- 
tion of its last General Assembly in indorsing a con- 
tract by which the city. of Fredericksburg, Va., should 
aid the Assembly’s Home and School in that city, We 


want no such Church and State, » 
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The Jubilee of the American Missionary 
Association. 

THE American Missionary Association celebrated last 
week, in Boston, the semicentennial of its organization. 
The exercises were held October 21st and 22d in Tre- 
mont Temple, Faneuil Halland Park Street Church, and 
were full of interest and were attended by congrega- 
tions that crowded these buildings throughout. 

The American Missionary Association was organized 
in 1846 by men who were prominent in benevolent 
work and in the antislavery movement. Perhaps the 
most notable among them were Arthur Tappan 
and his brother Lewis. The division in the anti- 
slavery ranks, caused by the withdrawal of Mr. Gar- 
rison and his followers from ecclesiastical relations, 
left the large body of antislavery adherents warmly 
in sympathy with the churches. Many of them re- 
fused to continue to support the older Congregational 
societies, the American Board and the American Home 
Missionary Society, because they did not offer a distinct 
testimony against slavery, but allowed their mission- 
aries to hold slaves. They therefore organized the 
American Missionary Association, and sent missionaries 
to Siam and to the Gabiin in Africa, to the West India 
Islands, and also engaged in home missionary work 


in the West. Several minor organizations had 
previously been established which were merged 
into this Association, such as_ the Union 
Missionary Society of Hartford, established in 


1841, the Western Reserve Association of Ohio, or- 
ganized in 1843, a third society, which worked among 
the emancipated slaves of Jamaica, and an organization 
called into existence for the purpose of defending and 
caring for the Amistad captives—a company of Negroes 
taken from a slaver to New London. The Association 
was organized at Albany, and the first president was the 
Hon. William Jackson, of Boston; Lewis Tappan was 
the treasurer, and the Rev. Josiah Brewer, father of 
Chief-Justice Brewer, who had previously been a trus- 
tee of the Hartford Society, was for seventeen years a 
member of the Executive Committee. Home missiona- 
ries were sent not only to the Middle and Western States 
bnt to Kentucky and South Carolina, where they suf- 
fered severe persecution. The Civil War entirely 
changed the work of the Association; foreign missions 
were transferred to other societies, and the work of the 
education of the freedmen became its chief work. Af- 
terward the Indian work of the American Board was 
taken by the Association and that among the Chinese 
and the mountain whites of the Southern States. The 
society has been from the first the leading one among 
those which are engaged in work among the Negroes; 
and among the institutions that have been connected 
with it are Hampton Institute, Howard, Atlanta, Fisk, 
Straight, and Tougaloo Universities, Talladega College 
and many normal and other schools. 

The exercises opened on Tuesday afternoon with ap- 
propriate addresses of welcome by Governor Wolcott, 
of Massachusetts, and Mayor Quincy, and by S. E. 
Herrick, D.D., in behalf of the churches of Boston. 
Response was made by the President of the Association, 
President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts forthe year of 
$340,798, besides $68,830 received from the income of 
the Daniel Hand Fund. There had also been received 
from the estate of Daniel Hand $305,025, to be added to 
the Fund, the income to be used only for education of 
colored people. The fiftieth annual report of the Exec- 
utive Committee reported that the debt of $96,000 had 
been reduced to $66,000, and that $20,000 had been paid 
in Jubilee shares for the liquidation of the debt. The 
expenditures of the year were $75,000 less than in 1893. 
There were reported six chartered institutions in the 
South, 43 normal and graded schools and 27 common 
schools, with 413 instructors and 12,449 pupils. Of 
these pupils 81 are in theological classes, 66 in collegi-- 
ate, 254 in collegiate preparatory, and 1,428 in normal 
classes. The Association has under its charge 218 
churches in the South, with a membership of 10,708, 
and 15 Indian churches, with a membership of 927. It 
has 21 Indian schools, with 520 pupils. Of these 
schools the chief is the Santee Normal Training School. 
In the Chinese department there are 19 schools, with 32 
teachers and 893 pupils; in the mountain work there are 
19 schools, with 2,405 pupils, and 56 churches, with a 
membership of 1,601, an increase of 60 per cent. in three 
years. 

The sermon was preached on Tuesday evening by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from the 
text Matt. 22: 8: ‘‘ But be not ye called rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.”’ It 
was a sermon of great breadth. Among other things he 
said: 

‘What is the duty in Christian brotherhood of a superior 
race to an inferior race? There are three possible answers 
to that question. In the first place we must say of an in- 
ferior race, it is so, and we will make it tributary to our- 
selves. That was the old Roman method of dealing with 
the inferior race, , 
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“That was the method with which we dealt with the 
Negro race in this country. We said the Negro race ie in- 
ferior, therefore the Negro race shall be our servant, he 
shall work for us without wages. As we make the horse 
bear our burdens because the horse is an inferior animal, 
as we filch the honey from the hive because the bee is an 
inferior animal—and doright—so men said this Negro is an 
inferior animal, therefore he shall bear our burdens, shall 
gather our honey for us. And the argument was this, if 
these men do the manual work it will leave a leisure class; 
if these men cultivate the ground, we shall have a wealthy 
community. But it did not result in any such fashion. 
The process of endeavoring to get out of an inferior race, 
of endeavoring to climb upon its shoulders into a higher 
position, has always failed and always will. 

‘‘The second answer to the question is, extermination or 
something like it. This race is inferior—let us sweep it 
away and take possession of it with our superior race. 
That is the answer to-day which Turkey is making to this 
question. Tho we have not the wicked courage that dares 
to exterminate the Indians, we say, complacently, they are 
dying out. Tho we have not thecourage to exterminate 
4,000,000 Negroes, when the war is over men rub their 
hands and say, without the care of the master they will die 
out. We will not kill them, but we will let them die of hun- 
ger and cold and nakedness and want, or, perhaps, we 
modify even that conclusion; we are not likely to kill the 
Indians, but at all events we will let them die, we will shut 
them up in the reservation. Or, we will deport the Negro 
back to Africa again and leave him there in barbarism. 

‘‘Now, there is a third answer—it is the one that Christ 
proclaimed when he said, ‘He that will be greatest 
among you, let him be the servant ofall.’ It is the way of 
service. The first answer makes the less tributary to the 
greater; the second expunges the less and takes his place; 
the third takes the less by the hand and lifts him up and 
bears his burden for him, and so fulfils the law of God. 
The first is slavery, the second is extermination, the third 
is redemption. 

‘“‘The American race is a superior race and the African 
and Indian inferior. What does this mean? It means, in 
the first place, just and equal rights before the law. In the 
second place, we demand for the inferior race equal indus- 
trial opportunity. Inthe third place, we claim for him 
equal political rights.” 


The sermon was followed by the communion service. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, 
of Hartford, spoke for the Chinese of California, de- 
scribing the work done for them under the charge of 
William C. Pond, D.D. The Chinese there have organ- 
ized a missionary society and are supporting misgion- 
aries in their own country at an expens: thus far of 
$15,000. They have at Canton a property worth $4,000, 
and at Hongkong property worth $9,000. Mr. Twichell 
was followed by A. L. Riggs, D.D., Principal of the 
Santee Normal School, who gave a similar report for the 
mission work done by the Dakota Indians themselves, 
who have contributed during the last year $1,856 for 
carrying the Gospel among their own countrymen, and 
have just arranged to send a missionary of their own to 
their once deadly enemies, the Crows. 

Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City, followed with 
a careful address, largely historical in its character, in 
reference to the Indian problem. He argued that the 
Indian should not be treated as an Indian among In- 
dians but as a man among men; that the Government 
must mainly support the Indian schools divorced from 
religious denominations, and that the Indians should 
be brought as soon as possible under the public school 
system. 

In the afternoon, after effective addresses by the 
Rev. James Brown, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, of Anniston, Ala. (colored), and the Rev. J. 
R. Savage, another colored man, engaged in education- 
al work, the main paper of the afternoon was read by 
the senior secretary, M. E. Strieby, D.D., who has been 
connected with the organization during the major part 
of its history, and is now nearly eighty years of age. 
Dr. Strieby was received with the most enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of honor, and his historical address was 
chiefly devoted to an account of the origin and early 
work of the Association, recalling the period of the 
antislavery struggle and the difficulties with which the 
work was met. He described the sudden expansion of the 
work of the Association when, at the close of the War, in 
1865,the National Congregational Council recommended 
the churches to contribute $250,000 to the Society, whose 
annual receipts had for ten years averaged not much 
more than $50,000. That year its receipts exceeded the 
amount asked for, and 3,000 Christian teachers, mostly 
ladies, were sent to work in the South. Dr. Strieby con- 
cluded: 


‘“‘The colored people now number eight million, and of 
these one-half, or as many as were emancipated, are as 
poor, as ignorant, as degraded, as those that first came out 
of slavery. 

“The Association has no mission to urge the white and 
black into the same school or church; but if any attempt is 
made to deny the admission of either race it will resist to 
the utmost. Georgia once attempted to pass a law prohib- 
iting this privilege. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion joined in resisting it, and the law was not passed. 
Florida has enacted such a law, and we have joined legal 
issue against it. If the Bull Run battle in the loca! court 
goes against us, as very likely it may, we shall ap- 
peal from court to court until we reach the highest tribu- 
nal, and thus we hope to win an Appomattox decision. 

** In some of the Southern States there may yet be point- 
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ed out old slave pens and auction blocks, the relics of van- 
ished slavery. In like manner there will come a time when 
the tree will be shown to which men were tied and wasted 
to death for no crime but a black skin. In some out-of-the- 
way shed will be found a half-rotten and abandoned Jim 
Crow car; and especially will some one, while rummaging 
in an old law library, come across a dingy copy of the long 
obsolete law of Florida, entitled ‘An Act to prohibit white 
and colored youth from being taught in the same school.” 


Bishop C. B. Galloway of the Southern Methodist 
Church, whose home is at Jackson, Miss., near which 
is Tougaloo University, followed Dr. Strieby in an elo- 
quent speech with a warm expression of appreciation. 
He declared that Mississippi sends her greetings to 
Massachusetts, and the Southern Methodists their con- 
gratulations to the Congregationalists. He gave a 
warm tribute to the work at Tougaloo, and said: 


‘“T speak here as at home, as a friend of the Negro who 
has faith in his future. What that future is to be I do not 
presume to predict. I believe in doing immediate duty and 
leaving results to Him who knows the end from the begin- 
ning. ButI insist that the Negro should have equal oppor- 
tunity with every American citizen, to fulfil in himself the 
highest purposes of an all-wise and beneficent Provi- 
dence. The Negroes ‘are here and to stay. They 
are natives and not intruders; we are to meet and grapple 
with the problem here and now, and the very significance 
of a solution by their deportation is a confession of ineffi- 
cacy and inefficiency of our Christian religion and civiliza- 
tion. 

“TI believe the Church, the school, the Bible and the 
spelling book can solve this and every other political 
problem. I part company with every man who discounts 
the Church and school as prime factors in every equa- 


’ 


tion.’ 


Bishop Galioway was followed by Prof. J. C. Campbell 
and the Rev. Mr. Olinger, of Alabama, who described 
the condition of the white people in the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The evening session was once more crowded with an 
attentive audience. A Chinese preacher. Mr. Yong 
Kay, described the work among his countrymen, and 
was followed by the Rev. A. C. Garner, of Texas, rep- 
resenting the Negro work there, and the Rev. W. W. 
Dorman, of Somerville, Mass., formerly of Grand View, 
Tenn., who spoke in behalf of the highlanders of the 
South. The evening services concluded with a careful 
and eloquent address by Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court. Judge Brewer is an active 
member and Sunday-school teacher in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, and his father’s early 
relation to the Association gave special interest to his 
presence as a speaker. In a single passage Justice 
Brewer touched on the undue prominence that had been 
given to dogma: 


‘A great Church seems to think it has made more or 
better Christians by having successfuily put the ecclesias- 
tical thumbscrew to one of its honored sons, guilty of no 
offense, save that of trying by earnest and faithful study 
to learn the true meaning of every word of the divine mes- 
sage to man; while one of our own missionary boards with- 
held godspeed from some Christ-loving souls, lacking noth- 
ing in devotion or ability, and anxious to toil in the Mas- 
ter's vineyard, simply because they were unable to limit 
the infinite love of the Father by the finite bounds of an 
earthly creed.” 

He referred very affectionately and beautifully to 
his father’s relation to the work of the Association, and 
continued: 


‘“We meet to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this so- 
ciety, whose highest glory rests in ker unfailing loyalty to 
the Christian duty of caring for the despised races of 
America. In the days when Garrison was mobbed beneath 
the shadows of Faneuil Hall, and when in many churches 
the return of Onesimus seemed to be regarded as the most 
important event narrated in the New Testament, she made 
this pledge and promise: ‘ This society, in collecting funds, 
etc., etc., and conducting the missionary work, will en- 
deavor, particularly, to discountenance slavery by refusing 
to receive the known fruits of unrequited labor or to wel- 
come to its employment those who hold their fellow-beings 
as slaves.’”’ 


He then referred to the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, one of the greatest financial institu- 
tions in the world, has just celebrated its semicenten- 
nial; that it has received over $133,000,000 in a single 
year; that its total receipts count by billions, and that 
it has a just reputation for fair and honorable dealings; 
and he continued: 


“Of its history, its accomplishments, its present condi- 
tion, every true American can speak with pride. How in- 
significant seem the little ledgers of this society as com- 
pared with the mighty tomes of that! How few its em- 
ployés in comparison, and how slight its touch on the mar- 
velous development of the country. And yet when the 
last equation is struck, and the eternal books are balanced, 
who shall say that the credit side of this society’s account 
will not loom in greater proportions, far above that of the 
railroad company ?” 


At the close of the address the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


‘* Resolved, That the horrible massacres of the Armenians 
in Turkey demand the speedy and effective intervention of 
the nations of Christendom; and that a special duty rests 
on our own Government to protect the rights of American 
citizens which have been endangered or have been vio- 
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lated; and that our people and our Government are under 
obligations to offer glad asylum to those who have escaped 
from massacre with their lives.” 

On Thursday morning the addresses were made by 
the following representatives of sister societies: George 
M. Boynton, D.D.; L. H. Cobb, D.D.; Thomas Weston, 
Esq.; E. B. Webb, D.D., and William Kincaid, D.D.; 
also by C. W. Hiatt, D.D., on ‘‘ The Patriotic Bearings 
of the Work of the Association.” 

The afternoon meeting was awaited with very much 
interest, as it was anticipated that an effort would be 
made to raise some part of the debt. The body of the 
house and the upper and lower galleries were crowded 
to their utmost capacity, and hundreds were unable to 
gain admission. The session opened with an address 
on universal brotherhood, by Bishop B. T. Tanner, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. His address 
was a development of the principle of universal broth- 
erhood as applied to the various departments of the 
work of the Association, and to the progress made in 
the elevation of the Negro and the Indian. He said: 


‘* The industrial training of the race originated with the 
American Missionary Association. Hampton and Tuskegee, 
Armstrong and Washington were and are of this Associ- 
ation. The majority of Afro-American scholars receiving 
highest collegiate honors, Ph.D., are men of the A. M. A. 
schools, notably Fisk. Lastly, the first to stop talking 
such nonsense as closing schools for the higher education 
of the Negro are the men of the A. M. A. Long live the 
spirit of universal brotherhood! Long live the American 
Missionary Association!” y 


After the reading of the financial report by J. W. 
Cooper, D.D., of New Britain, Conn., which called for 
the payment of the debt by subscriptions to the Jubilee 
Share Fund, R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn, and 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., but lately 
of Boston, asked for pledges to reduce the debt. Dr. 
Meredith's address was a simple, earnest and passion- 
ate appeal based solely on the Christian obligation of 
sacrifice, enforced by the sacrifice of our Lord. Pledges 
were then called for, and shares of fifty dollars each 
were made by scores of those present,and the names 
were rapidly read from the platform. The enthusiasm 
was very great, and the meeting trenched a full houron 
the time that had been set for the beginning of the 
women’s meeting. About $10,000 was subscribed. 
While the subscriptions were being received and read a 
telegram was received from the Rev. G. S. Perry, in 
charge of the work of the Association at Orange Park, 
Fla., as follows: 


‘Dr. A. F. BEARD, 
‘“‘ Jubilee Meeting of A. M. A., 
“ Boston. 
‘“*Sheats law this day declared unconstitutional and void. 
Will write.” 


This was read by Dr. Beard, and on hearing it the 
congregation rose in their seats, clapped and cheered 
and waved their handkerchiefs, and the cheering con- 
tinued, the daily papers say, for three minutes. The 
announcement capped the climax of enthusiasm. 
Everybody knew what the laconic message meant, and 
such a scene has seldom been witnessed. 

The women’s meeting followed at 4:30. Miss Emer- 
son, secretary of the Woman’s Department of the Asso- 
ciation, read a statement of the work, and was followed 
by Miss Susan Hayes Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, who 
gave a historical ‘paper on ‘‘Some Antislavery Women 
Workers before the War.’’ She opened with anaccount 
of how both Wendell Phillips and James Russell Lowell 
were led by their wives into the antislavery movement, 
and then referred to the organization of women’s anti- 
slavery societies and to the antislavery fairs. Among 
the women described were Lydia Maria Child, Mrs. 
Follen, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Larcom, Miss Mar- 
tineau, Frances Kemble Butler, Mrs. Stowe, Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, the Grimke 
sisters, Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown. Miss Helen 
Morgan, of Fisk University, gave an account of the 
work of that institution and of its alumni. Miss Anna 
L. Dawes spoke on the Indian question. She declared 
that whatever the Indian may have needed heretofore, 
to-day he needs missions and missionaries more than 
all things else, that all that has been accomplished for 
the Indian in the large and asa race has been done, 
and that what remains must be done in detail. She 
spoke in praise of the methods of the Government and 
the Government schools, but developed the importance 
also of the Church and the missionary, and appealed to 
the people to make up the $25,000 a year which the 
Government until 1893, paid toward the Indian work of 
the Association. 

While the women’s meeting was going on the busi- 
ness meeting was being held in Park Street Church, 
and President Gates was re-elected president, and the 
other officers were re-elected. Among the Executive 
Committee the new names are the Rev. E. S. Tead, of 
Somerville, Mass., and Frank M. Brooks, of Brooklyn. 

The closing session of Thursday evening was held in 
Tremont Temple. Dr. R. S. Storrs, who it was hoped 
would be present, sent an address with kindly greet- 
ings, which was read by Dr. Lyman. Miss Collins, 
well known as a missionary of the Association among 
the Indians of North Dakota, gave an address which 
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had been crowded over from the morning. The next 
speaker was Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. She said: 

‘*When we ask to-night, with the open door before us, 
into the West and into the South, into the mountains of 
Tennessee and off on the frontier among the Mexicans, 
Whom shall we send in response to these days of meeting? 
—I can speak for the girls, 1 have lived among them so 
long. There is many a girl to-night among the New Eng- 
land homes taking a great resolution; there is many a girl, 
many a woman,and I hope many a brave young man 
finishing his college days, who is saying gladly: ‘Here am 
I; send me.’ 

“With the sound health of the New England girl, and 

her calm nerves that she is learning how to get and keep, 
with her buoyant faith, because she has religious fervor, 
with her cheer, for she is an optimist, with her knowledge 
of many things, the schools and colleges, under the inspira- 
tion of this and other associations like it, give her, with her 
good common sense, with her religious fervor, with her 
passion for reaching out to those who have received less 
than she, all these are the things this Association wants to 
give in giving its $10,000 at this meeting, and in the days 
that are to come.” 
The meeting had been continued to so late an hourthat 
President Gates announced that he would not deliver 
an address which he had prepared to give as President 
of the Association, but called on Dr. Mackenzie, who 
closed with eloquent words of encouragement and a 
fine tribute to the work and services of Secretary Strie- 
by. After a few closing words by W. E. Barton, D.D., 
pastor of the Shawmut Church in Boston, who had been 
the efficient chairman of the Business Committee, the 
Convention adjourned. 

On both Wednesday and Thursday noon Faneuil Hall 
was crowded with an audience who were addressed on 
the former day by Dr. R.R. Meredith and Dr. Mackenzie, 
and on Thursday by Edward Everett Hale and Dr. 
Quint. Dr. Hale reintroduced the resolutions passed 
the night before in reference to the Armenians, spoke a 
few words feelingly on the subject, and they were re- 
indorsed by the meeting with loud applause. 


Convention of the Open and Institutional 
Church League. 


BY E, B. SANFORD, D.D., 


CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE LEAGUE. 


THE Convention opened on Tuesday evening in the 
Fourth Congregational Church with words of welcome 
from the pastor, the Rev. Henry H. Kelsey. An elo- 
quent and thoughtful address, that elicited universal 
commendation, was made by the President of the League, 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D,, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York. Dr. Thompson re- 
ferred to the fact that the Convention met at a critical 
time in the history of our country, and of the Church of 
Christ both at home and abroad; a time when the 
Church of Christ is confronted with some of her most 
serious problems—such as the power of the Gospel to 
answer hard questions regarding the relation of classes 
to each other and its living adaptability to meet the 
ever changing phases of human thought and social and 
public needs. This League stands for an organic period. 
The great debates are over, the sharpest tests have 
been applied to the great principles of the Gospel. 
They are true and living, and capable of growth, expan- 
sion, conquest. The time has come to march out in 
the name of Christ and under the inspiration of assured 
truth to win the world to him. ‘‘ This League,’ said 
Dr. Thompson, ‘‘ stands for great missionary ideals. It 
has heard the old call ‘Go intothe world.’ It feels 
the impulse of the old truths that sent out the Apostles. 
It believes in the power of the Gospel to save all men 
and bring in the kingdom of Christ. For no lower 
purpose were they banded together. The Institutional 
Church works for the whole man. She is not a school- 
teacher merely; but she is not afraid to teach school. 
She is not a reformer merely; but she is nat afraid to 
grapple the social conditions which make reformation 
necessary. She is notan evangelist merely; but sheco- 
ordinates all these lines of service in the comprehensive 
purpose to save the world through Jesus Christ.” 

Charles H. Richards, D.D., of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Philadelphia, in his address said it 
seemed oftentimes as if conversion were a lost art. Sta- 
tistics showed that one-third of the Congregational 
churches in the country reported no additions on con- 
fession of faith in the last year. The ideal church was 
one in which every member was aglow with the Spirit. 
It would represent the social ideals of Christ in true 
brotherly love, making the ideal society. Thursday 
morning the reports from many institutional churches 
were followed by that of the corresponding secretary, 
E. B. Sanford, D.D. This report was one of progress 
and encouragement. Indications multiply of the inter- 
est that is felt in every part of the country in the princi- 
ples for which the League stands. A large portion of 
the churches west of the Alleghenies have adopted the 
free pew system, and an increasing number in the East 
are adopting this plan. The spirit of ministration is 
finding expression in organized activities in the 
churches more and more. Dr. Sanford referred-to the 
remarkable work that is being accomplished by institu 
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tional churches in New York and elsewhere in the 
down-town and East-side sections. Churches planted in 
neighborhoods from which the people for which they 
were intended have removed, in becoming institutional 
churches meet the change with vigor and courage. 
What bythe very nature of the case cannot be done 
through large assemblies is faithfully attempted by the 
multiplication of agencies which aim to reach the home 
life of the people. 

During the morning session important items of busi- 
ness were taken up and plans formulated looking to a 
wider propaganda of the principles of the League. 
The Berkeley Temple School of Applied Christianity, 
the Industrial League and the Kindergarten of the 
Church were brought to the attention of the Conven- 
tion. The afternoon session was opened with an ad- 
dress by Everett D. Burr, D.D., of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, Boston, on ‘‘ The Spirit of Ministration 
as Exemplified in the Institutional Church.”’ 

The great point made by Dr. Burr in his eloquent ad- 
dress was, that the Institutional Church before it can 
minister to a community must find out its needs and 
then meet them on every side. In the Ruggles Street 
Church a complete religious census is taken of the en- 
vironment withina mile and a half. In their case the 
problem presented was really the workingman in his 
home. To meet his wants employment bureaus have 
been established, the instruction of children cared for, 
and a medical dispensary opened that has given its aid, 
in one way and another, to 5,000 people during the 
year. A manual training school for boys and industrial 
classes for girls are a part of the work of this church. 
Dr. Burr believes that the temperance problem is large- 
ly a question of food, and the temperance lecture that 
gets into a man the quickest is the one that goes into 
him from his dinner pail, and the deathblow of the 
saloon is there, if rightly dealt. The whole idea of 
ministration must be based upon the scientific and accu- 
rate knowledge of the needs to which we are to minister. 

The address of Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, was listened to with deep interest as the 
words of a scientific expert. In giving some of the re- 
sults of long continued investigation he pointed out 
some of the ways in which the churches may enable the 
working people of small incomes to supply their tables 
with nutritious food at a small outlay compared with 
that which most of themspend. Institutional churches 
in our cities might wisely open departments which 
would afford instruction to the people as to the best way 
to utilize and improve their food supply. Remembering 
the close relation between nutrition and morals certainly 
this work is needed to prepare the way for the redemp- 
tive influences of the Gospel. 

The Rev. William F. Blackman, Ph.D., of the Yale 
Divinity School, referred to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the churches are taking on some form of in- 
stitutional work. He emphasized the thought that pre- 
dominated in all the addresses and devotional services 
of the Convention. The work of religion is the main 
duty of the Church and must not be neglected. There 
must be something higher than philanthropy to feed and 
fashion the spirit of man. Things spiritual should al- 
ways have the supremacy; then the machinery of the 
Institutional Church may well be put in operation. 
Dr. W. M. Paden, of Philadelphia, opened the dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘ Problem of Support.’’ His suggestions 
were listened to with interest as giving the experience 
of the pastor of a church doing a large work of minis- 
tration on the voluntary plan of contribution. 

The evening session opened with an address by 
Charles A. Dickinson, D.D., of Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton. Having stated some appalling facts as to the 
number of the non-churchgoing class and the failure 
of the churches to reach them, he showed how the spirit 
and principles of the Institutional Church movement 
were adapted to reach and draw in the people. Results 
show that these churches are spiritually fruitful. 

The Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper gave an admirable 
and practical address on ‘‘ Some Church Work Methods 
Ihave Tried.” Dr. Tupper has recently become pastor 
of the first Baptist Church, Philadelphia. This old 
historic church is to begin this fall the erection of a 
church building, Guild House, etc., at a cost of $450,000. 
Over $250,000 is to be invested as an endowment fund, 
the interest of which will support the guild house and 
institutional work of the church. The closing address 
was made by the Rev. S. P. Cadman, of the Methodist 
Metropolitan Temple of New York. The blending of 
eloquent practical thought with keen wit, made the 
speech one of singular power. The story of Mr. Cad- 
man’s work in New York, is a wonderful revelation of 
what institutional methods, filled with the power of the 
Holy Spirit, can accomplish in a short time. A brief 
Prayer by Dr. Thompson brought to a close a con- 
vention that we believe is to exert more than a tempo- 
tary influence. Its fellowship brings into close touch 
leading representatives of different denominations. In 
this way it is a power for Christian unity. The princi- 
ples represented in the open free church, seeking to 
Save all men and all of the man by all means, are find- 
ing lodgment in a multitude of hearts, and this 
League bids fair to do a great work in helping on 
this movement. An invitation from Chicago pastors 
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opens the way to a convention to be held in that city in 
the autumn of 1897. The next annual convention will 
probably be held in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: Charles L. Thompson, D.D., New York. 

Vice Presidents and Members of the Executive Committee: 
Charles A. Dickinson, D.D., Boston; Josiah Strong, D.D., 
New York; C. S. Mills, D.D., Cleveland; William E. Dodge, 
New York; Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Philadelphia; Prof. 
C. S. Nash, Oakland,Cal.; A. J. Titsworth, D.D., Milwau- 
kee; E. D. Burr, D.D., Boston; John P. Peters, D.D., New 
York; Floid Tompkins, D.D., Providence; W. M. Paden, 
D.D., Philadelphia; Prof. Alexander Merriam, Hartford; 
John Clark Hill, D.D., Chicago; Robert C. Ogden, Phila- 
delphia; Graham Taylor, D.D., Chicago; Edward Judson, 
D.D., New York; Sylvanus Stall, D.D., Philadelphia; F. 
N. North, D.D., New York; Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Henry H. Keisey, Hartford; the 
Rev. Leighton Williams, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: E. B. Sanford, D.D. 

Recording Secretary: The Rev. Gaylord S. White. 

Treasurer: John S. Huyler. 

New Haven, Conn. 


....The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church met in this city last week and elected John 
D. Morrison, D.D., of Ogdensburg, N. Y., to the newly 
formed missionary diocese of Duluth. The election of 
a bishop of the missionary diocese of Asheville, N. C., 
was postponed till next year. 


....The Board of Directors of the Catholic University 
at Washington met last week for the selection of three 
names to be sent to the Pope of candidates for rector of 
the University. The result of the choice is not known. 
Among the prominent names suggested are those of 
Father Conaty, of the Summer School; Father Hewitt, 
of the Paulist Fathers; Bishops Spaulding and Horst- 
man, and others. 


....The young people’s department of the Woman’s 
National Indian Association is preparing to continue its 
custom of sending Christmas gifts to the Indian chil- 
dren. Last year over 8,000 such were sent out, with 
the best of results. Thedepartment, through its Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary E. Ives, P. O. Box, 1065, New Haven, 
Conn., urgently requests that all who have influence 
with the young people will interest them in this enter- 
prise. 


....The corner stone of the first building of the new 
Methodist University at Washington was laid October 
Ist. The ceremonies were conducted by Bishop Bow- 
man, senior Bishop of the Church, assisted by officers 
of the district Grand Lodge of Masons. The address 
was by Bishop Hurst, Chancellor of the University. 
Other addresses were by Bishops Wilson, Fowler, New- 
man and McCabe; ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison, of 
Pennsylvania; J. M. Buckley, D.D.,and others. Bishop 
Hurst stated that initial gifts had already been made, 
especially for the college of languages and for the As- 
bury Memorial Hall, for which the clergy had sub- 
scribed $100,000, and in connection with it it was hoped 
to establish a missionary college for the training of 
missionaries. 


....The Canadian Christian Endeavorers held their 
first convention the first week in October in Ottawa. 
The 3,500 societies were represented by about 700 dele- 
ates; but the services were crowded by the citizens of 
Ottawa, anxious to indicate their interest in the work. 
There were addresses of welcome and responses, among 
them being one by the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of 
Education for Ontario. He spoke very ably on Chris- 
tian citizenship, contending that the Christian man or 
woman is, above all others, bound to be interested in 
legislation which looks to the country’s good. The re- 
ports showed that while in Ontario the first society was 
organized in 1885, there are now 1,853, of which 200 
were organized the past year. There was a cordial 
message from Dr. Clark, now in England; and Mr. A. 
E. Scott, of Winnipeg, delivered an earnest address on 
missions. The Rev. Robert Johnston, of London, spoke 
of the evangelizing force of the movement, and the 
Rev. G. J. Bishop, of Toronto, on the deepening of 
spiritual life. All the services were well and enthusi- 
astically attended. Among the pleasant features was a 
visit by the delegates to Aylmer, the birthplace of Dr. 
F. E. Clark. 


....The celebration of the decennial anniversary of 
the dedication of Dwight Hall at Yale, the eighteenth of 
October, emphasized very strongly the change that has 
taken place in religious life inthe university. Previous 
to 1880 there had been no general religious association; 
thenthe Yale Christian Social Union was organized, but 
this was not satisfactory, and the following year the 
Yale Y. M. C. A. was formed. In order to carry out 
the plan of its work most effectively, a building was 
very essential, and the students took an earnest interest 
in securing one. When all but a few thousand dollars 
of the requisite amount was pledged, Mr. Elbert B. 
Monroe offered to erect the whole building as a memo- 
rial to Mr. Frederick Marquand; and on October 17th, 
1886, Dwight Hall was dedicated. The building con- 
tains several classrooms, a large audience room a 
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library and finely appointed reading room, and may be 
considered the center of Yale’s religious life. How this 
has developed is evident from the fact that whereas at 
that time the membership of the association was 
about 250, it is to-day over 1,000, and is the largest 
Christian association of young meninthe world. At 
its inception the total committee membership was 14; 
now it is 168. The strength, however, lies in the devo- 
tion by its members to their duty in the performance of 
Christian work, and the recognition of each member’s 
responsibility to give of his own best to others, which 
truths were brought out most forcibly in the addresses 
by Mr. R. C. Morse, of ’62, and Messrs. J. B. Reynolds, 
of ’84, and W. Sloane, of ’95. 


..-.The appointment of Dr. Temple, Bishop of Lon- 
don, as Archbishop of Canterbury to succeed the late 
Dr. Benson, will come as a surprisetomany. Dr. Tem- 
ple is well advanced, being seventy-five years of age, 
but is still very active. He has been a model bishop, 
interesting himself in all the affairs of his diocese. Dur- 
ing the great dock strike he did his best to secure a 
settlement which should be fair to the laborers, working 
heartily with Cardinal Manning. In ecclesiastical mat- 
ters he is a Broad Churchman, ranking in theology 
with Dean Stanley, and closely identified himself with 
that party at the time of the famous Oxford letters and 
the withdrawal of Cardinal Newman to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1868 he warmly supported Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. Of late he has not been prominent in ec- 
clesiastical politics, giving his special effort to his dio- 
cesan duties, but he has been ranked with the Liberal 
element. His appointment will be generally credited to 
the influence of the Queen, who has always thought a 
great deal of him, rather than to Lord Salisbury. Some 
years ago the appointment would probably have met a 
storm of disapproval from the High Church party, and 
now it may call up some opposition, tho Dr. Temple’s 
conduct of his diocesan work has considerably mitigated 
the feeling against himin the past. 


....The dedication in Philadelphia, last week, of the 
new Witherspoon Building, for the accommodation of 
the Boards of the Church located in that city, was an 
occasion of much interest. The old quarters, at 1334 
Chestnut Street, have long been felt to be too narrow, 
and about the time of the erection of the Presbyterian 
Building in this city a movement was started to give the 
denomination a suitable headquarters in Philadelphia. 
The new building, fronting on Walnut and Juniper 
Streets, is to be ten stories high, and in the best style of 
modern architecture, as is evident from the fact that the 
architect, Mr. Hulson, is a young man, a graduate of 
Princeton in 1892, and the sculptor, Mr. Samuel Murray, 
who is to furnish a number of the statues to decorate 
the building, is also a young man. While the chief ten- 
ant is to be the Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work. which puts up the building, there are to 
be offices for the Boards of Education, Ministerial Re- 
lief, the Presbyterian Historical Society, the Women’s 
Board of Missions, and others. Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, is to have 
ample apartments, and there will be a fine auditorium 
in which itis hoped that the General Assembly will 
meet, and smaller rooms for other occasions. There 
will also be a number of offices for rental. There will 
be a comparatively small mortgage on the building, 
which it is expected will be wiped out in avery few 
years, so that the Boards will all be rent free, and the 
income from offices will not only pay taxes and running 
expenses but contribute largely to the income of the 
Boards. The exercises were impressive, including an 
historical address by Judge Robert N. Willson, Presi- 
dent of the Board; addresses by Jere. Witherspoon, 
D.D., of Baltimore, and Benjamin L. Agnew, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. Prayer was offered by Dr. Craven, Sec- 
retary of the Board. Others who took part were Dr. 
W. Brenton Greene, Dr. R. H. Fulton, Col. W. V. 
Allen, and the venerable Dr. W. S. Schenck, for a long 
time Secretary of the Board. 


Ministerial Register. 

BRIGHAM, J. W., Bapt., Boston, accepts call to Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

DUNBAR. GEorcE, Meth., Brooklyn, N. Y., died October 
16th, aged 8o. 

GIBBS, B. BarziILLAl, Bapt., New York City, died October 
7th. aged 75. 

tiIBBARD, A. G., Cong., Goshen, accepts call to Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

JACOBY, J. C., Luth., Newton, accepts call to Webster 
City, la. 

JOHNSON, J. H., Meth., Chicago, IIL, died October 8th. 

MacCAULEY, Hucu B., Presb., Newark, accepts call to 
Freehold, N. J. 

McMILLAN, KINLEY, Presb., Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to McKeesport, Penn. . sah 

N, Joun S., Prot. Epis., Archbishop of Ogdens- 

mae ae Missionary Bishop of Duluth, Minn. 

NIEMAN, Joun, German Luth., Norristown, accepts call 
to Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

POTWIN, Tuomas S., Cong., Hartford, Conn., died Octo- 
ber 22d, aged 68. 

SEAMAN, S. A., Meth., New York City, died October 23d, 
aged 78. 

STEVENS, GeorcE, Meth.. Bloomington, IIl., died Octo- 
ber 17th, aged 82. 

STUFFT, Davin, Luth., Scalp Level, Penn., died October 
11th, aged 68. 

VAN DER VEEN, Curistian, Ref. Dutch, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died October 17th, aged 54. 

VAN SLYKE, Evert, Dutch Ref., Catskill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

VILLIERS, J. CuarLes, Cong., West Boylston, accepts 
call_to Greendale, Mass. . 
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Literature. 
Mr. Stockton’s New Story.” 


WHEN we say that Mr. Stockton is at his best in 
this story of land and sea, it means, of course, that 
Mrs. Cliff and her yacht have a breezy time of it, dur- 
ing which the whole heart of the reader makes merry 
and is glad. From the opening page tc the end of 
the book sound literature, cheerful humor and 
wholesome life keep company. We sat up far into 
the night, held fascinated by a genius as unobtrusive 
and as frank and simple as that of a Greek lyrist. In- 
deed it has struck us, late but forcibly, that Mr. 
Stockton has hit upon the true method of returning 
to nature. Here is a romance in which simplicity, di- 
rectness, verisimilitude and charming geniality take 
us Captive and lead us back to the source of simple 
faith in a story-teller’s truthfulness. 

Mrs. Cliff's Yacht is a sequel to ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Captain Horn,” which appeared some time ago, 
and was a itself a capital story of odd adventures 
leading up to the discovery and taking possession of 
an immense treasure, a large part of which fell to 
Mrs. Cliff. In the present story Mrs. Cliff goes in 
for enjoying her wealth in her own peculiar way, 
aided by one Captain Burke, a maiden of mature 
years named Willy Croup, and a yacht’s crew com- 
posed chiefly of members of a synod! A cruise, be- 
gun with intent merely to try the yacht, turns out a 
rattling struggle with pirates. Captain Horn arrives 
on the scene in gallant style, and things take all sorts 
of odd turns, while the preaching brethren of the 
synod do heroic work as sailors. 

It would be unjust all around for us to tell the story 
here. The style, the spirit and even the substance 
are Stockton’s own and must go together. More- 
over the reader has a first right to the many dashes 
of surprise. When Miss Willy Croup gets well set- 
tled down to the work of passing orders to the engi- 
neer upon a certain urgent occasion, she stirs up the 
synod in a way that is hurtful to the diaphragm; but 
she makes it win. It is long since we have read any- 
thing more amusing. Captain Burke is a character 
sketched with brilliant cleverness, and the presenta- 
tion of his doings at Plainton before the yacht is 
bought, is as droll and absurdly novel as anything 
Mr. Stockton has ever done. Exempla sunt odiosa, 
it is said; and we shall make no comparisons, but let 
the reader take a side glance at Miss Shott. She is 
delightful. Indeed, for a broad yet sufficiently de- 
tailed sketch, the whole account of Plainton and its 
people is a masterpiece. 

Mr. Stockton has been, now and again, perhaps a 
trifle too droll; but we find no excess of effort in the 
making of M/rs. Cliff's Yacht; the humor is what we 
dare call American Attic salt, not too heavily laid on, 
and there is nothing Bcoeotian in the more serious 
parts, as is so frequently the case where a sportive 
fancy must relax into gravity. The account of a sea- 
fight, during which Captain Horn’s wife, with her 
pistol, and Miss Croup, with her involuntary vo- 
cabulary of epithets, bear a fine part, has never been 
surpassed in its way. In thisscene something bor- 
dering on pathos comes near the surface, when the 
pirates, forced to abandon their sinking vessel, are 
spared the wholesale slaughter they so richly deserve, 
and are last seen floating about in the open sea. It 
required a light, sure touch here to hold the reader's 
interest and at the same time keep well away from 
brutal ugliness on one hand, and slurred work on the 
other. 

Art deserves applause of no uncertain sort when it 
deals with almost absurd improbabilities in so master- * 
ly a way that everything seems absolutely true. But 
it goes further here. We recognize the grotesque spirit 
of Mr. Stockton’s Muse; we chuckle at ourselves for 
being taken upon the spit of a farceur; yet we go 
right on, delighted to the end. And when the read- 
ing has come to finzs we lay the book down and smile 
back at Mrs. Cliff, at Burke, at Willy and at the good, 
stalwart, loyal ministers of the synod with regretful 
leave-taking. 

What is the secret of Mr. Stockton’s grip upon his 
audience? It is something like personal magnetism 
of a cheery, heartsome and trustworthy character; it 
puts us at ease without apparent effort. There is no 
danger that sociology will be let loose upon us, nor 
that we are to be shown how pitiful a thing it is to be 
man ora woman. We expect something good; but 
we get a different thing and a better than we look 





* Mrs, Currs Yacut. By Frank R. Stockton, New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sona, $1.50. ; 
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for. It is the lyric surprise sprung in unpretentious 
prose by an Arcadian, drab-clad and as serious asa 
Quaker, who exults in doing one’s liver a good turn 
in these jaundiced days. Mr. Stockton is preposter- 
ous; he dare not deny it; but, being suz generis, he is 
preposterous with the wings of good-fellowship to 
hold him above every appearance of vulgarity. We 
go eagerly to play with him, trusting him for abso- 
lutely wholesome delectation. When he gravely pro- 
jects a marvelously doubtful scene we fall to and help 
him to make it perfectly authentic. What is this but 
a triumph of rare genius? 

When it comes to style, Mr. Stockton has few 
equals as a master of straightforward, simple and tell- 
ing English diction. His writing is literature worthy 
of study. His works may not be preserved as classics, 
but then they may. The winnow of Time has much 
to do for American books; we do not see how it can 
blow away all of these fresh-spirited Stocktonian 
originalities, so add, so laugh-provoking, so full of 
what is really best in human character. Ina trough 
of the sea, between a great wave of yesterday and a 
billow of the future, romance has been wallowing sadly. 
Most of our genius has been wasting itself upon a spu- 
rious realism. Mr. Stockton is one of the notable 
exceptions, and his influence is altogether pure, re- 
fined and healthful. 


Recent Fiction. 


BLack Diamonps. By Maurus Jokai. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) The translation of this 
remarkable and fascinating novel is by Frances A. Ge- 
rard. As tothe story itself, the interest grows out of 
the strangeness and mysticism injected into scenes, 
conditions and characters only possible, if possible at 
all, to a civilization old and rotten to its inmost core, 
and peculiar to Hungarian environments and influences. 
Love and marriage take on unnatural aspects, and are 
regarded from a point of view far below that of the av- 
erage honest American mind. The book, however, is 
not particularly immoral or dangerous. Its fascination 
is sentimental and romantic rather than realistic. The 
author is a conjurer, and his tricks do no: affect his 
audience very deeply or lastingly, nor offend good taste 
in their performance. 

THE FLAW IN THE MARBLE. J/lustrated by Harr C. Ed- 
wards. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) 
Artistic feeling, ascontradistinguished from artistic con- 
ception, and clever color blending rather than original 
drawing, are suggested by this neatly turned story of 
an artist’s love for a most unnatural young woman. 
The author’s name is not given, but there is nothing in 
the story to be ashamed of. Fairly good style and acer- 
tain mild strain of dramatic interest make it worth 
reading in an idle hour. . 

THE IsLAND OF Dr. Moreau. By A. G. Wells. 
(New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) Weak people 
who take pride in their nerves would do well to leave 
this little book unread. Vivisection and gory patch- 
work fairly make the pages reek and the leaves shiver. 
On the title-page the story is called ‘‘A Possibility”; but, 
notwithstanding the great achievements in biological 
surgery of late, we dare say there is naught but the most 
gruesome romance in Dr. Moreau’s monstrosities. The 
story, like all of its kind, depends upon grotesquerie and 
hideousness for its attraction. 

CONFICT AND CONQUEST: THE EXPERIENCES OF FATHER 
Frynn. Sy Geo. C. Needham. (Philadelphia: The 
American Baptist Publication Scciety. 50 cents.) 
This story is fiction used merely as a vehicle fora 
strenuous presentation of the author’s sturdy, yet 
kindly Protestantism. There can be no doubt in the 
reader’s mind touching the polemical meaning of the 
book. Almost every page is a knife cutting with sheer 
directness at what the author regards as wrong or dan- 
gerous in the Catholic Church polity. Of course it is 
questionable whether any good can come of such fic- 
tions, no matter how pure and earnest the spirit prompt- 
ing their authors. 

THE REASON Wuy: A Story oF FActT AnD FICTION, 
By Ernest E. Russell. (New York: The Author.) It is 
saddeniug and somewhat discouraging to read a book 
like this; not so much on account of its substance as 
that it brings a sense of the writer’s bewildered state of 
mind, which state we greatly fear is that of too many 
sincere and thoughtful intellects. Mr. Russell is an 
agnostie socialist who feels a call to battle against the 
Bible and Christianity as taught by the Churches. He 
has nothing new to offer, but presents the stock argu- 
ments of infidels with considerable cleverness. In the 
end his book comes to nothing. Death falls like a 
great drop-curtain of doubt, and beyond it there shines 
no light. 

OuT oF THE Woops. Sy George P. Fisher, Jr. 
(Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) Once in a 
while it is a pleasant change to come upon a story like 
this. The author’s enthusiasm is catching, and makes 
us forget to be critical; he has a story to tell, and goes 
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at it vigorously without literary self-consciousness 
We follow him into the woods, tramp with him, camp 
with him, shoot with him, mine with him. Meantime 
a love tale is unfolded, and the course of it does not run 
smooth. We find ourselves anxious to discover what 
the end isto be. When at last we are Out of the Woods 
we smile to think we ever went in, it has been such a 
mad ramble, in search of what? We hand you the book 


“with great confidence in its power to hold your attention 


until the end breaks the spell. 

SomME CORRESPONDENCE AND S1x CONVERSATIONS. By 
Clyde Fitch. (New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.00.) We 
suppose that frail little books like this should be 
handled delicately, lest some of their gossamer contents 
might be seriously injured. What could be less im- 
portant, however, than these vain efforts to make some- 
thing out of nothing? And yet, contradictory as it may 
seem, we acknowledge that we have found Clyde Fitch 
a right interest:ng doer of literary tomfoolery, and his 
little book as fascinating as absolutely nothing can 
sometimes be when smartly tricked out in garments of 
unusual whimsicality of design. And then the trace of 
fancy perfumes, and the face-powders, and the linger- 
ing taste of sillibub have their value in a book written 
in rose-water. 

Marcu Hares. Sy Harold Frederic. (New York: D 
Appleton & Co. $1.25.) We heartily praise this bright 
and entertaining little book. Mr. Frederic has made 
charming use of his admirable genius, and every reader 
whose mind is not hopelessly morbid will find March 
Hares a growing and deepening delight from open to 
shut of it, a bookto smile over, laugh over, feel good 
over, and to lay aside with a pleasant taste in the mind. 
Light, airy, cheerful, dramatic enough and lifelike 
enough; the story runs like a brook and ends in a dim- 
pling puddle of clear, clean and wholesome satisfaction. 
It is worth a dozen ‘‘ Theron Wares ’ in both matter and 
style. 

CHECKERS. By Henry M. Blossom, Jr. (Chicago: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. $1.75.) The sub-title of this book 
is ‘‘A Hard Luck Story.” As a fiction it belongs to 
what may be called the latest school of picaresque ro- 
mance, in which the life of a good-for-naught is tricked 
outin a certain shabby respectable garb of interest, 
half humor, half pathos, which yet does not cover the 
disreputable truth of it all. The hero of Checkers is a 
gambler, a shifty, slangy, always ‘‘ dead broke,” char- 
acter, drawn with considerable cleverness, and made so 
frankly human that he wins our pity if not our sympa- 
thy. Upon the whole this is not a bad book; and while 
we do not give it highest praise we feel that the author 
has genuine ability. We hope to see him aim higher 
and succeed better. 

AN OLD INFANT, AND SIMILAR STORIES. By Will Carleton, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) These seven 
stories are sufficiently amusing to make them popular, 
and there is nothing in any of them calling for a caution- 
signal, save the style. Mr. Carleton’s literature is not 
in the way of reaching a classical permanence; but the 
most carping of critics cannot deny that he sometimes 
makes passable fun. He is a crude comedian who never 
behaves coarsely. His stories are rudimentary and 
devoid of literary value; his art is almost grotesquely 
awkward in both form and spirit. A certain large class 
of careless and thoughtless readers may find this little 
book harmlessly suited to their pioneer stage of intel- 
lectual development. 

LovE1IN OLDCLOATHES. By H.C. Bunner. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Seven of Mr. Bunner’'s 
charming stories are put together in tasteful form, with 
good illustrations by Smedley, Orson Lowell and André 
Castaigne. It was a great loss when Bunner died; he 
was a writer whose nature beamed genially through his 
work, and every ray was kindly, generous and fasci- 
nating. 

CINDER-PATH TALES. Sy William Lindsey. (Boston: 
Copeland & Day. $1.00.) Lovers of outdoor competi- 
tive sports will find much delight in these rattling tales 
of the cinder-path. Races and other athletic tussles 
are vividly described, with many fine strokes of humor 
and touches of pathos. It is athletic life set down on 
paper with the enthusiasm of one who has lived it in 
this particular field. A very interesting little book. 

Stories. By English Authors. Under this title Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are issuing a series of neatly bound 
volumes of stories by leading English fiction writers. 
The volumes are compiled with regard to the locallty of 
the stories. London, France, England, Ireland, Italy, 
Africa, etc., each have a collection. In choosing the 
Stories excellent judgment has been shown, and it is 4 
pleasure to recommend the series for its wide scope, its 
great variety and its good literature. (Price, 75 cents 
the volume.) 

To their beautiful edition of the late Eugene Field’s 
works Charles Scribner's Sons have added three vol- 
umes, A SECOND BooK OF TALES, SONGS, AND OTHER 
VERSES, and THE Hoty Cross, AND OTHER TALES. A 
large part of the contents of these. volumes consists of 
stories and verse never before issued in book forms 
There will never be another Eugene Field, and it is a 
incomplete American library that has not his books on 
its shelves. We have not space here to note the varied 
charms, graces and originalities of these remarkable , 
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ooks, nor to point out mistakes of taste, judgment and 
art. Field was a captivating poet and romancer; but 
he was oftentimes as crude as he was so frequently pol- 
ished; and if he was not a great writer, he certainly 
was a genial, a lovable and a big-hearted one. His 
books are good to read. 

In SCARLET AND GRAY. Sy Florence Henniker. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) This is a volume of 
short stories. In one of them Mr. Thomas Hardy cok 
laborates with the author. As forthe stories themselves 
they are strikingly well written; but, speaking general- 
ly, they belong to the class of fiction which casts a dis- 
agreeable shadow. 

THE Recicipes. By Frederick Hull Cogswell. (New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50.) There is much to 
praise in this interesting story of early New England 
Colonial days. The author goes about his work hand- 
ily, and shows decided cleverness in narrative and de- 
scriptive style. As a composition we feel somehow a 
lack in the story, and its dramatic value is not constant; 
yet when all is said, the book stands well worth reading 
and does solid credit to its author, who, we hope, will 
persevere and grow; his promise is encouraging. We 
could point out many excellences in The Regicides, and 
we heartily recommend it as a fresh and attractive ro- 
mance of American history. 

Love Is A Spirit. By Julian Hawthorne. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) In this weird and ex- 
tremely romantic story Mr. Julian Hawthorne dwells 
upon a theme which, to certain readers, will be absorb- 
ingly interesting. A married man, separated from his 
wife, falls in love with a girl. He broods over the 
situation and decides upon self-destruction. On his 
way to inform the young lady of this very gruesome 
purpose he meets and converses with her ghost; for she 
is dead. Thud! and -then the curtain. So ends what 
would be well called a melodramatic tragedy. 

ONE OF THE VisconTI. By Eva W. Brodhead. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) We have 
read this pretty little book with decided interest. It is 
written without effort, and there are passages of bril- 
liant word painting. It is, in a certain sense, an inter- 
national story, but the atmosphere is altogether 
European, and its charm is largely due to the fresh way 
in whicha not particularly original plot is worked out 
toa very pleasing end. Pathos, dramatic movement, 
lightness and fine touches of character are deftly 
blended. 

A Trasic IpyL. By Paul Bourget. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) To our mind there 
is very little fascination in Paul Bourget’s recent 
works. Hechooses his subjects, evidently, with a view 
to force his readers to make eyes and take short 
breaths. Not that M. Bourget is so sensational, in the 
worst critical sense; but he has a way of showing his 
anxiety in the matter of making a startling impression. 
His present story is French to the core in all that the 
phrase implies, and for unflagging analysis and pic- 
turesque portraiture of the seamy side of morals it 
would be hard to find its equal. What to us seems 
weakness may by others be thought great strength; and 
yet we cannot see how any reader can miss feeling M. 
Bourget’s constant struggle to be exceedingly profound 
in probing dirty souls. 

An Honest Douster. By Hattie A. Cooley. (Cincin- 
nati: The Standard Publishing Co. $1.00.) It would 
be not an easy task to point out, within the limits of a 
reviewer's note, the many sensible and striking features 
of An Honest Doubter, a story heavily loaded with reli- 
gious purpose. Doubtless the author had in view what 
to her was a weightier duty than mere ‘literary con- 
science” could suggest; and we have not found her story 
very artistic or remarkably dramatic. It does, however, 
Project with force and clearness many familiar predica- 
ments of mind and imagination induced by religious 
doubts and by the apparent contradictions and rebuttals 
of experience, tradition, history and inspiration. What- 
ever may be said of the author’s successin making her 
conclusions conclusive, she has imbued her story witha 
fair share of human interest. 

THE HEART OF THE PRINCESS ORSA. By Anthony Hope. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50). Mr. 
Hawkins happily gets back to the region of Zenda in 
opening for us The Heart of the Princess Orsa, and we 
follow him with delight. In some respects we like this 
Story even better than we did the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 
It may lack some of the grateful freshness of the earlier 
book, but it makes that up in an added power of pre- 
senting character and a new thrill of romantic energy in 
focusing strong lines of action. Mr. Hawkins could, 
we suppose, overwork himself in the Zenda territory, 
but thus far he has not done it, and we give him hearty 
encore, 

Macmillan & Co. have a handsome, clearly printed 
edition of Bjérnson’s novels, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
THe Fisuer Lass is now before us as the fourth volume 
of the series. It is well translated, and the publishers 
have given it a very attractive make-up. Bjérnson’s 
books are far superior, as wholesome and true art, to 
Ibsen’s demoralizing pessimism. 

Iola Leroy; Or, Suapows Uriirtep, By Frances £. 
a (Philadelphia; Garrigues Brothers.) This 

© second edition of a story by acejored woman, 
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Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, whose portrait faces the 
title-page. It is a creditable piece of work, all things 
considered, and we are glad to see that the author has 
received the encouragement of a second edition. 

CynTuia’s Sons. By Julia MacNair Wright. (New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. $1.25.) The object of this well-written didactic 
story is to teach thrift, temperance, honesty and intel- 
ligent industry. It serves its purpose with considerable 
force and cleverness. It is good reading for young 
people and interesting as well. 

VENUS AND CupiIp; Or, A Trip From Mount OLympus 
TO Lonpon. By the Personal Conductor of the Party. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) We take 
great pleasure in saying that if there is anything what- 
ever that is worth reading between the blue covers of 
this book we have been too stupid to disturb its sleep 
in its hiding place. For downright nonsense, without 
a single redeeming element in its make-up, it would be 
impossibl¢ to turn elsewhere with hope of a richer vein. 
A thoroughly vacant and silly book prettily bound and 
printed. 

SociaL THeory. Ay Prof. John Bascom. 
Crowell & Company.) 

We may describe this comprehensive survey of mat- 
ters and things in general as having the very laudable 
character of an attempt to urge the importance of an 
increase of public spirit. We are suffering from the 
selfishness of individualism, and Professor Bascom 
thinks a moderate amount of socialism would be a cor- 
rective. We do not observe that he proves that an in- 
creased number of political officers, or the enlargement 
of the activities of government, tends to increase public 
spirit. Nor would it be easy to convince us that our 
legislators are now distinguished for public spirit or 
wisdom, or that if they had larger opportunities they 
would use them better than they use what they have 
now. Professor Bascom appears to us to confound the 
increase of political virtue with that of political offices. 
Whatever evidence exists in this country is altogether 
opposed to this conception. The picture of our condi- 
tion drawn by him is extremely depressing, and he ap- 
pears to have accepted the statements of many untrust- 
worthy writers as facts. He indorses what Mr. Lloyd 
has to say against the Standard Oil Company, and 
affirms positively that 1 per cent. of the people of this 
country possess as much wealth asthe remaining 99. 
While no one can deny that there are many bad ten- 
dencies manifested in our society, we do not think that 
they will be corrected by making statements that can- 
not be accepted as true; nor do we find Professor Bas- 
com so successful in answering questions as in asking 
them. There is a certain vagueness in his thought 
that makes it often difficult to tell just what his mean- 
ing is, and the book is on this account hard reading. 
We can only say that we have much more sympathy 
for the author’s ultimate aims than appreciation of his 
methods or esteem for his practical wisdom. 


(Thomas Y. 


A HANDBOOK OF CURRENCY AND WEALTH. Compiled by 
George B. Waldron, the Statistical Editor of ‘* The 
Voice.”” (Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1896.) 

We consider this publication valuable principally as 
manifesting the communistie view of our financial and 
industrial condition. Many of its statistical tables are 
interesting for comparative purposes, but many of its 
figures are the estimates of observers who are not alto- 
gether trustworthy and whose inferences are decidedly 
open to question. The competency of the compiler may 
be judged from his comment upon the balance of trade. 
During the last half century, he finds, we have exported 
$2,188,000,000 more than we have imported, and he 
asks: ‘‘ How much longer can we pay this tribute to 
foreign owners of our railroads, stcck farms, manufac- 
tories and breweries, and have any wealth left for our 
citizens ?”’ Judging ‘from the increase of our wealth 
during the last half century, we can afford to pay the 
tribute for some time to come, especially as its appar- 
ent magnitude is due largely to a disregard of the well- 
known fact that exports are returned at their value in 
this country, which is less than their selling price 
abroad. It may be added that if this tribute represents 
the interest on foreign capital that we have borrowed 
and used for the development of our own resources, it 
is the part of honesty to pay it. 


THE LEGISLATION OF CONGRESS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE ORGANIZED TERRITORIRFES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 1789-1895. By Max Farrand. (Wm. 
Baker, Newark, N. J.) 

This publication is not a history of the acquisition of 
the national territories, tho some attention is necessa- 
rily given in it to that topic. It treats the question 
from the constitutionaland political point of view. The 
author's first point is to show how the vast outlying 
territcries which had previously belonged to individual 
States, became, by their act and cession, the common 
property and public territory of the United States. He 
then describes the legislation for their government un- 
der the Articles of Confederation. This stage of the 
history reached its crisis when the ‘‘ power to legislate”’ 
for the territories was embodied in the new Constitution 
and in the Ordinance of 1787. The following history is 
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treated in two periods; the First, from 1739-1836; the 
Second from 1836-1895. Part IV is an appendix of (A) 
‘*Of Organized Territories and their Admission into 
the Union.’’ (B) ‘‘ Of Acts of Congress relating to these 
Organized Territories.’”” (C)‘‘The District of Colum- 
bia.’’ The volume contains a Bibliography and Index, 
and will be found a convenient manual to be consulted 
on the subject of which it treats. 


Diz ESCHATOLOGISCHEN AUSSAGEN JESU in den Synopt- 
ischen Evangelien. Von Erich Haupt, Professor in 
Halle. (8vo. Pp viii, 167. 1895. Price, 3.60 marks.) 

In both method and results Haupt’s book is a note- 
worthy production. In both respects it is a protest not 
against the use but against the abuse of the historic 
method of biblical interpretation as currént, particular- 
ly in the more advanced circles of investigators. The 
constant tendency has been in recent years, especially 
in the writings of such men as Baldensperger, J. Weiss, 
Spitta, Gunkel and others to make the teachings of 
Christ dependent in contents as well as in form on the 
thought of the day in Israel, making Christ thus sub- 
stantially dependent on the very system which he op- 
poses and aims to supplant. The original teachings 
and tenets of Christ, such as his fundamental ideas of 
the kingdom of God, the Messiah and the like, are 
accordingly historically to be developed from the thought 
of the day. Especially is this the case with reference 
to the eschatology of the Lord, the chief source of 
which is found in the popular Apocalypse of the times. 
The conncction between this trend of research and the 
more or less naturalistic tendency of the day in biblical 
criticism in general is apparent ata glance. Haupt’s 
book, originally prepared as a memorial volume of the 
four Halle faculties on the occasion of the recent cen- 
tennial festivities of that institution, is aimed, as the 
author himself says, against the ‘‘ exegetical lawlessness 
prevalent in the department of Eschatology.” His 
object is to demonstrate that the theory which derives 
the eschatological teachings of Christ from the Jewish 
apocalyptic writings of the day is fundamentally and 
methodically wrong. It is such because it entirely 
ignores the inner independence of Christ over against 
the religious beliefs of the age in which he lived, which 
independence is so pronounced in his determined oppo- 
sition to the official theology as inculcated by its ac- 
knowledged exponents, the scribes and the Pharisees. 
How could he who differed so fundamentally and to- 
tally from the current system of the day draw upon this 
very system for the basal conception of his own sys- 
tem? On account of this independence of thought, 
Christ understands by ‘‘ kingdom of God”’ and similar 
technical terms, not something in time and of this earth, 
but something belonging to the future and including 
spiritual blessings. Then, too, Christ was from the 
very beginning conscious of the fact that he was the 
founder, not of a kingdom of this earth, but of a heav- 
enly kingdom, and this latter ideal is not a p/us that he 
added later to his Messianic ideal, but originally con- 
stituted a part of it. This appears not only from his 
words concerning his final departure and death, but 
also from what he teaches with reference to his return 
and the signs preceding this event. In short, Christ’s 
ideas of the future are not apocalyptic and external, 
still less national and particularistic, but truly spiritual 
and heavenly, transcending terrestrial conceptions and 
finding their fulfilment in the higher order of things. 
Then, too, Haupt shows that there is only a formal and 
not a material difference between the apocalyptic ideas 
of the Synoptics and of John’s Gospel. In fact, thé 
tendency and scope of the entire work is to demonstrate 
that Christ’s teachings may have and do have a formal 
dependence on the Jewish thought of the times, but that 
materially Christ poured into these ancient forms and 
molds of thought entirely new and much richer ideas, 
and these ideas were the outcome and result of his 
divine personality and were a revelation from God to 
man. The significance of Haupt’s researches lies in 
this, that it is a reaction against a one-sided develop- 
ment and application of a principle correct in itself, 
that of the historical method of Bible study, and it is 
a reaction seeking to recognize and estimate at its trué 
value, also, the unique and divine element in Christ’s 
teachings, showing that the best and highest and deep- 
est in his teachings cannot be explained on the basis of 
the thought of the age, but only as a development of 
his divine consciousness. Quite naturally and deserv- 
edly the work is attracting wide attention among Bible 
students. 

Poems, by Emily Dickinson, edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Third Series. (Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 

Say what the critic wiil against the literary defects so. 
grievously obvious in these poems, there can be no 
escape from the fascination of Miss Dickinson’s strange 
genius. Poetry is not to be measured by any man’s 
thumb; its superficies may defy every critical gauge, 
while its contents outshine the queen’s jewels. Emily 
Dickinson was a poet whose limitations of thought and 
whose constricted organ of expression intensified to a 
singular degree the peculiarities of her inte'lectual and 
emotional conceits. Her verses have the form and 
effect of brilliant aberrations; they tantalize, they annoy, 
they surprise and they delight us, 
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THE Two HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FIRST CHURCH AT OLD 
SayBrook, Conn. (George W. Denison, 
Saybrook, Conn. $1.00.) This is one of 
the most interesting and valuable reports 
which the centennial celebrations of the 
old New England churches have called 
out. Saybrook holds a central position 
in Connecticut history which gives an 
unusual importance to the annals and 
records of the Church. The great place 
in the celebration was assigned to the 
Rev. A. S. Cheeseborough, D.D., whose 
historical address is full and rich in its 
memoirs of the ancient times and of the 
historic families of Connecticut, as, 
for example, the Buckinghams, The 
churches of the vicinity were well repre- 
sented in the celebration. The relations 
between Saybrook, Hartford, Norwich, 
New Haven and the other neighboring 
churches were satisfactorily exhibited by 
speakers competent todiscuss them. Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, spoke on the rela- 
tion between Yale and Saybrook, a spot 
to which all Yalensians turn with inter- 
est, their university having been organ- 
ized at Saybrook in 1702. The Saybrook 
Platform, the ‘‘ New Light ’’ controversy, 
and the relation of the beleaguered church 
in its exposed military situation at Say- 
brook to the War of the Revolution, are 
topics which came up in Mr. Cheese- 
borough’s address. A son of Connecti- 
cut by descent from one of its honored 
families, and who in his Ohio home was 
chosen Governor of the State, Gov. Asa 
S. Bushnell spoke of the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Emigration to Ohio.” 

THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE has now 
been brought nearly to completion by the 
publication, in four new volumes, of two 
additional plays, The Tragedy of Cymbeline 
and Zhe Tragedy of Pericles, and of two 
volumes of the great dramatist’s poems, 
Venus and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, 
each with Preface and Glossary, etc., by 
Israel Gollancz. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 45 cents per volume.) As we have 
noted before, this is a reading edition of 
Shakespeare, published with strict re- 
gard to the text and in the best form pos- 
sible for a small pocket edition. Each 
volume contains one complete play, with 
notesand glossary. No more convenient 
and altogether satisfactory pocket read- 
ing edition of Shakespeare’s poems and 
playsthan this has been published. The 
text is the Cambridge text, and therefore 
the nearest approach to the ideal text 
which critical scholarship has yet made. 
It isa great convenience to have the glos- 
sary and notes foreach play in the vol- 
ume which contains it. The notes are 
sparingly introduced, and only where 
they seem to be necessary. The intro- 
ductions give the main points of the lit- 
erary history, and are otherwise useful. 
The type, press work, illustration and 
form of the little volumes are all that 
can be desired. 

PorEMs OF ROBERT BROWNING, FROM THE 
AUTHOR’S REVISED TEXT OF 1889, HIs 
Own SELECTIONS, WITH ADDITIONS FROM 
His LATEST Works. E£dited by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, Editors of 
Poet Lore. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Two vols. 16mo, $3.00.) This selection 
is recommended to Browning readers 
and students as having been made by 
the poet himself from his works as they 
stood in 1872. Mr. Browning explains 
in his delightful way the principle on 
which the selection was made. They 
include subjects ‘‘derived from history, 
from personal experience and biography, 
from true incidents, popular legends, the 
classics, and from his own fertile imagi- 
nation.’’ A number of valuable additions 
from his later works have been made by 
the editors. The text has been ‘‘ scru- 
pulously compared ” with the author’s 
own revised edition of 1889, and embodies 
the poet’s numerous changes made in that 
edition. The editors have also provided 
a biographical introduction and a crit- 
ical introduction and an appendix of 
notes, which, considering the difficulties 
of the subject, is not too full, and will be 
found very helpful. The volumes are 
well made and may be fully recom- 
mended for the study of Browning in 
clubs and schools. 
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Henry Altemus (Philadelphia),is bring- 
ing out an interesting series of minor 
publications on first-rate laid paper 
and neatly bound in white and gold at 
thirty cents a number. We note among 
the most recent THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
AS A TRAINING FOR BusINEss, by Harry 
Pratt Judson, in which theauthor comes 
to the conclusion, aftet pretty thorough 
review of both sides, that a boy who is 
inclined to go to college should be en- 
couraged. Other things being equal 
‘the will be a better business man for his 
college training; and he will be a larger 
man.’’——-—-WuHy AMERICANS DISLIKE 
ENGLAND. By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale. Thisis, with 
some expansion and revision, the arti- 
cle published on the subject in our col- 
umns. THE ORIGINAL MEANING AND 
APPLICATION OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
By John Bach McMaster, Professor of 
History in the University of Pennsylvania, 
republished from the Mew York Times. 





THE WRITINGS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. The Riverside Edition. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York.) 
Mrs. Stowe’s recent death is probably 
the immediate impulse to which we owe 
this new edition of her writings. The 
volumes already issued are Zhe Minis- 
ter’s Wooing; The Pearl of Orr's Is- 
land; A Story of the Coast of Maine, 
and Agnes of Sorrento. These volumes 
stand on the broad basis of literature un- 
aided by the humanitarian motive of 
‘“Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ The circum- 
stances under which the books were writ- 
ten are described by the editor in the 
preface. Mrs. Stowe’s dramatic feeling 
and delight in the evolution of a dramatic 
situation come to view in all of them very 
distinctly. The publishers have brought 
out the edition in excellent form, on good 
paper from new type, and each volume 
illustrated with an attractive frontis- 
piece. 


THE POETICAL WoRKs OF LorD Byron. 
Oxford Edition. (Henry Frowde, New 
York. $3.50.) This is a beautiful and 
marvellously compact edition of Byron’s 
poems in one handy duodecimo volume. 
This result is attained by the use of a 
fine, thin, but tough India paper, and 
without sacrificing the legibility of the 
type. The margins are narrow, but suf- 
ficient for the esthetic requirements, tho 
not broad enough for marginal notes. 
Murray’s edition has been used, with full 
permission to publish copyright matter 
contained init. The edition is published 
with an appendix of Notes and witha 
full Index and makes a volume as attract- 
ive for its beauty as for its convenience. 


Bauzac’s CountTRY Parson (Le Curé 
de Village). Translated by Ellen Mar- 
riage, with a Preface by George Saints- 
bury. (J. M. Dent & Co., London; The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 
This is uniform in style and size with the 
other volumes of the elegant edition of 
the English translation of Balzac, which 
is very well done indeed and introduced 
by Mr. George Saintsbury. The book- 
making is excellent, and so also are the 
etched illustrations. 


STORIES AND LEGENDS FROM WASHING- 
TON IRvinc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This compilation contains a rep- 
resentative collection of the characteris- 
tic writings and stirring dramatic stories 
of the American Addison. They throw 
into strong light his great ability as a 
teller of stories,and, apart from this, form 
an excellent collection for the use of 
classes in literature. In mechanical exe- 
cution the compilation is all that can be 
desired. 


THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. By Nora Perry. TIllus- 
trated by F. T. Merrill. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 75 
cents.) Three light and graceful sketches 
of three phases of the patriotic girl of 
the Revolution, bright, thrilling, and 
illustrated in attractive style. 


ABOUT CHILDREN, Chosen and Arranged 
by Rose Porter, and CONCERNING FRIEND- 
SHIP, Compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) Two very 
attractive year books, on fresh lines, and 
which have been compiled with good lit- 
erary taste. 


Literary Notes. 


Dopp, Mgeap & Co. will publish im- 
mediately ‘‘ The Cure of Souls,’’ by Ian 
Maclaren (the Rev. John Watson), which 
is made up of his Lyman Beecher lectures 
on preaching. 


..G. P, Putnam’s Sons have now in 
press a simple statement of the principles 
of ‘‘ International Law,’’ by Herbert Wol- 
cott Bowen, United States Consul-General 
at Barcelona, Spain. 


....In the Review of Reviews for No- 
vember, under the title ‘‘ The Eastern 
Ogre; or, St. George to the Rescue,’’ Mr. 
W. T. Stead discussed England’s re- 
sponsibility for the reign of massacre. 


..With the close of the year Mr. 
Frederick W. Pangborn, for twenty years 
managing editor of the Jersey City Jour- 
nal, will become the editor of Godey’s 
Magazine, with Mr. H. S. Wilkinson and 
Mr. Rupert Hughes as associates. 


....The November Century contains 
an article by Ernest Ingersoll, on ‘‘ Elec- 
tion Day in New York,” with illustrations 
by a newartist, Jay Hambridge; also an 
article on the ‘‘ Olympic Games of 1896,” 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, President 
of the International Committee, with il- 
lustrations by Castaigne. 


.. The Joseph Knight Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., publish a library edition of 
Lady Jackson’s works, complete in four- 
teen volumes. The set will be illustrated 
with over a hundred photogravures and 
etchings, reproductions of portraits, etc. 
The set includes ‘‘ Old Paris,” ‘* The Old 
Régime,”’ ‘‘Court of France,’’ ‘‘ Last of 
the Valois,” ‘‘ First of the Bourbons,” 
‘*The French Court and Society” and 
‘“‘Court of the Tuileries.”” Sold in com- 
plete sets, or each work, in two volumes, 
sold separately $1.75 per volume. 


.Longmans, Green & Co. are about 
to issue the first volume of a new series 
of historical works (Harvard Historical 
Studies) to be published under the di- 
rection of the Department of History in 
Harvard University. The volume en- 
titled ‘* The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870, is by William E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, a Negro native of 
Massachusetts, who, after training in 
Fisk University, Harvard, Berlin, and 
some experience as teacher, is now as- 
sistant in sociology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, taking charge of a special 
investigation into the condition of the 
Negro people of Philadelphia. 


.. The Macmillan Company announce 
anew Standard Edition of the Novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, to be sold only in sets 
of twenty-five volumes, printed from the 
plates of the Dryburgh Edition, bound 
in buckram, gilt top, price $22.50; and 
the fine, long promised, new edition of 

e ‘‘ Works and Letters of Lord Byron,” 
edited by W. E. Henley, complete in 
twelve volumes, four being filled with 
letters, diaries, speeches, controversies, 
etc. The first volume, containing his 
letters from 1804-1813, will be published 
very soon, to be followed by one of the 
volumes of verse. The same publishers 
announce ‘‘Gaston de Latour,’’ an un- 
finished romance by the late Mr. Walter 
Pater: a story of the time of the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, prepared for the 
press by Mr. C. L. Shadwell, of Oriel 
College, and a new book by Miss Mar- 
garet Sherwood, entitled ‘‘ A Puritan 
Bohemia,’’ the Bohemia in question 
being one of the large studio buildings 
of New York. 


.-A_ specifically Protestant litera- 
ture in Italian is still a matter of the fu- 
ture, but a beginning in that direction is 
being made. Among the best works of 
this kind is a new translation of the New 
Testament done byAlbert Reval,for many 
years the leading professor in the theo- 
logical seminary of the Waldensian 
Church, in Florence, who is also the au- 
thor of a Hebrew grammar, a Biblical 
Archeology and an Introduction to the 
Old Testament. Recently another Prot- 
estant Italian author has been quite ac- 
tive, namely, Emilio Comba, who has 
published two new works. One is en- 
titled ‘‘ 7 nostri Protestants’ Vol. I., to be 
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followed by two others. The present vol- 
ume discusses the history of Protestants 
before the Reformation, beginning with 
St. Paul and ending with Savonarola. 
The volume is a book of 519 pages. The 
second work of Comba is a sketch of 
Claudius of Turin, of the ninth century, 
in which the relation of this bishop to 
the Waldensian Church is discussed. The 
title reads ‘‘ Claudio di Torino.”’ Itcon- 
tains 153 pages. Both books are pub- 
lished in Florence. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Acomplete Account of the Career of the late Artist and 
Novelist. His Methods of Work. His early 
Difficulties and Triumphs. 


THE DU MAURIER DRAWINGS. 


\Ilustrated with the Typical 


Drawings (from Punch and 


other Sources), which made Du Maurier the most 
Famour Satirist of Society in the World. 


IN THE NOVEMBER REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
(NOW READY). 
No one interested in art or belles lettres should miss 
this article by Mr. Ernest Knauft, Editor 
of The Art Student. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott on the 


Issues of the Campaign. 





Will Free Coinage Increase Wages ? 


No. 


Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 


Yes. Dr. Charles B. Spahr. 


Many Other Valuable Features. 
NEARLY. A HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| 
For Sale at all News-stands | 


25 cents. 





| Subscription — price 
| $2.50 per year. 
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A STRONG ARTICLE 


PROPER PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 

Advocating the living modern pronunciation, appears 
in the October number of EDU wiciggs the > est of 
This wel ae 


aoa outlook and discusses the py Bi of 
ogy as a profession. Send six 2 
fs a year. It should be in every Library 
Room. 
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By H. 
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and easily prepared Christmas Merriment; also 
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STATIONERY, ETC. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 
Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 
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MUSIC. 
THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
N O. : By IRA D. SANKEY. 





JAMES McG RANAHAN 
and G EO. C. STEBBINS. 


7th Book of the GCosret. YN SERIES 
Is of same size and sty! a > Sonat Hymns No. 6, but 
er in 
Boards, cover, 90 cts, by 1 ; $25 per 100 by express. 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO., 
East 9th 9. Bev Sent, 215 Wabash Aven Chicage 





a he idea is unique and has com im- 
mensely successful Price 30 cents —— 
I OME By_B. A. Stone. PY; new 
and exceptionally inter- 
teresting Christmas Service of songs and respon- 
sive readings. Price 5 cents a single copy. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS of v: 
THE STAR OF LIGHT A. Christm 


work of this kind by the late Dr. Geo. F. Root, 
Price 40 cents. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL CANTATAS FOR X-MAS, 
The Palace of Santa Claus, Dorothy’s 
Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, A Jolly 
Christmas, Santa Ciaus & Co., A Christe 
mas Vision, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New 
Santa Claus, Etc. Price of each Cantata 
30 cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
THE CALENDAR OF THE DAYS 4 very pleas- 


ingentertain- 
ment suitable for the Holiday season. Prepared 
by Kate W. Hamilton, Price 2% cents. 

BETHLEHEM By ~ >» Weatherly and Geo, 


is a superb Christ- 
mas Cantata for adults only. 50 cents acopy. 
ly di 
will bein the 
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upplement to the 

Musial Visitor’ 15 cents, se OF 

usica sitor 

A CATAL of Christmas Music of every de- 

scription for use in the Church, 

Sunday School or Home Circle, will be sent twany 
address on application. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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Financial. 
The Choice. 


THIs is the last issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to be read by the voters of the 
United States before election. Those 
voters must decide whether the anarchy 
and inflation policy advocated in the 
Chicago platform shall become the 
policy of the United States. For our- 
selves we retuse to believe such an out- 
come possible. The experience of a 
century confirms the theory that the 
people can be trusted. There is no 
basis for protection even to life and 
property, other than the will of a ma- 
jority of our citizens; it would be 
strange if we could not be content to 
leave an issue of only a little less im- 
portance in American hands also. 

Government cannot exist, Democracy 
cannot exist, if there isto be no con- 
trolling central power. If the separate 
States are to have first and final juris- 
diction over affairs expressly committed 
to the general Government by the Con- 
stitution, then the Civil War was fought 
on a false principle. That same Con- 
stitution provided for a supreme court 
so circumstanced that its opinions 
should be as learned and as free from 
bias and undue favor as is possible in 
human affairs. This court has received 
the assent of the best thinkers at home 
and abroad, and has proved itself a 
most potent factor in the balance of 
political affairs. What should be said 
of the attempt to overthrow its power 
and usefulness ? 

A nation is like an individual—its 
sins are visited upon it. It must be 
confessed that the theory of many of 
Mr. Bryan's followers, that money can 
be made out of nothing by the simple 
fiat of the Government, has grown nat- 
urally out of old acts of the nation. 
When in the distress of civil war we 
issued greenbacks based upon Govern- 
ment promises only, we set the forces 
working which now demand the same 
inflation of our currency without adding 
the corresponding intrinsic values. 
There is no difference in principle be- 
tween paper money and silver money 
not bottomed on gold. Asa nation we 
did our best to correct that forced cur- 
rency of the War time by resuming gold 
payments in 1879, after a long period of 
panic and depression brought about 
largely by that very disorder in our 
finances. Now we are asked to repeat 
that old error, without the old-time ex- 
cuse of the pressure of war. There is 
no road to _ prosperity except the 
straightforward one of strict honesty 
and strict adherence to primary finan- 
cial principles. 

There is much in the present situa- 
tion to remind one of the years 1879 
and 1880. After years of business de- 
pression we agreed, in 1879, to pay gold 
on demand. Confidence was the im- 
mediate result, and business increased. 
Weare now about to confirm the con- 
tinance and certainty of the same, re- 
demptions of our currency in gold on 
demand, and the same increase in com- 
mercial activity may be expected. 
There isa parallel also in grain. In 
1879 we were blessed with a good crop 
of wheat which was sold at good prices, 
owing toa scarcity in the world’s sup- 
ply. Likewise this year we are experi- 
encing a similar advance in wheat, an 
advance delayed in the United States 
by the Chicago Platform which limited 
the power of borrowing and, therefore, 
checked the rise until foreign purchases 
pulled the price up by main force; so 
that farmers lost part of the advance 
which might have carried up prices a 








month or more earlier. Nevertheless 
at least 200,000,co9 of bushels, held 
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back by producers, have been lately sold 
at an advance of from 10 to 20 cents 
over last summer’s prices—an increase 
in farmers’ profits of, say, $30,000,000 
from wheat alone; and wheat has ad- 
vanced the prices of corn and other 
grain also. 

Now let everybody within reach of 
these words give the ball a further push 
by voting for McKinley or Palmer, and 
we shall in all probability see a revival 
of business for the next decade greater 
than anything in our industrial history. 
Stocks of merchandise in merchants’ 
hands are low, while the slackness in 
our imports of luxuries confirm the re- 
port of general economy on the part of 
our people. It needs but a return of 
confidence to set the wheels of manu- 
facturing and trade going at great 
speed. Meanwhile, the agricultural po- 
sition is such that we are reasonably 
sure of good prices for farm products 
for a couple of years to come. If we 
elect Mr. McKinley by a large majority, 
we are certain of a revival from the busi- 
ness depression. If weelect Mr. Bryan, 
with his revolutionary policy, we are 
certain to have a panic and a continu- 
ance of hard times for nobody knows 
how long. Can the intelligent citizen 
hesitate ? 





Monetary Affairs. 


A RISE in the stock market is the 
most striking feature of the past week 
in the financial world; and it is the more 
noteworthy because it occurred at atime 
when a policy’of extreme caution was 
being observed by all money lenders, 
and when, in consequence, most of the 
large stock houses were declining to en- 
tertain propositions for marginal opera- 
tions in securities. The advance shows 
quite plainly that there are many men 
with money at their command who are 
willing to ‘take on stocks in spite of the 
uncertainty of the national election, in 
the belief that the success of the sound 
money cause will result in such move- 
ments in our financial markets as have 
not been seen for years past. The gains 
in prices were recorded in every quarter 
of the market, and the advances were 
remarkably even, giving the speculation 
a healthy appearance. The room trad- 
ing element saw that stocks were. be- 
ing taken out of the market in many 
instances, and made most of their 
turns on the long side of the account. 
There was general fear of attempt- 
ing operations on the short side, 
as, in spite of marked nervousness, 
in some directions it was recognized 
that the weight of evidence was in sup- 
port of the contention that the result 
of the election will be sufficient to assure 
the world that the credit of this nation is 
to be maintained. Granger stocks led the 
market on all its upward movements, 
being influenced by the advices of a 
continued enormous movement of grain 
in the West, some figures as to which 
were given last week, In this connec- 
tion it was advised that the Iowa Rail- 
road Commissioners were in session, 
discussing complaints of lack of cars, 
which had been coming from all parts 
of the State for several weeks. The 
recent advance in grain has caused the 
demand to rise to a point where sup- 
plies of cars are altogether inadequate. 
A car famine exists on all the railroads 
centering at Kansas City, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy alone being short 
over 1,000 cars; while the Atchison and 
Rock Island systems are wholly unable 
to supply the demands made upon 
them by shippers who desire to get 
their products quickly to market. There 
is a large movement of live stock as well 
as of grain. On the lines running to 
the Gulf of Mexico the movement 
of grain has been the heaviest 
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ever known, and some of the roads 
are compelled to refuse export busi- 
ness on account of the impossibility of 
getting necessary vessel room at tide- 
water. In the balance of the market 
the movements were not generally so 
large as in the Grangers; but the ad- 
vance was general, extending to both 
specialties and stocks, which always re- 
ceive more or less attention from ma- 
nipulators. London was not much ofa 
factor in the dealings, but it has not for 
some time past been a seller of much 
stock. 

One of the disturbing elements in the 
situation, but one which is not in any 
special sense surprising, is the disposi- 
tion to hoard gold pending the election 
next week. The past week there have 
been withdrawals from the Treasury 
quite steadily, ranging from $100 to 
$1,300,000 in amount, and all dictated 
by fear of great disturbance in the event 
of a vote for repudiation. These with- 
drawals, however, have been in a large 
measure offset by deposits of gold im- 
ported from Europe and Australia, and 
which some of the most conservative 
bankers have seen no reason to put 
into hoards. Much of the money 
shipped to country banks, estimated 
at $3,500,000 for the week, was 
also sent out in the form of gold coin. 
During the current movement of specie 
into this country the actual receipts 
have been $59,500,000 at this and other 
ports, ‘vhile the total of engagements 
reported has been about $71,000,000, 
As produce is still going abroad in large 
amounts, it is confidently expected that 
if the people assert their common sense 
at the polls the movement of specie will 
go on, the effect being at once intensi- 
fied by the release of hoarded money in 
all sections of the country. The slight 
advance in rates for exchange the past 
week was not significant. The market 
always strengthens about the turn ofa 
month, and just now the large gold en- 
gagements emphasize this tendency to 
advance. Money was somewhat tight, 
but rates were substantially unchanged 
from those last quoted. After election 
there is expected to be a marked revival 
of business in commercial loans, the 
signs of which are already appearing. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 
Oct. 24. Oct. 17. Increas 


DRED ikcsonessee $450,119,500 = $458,13),300 * 86,019,800 
5 60,232,300 5a, 136,400 1,0.5,900 
66,349, 500 65,198, 500 650,800 
445,482,800 453,695,200 #5, 312,400 
20,510,600 20,521,100 *10,500 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Ee $60,232,500 


$59, 136,400 $1,095,900 
Legal tenders.... 66.549, 200 


66, 198,500 650,800 











$127,031,600  $125,334,900 $1,746,700 
112,120,700 118,423,800 “1,808,100 
“$14,990,920 $11,911,100 $3,649,800 


Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 
ag't deposits... 








Surpl’s res’rve. 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


a IB. wo anne cccece cs vesencscncd $16,689,700 
Bcc ccn coceccteccsavesoesk’ 63,564,900 
Oct. 23th, t893—Surplus... see 438,787,475 
Oct, 2th, isy2—surplus... 8,593,675 
Oct. 3ist, 1891—Surplus... 12,388,525 





Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 





Clearings week ending Oct. 24th.... . $565, 327,294 28 
Clearings week ending Oct. lith.. 572,569,193 70 
Balances week ending Oct. 2ith.. 32,790,879 48 





Balances week ending Oct. 17th. ........... 32,837,664 20 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 
oxy ics pitonksunesesesssieberbeounharenesee ¥ S14-SL¢ 





Documentary for | spatsanamn 
Commercial, long........ 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending October 24th, were: 


THE INDEPENDENT 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were strong, clos- 
tty as follows: 


a. Asked 









 . ,. === Weg 
Currency 68. 1899... .. 104% 
Cherokee, 1896.... 100 
Cherokee, 1897 . 100 
Cherokee, 1898.... apovebenpeeversdesede 100 
Pc chonvondvcevrctvesecosesboueve 100 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 























Sales. Bid. Asked. 

America -- 8S 320 cove 
American Exchange 169 16% 168 
eae v1 275 one 
Broadway 2 210 20 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 139 120 150 
Central National.. 135 120 135 
Chase National .. 225 250) esos 
Chatham........ 300 Bs) 
Cc = Re 4,105 1,000 4,300) 

chee eh bbenbbbeehoobenwnens 462 5 70 
Cc it zens’... 125 120 1 
Columbia. . 185 175 aii 
Commerce. - 1 200 
Continental..... oe i 130 sees 
Corn Exchange 236 235 
East River......... 120 ove 
pecan Ward. one 
Sng, 2) 25 
Firth Avenue.. 2,700 sees 
First National............0.... 500 ones 
First National of 8. [. 100 a 
Fourteenth Street 170 ie 175 
Fourth National 160 158 162 
2, eee 85 eee 90 
Gallatin National.... 300 290 310 
Gartield National.... 140 sen cove 
German American 107 105 — 
German Exchange -- 860 Jee 360) 
Germania.......... . 400 350 pane 
Greenwich...... --ee 175% 165 ee 
PC csshcsGeseursceueseas 311 310 Coss 
Hide and Leather.... 84 sean 9 
Hudson River........ 155 ‘es 
Importers’ and Trad 515 530 
a, ee 140 15) 
Leather Manufacturers vais 170 
Liberty... ...0.<- 1235 ate 
Lincoln National 7 800 
Manhattan 200 ose 
Market and Fultor 
Mechanics’...........0. 180 1% 
Mechanics’ and Traders 115 125 
Mercantile............. 68 180 
Merchants’........... 130 once 
tee Exchang 110 ae 

a vnee sake ain wo ecco 

Mount PEREEER. peassccecon once 100 snes 
ee eee 52 esse 150 
New Amsterdam.. =. 190 205 
Sf a o- Si 24 220 
New York County 530 610 ones 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 osse 
New York Produce Ex....... 120 114 
_._ See Ss 108 112 
Nineteenth Ward. 100 cose 
North America.. oo 135 135 
SE. Gssecpnsws as 175 195 
Pacific... eed 1%5 se 
ae 250 7 
People’s 230 oes 
Phenix 100 104 
ae 135 i5v 
Seaboard —- 170 174 
Second National.. 135 oes 
Seventh National.. iv re 
poe and Leather.. 90 96 
Southern National — 
State of New York.. 108 108 107 
Third —— 108 100 104 
Tradesmen’s veos 80 
— Ward a 145 
DOR BOORIO. 6 vcncescsccecss 175 v0 
United States National om 135 ones 
Western National........ ee 1144 1164 
West Side 25 ove 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
soem At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Road, held on the 
21st inst., the old Board of Directors 
was re-elected. 


. The first cargo of Hawaiian su- 
gar ever landed at Boston arrived there 
on the 21st inst. It consisted of 48,315 
bags and was consigned to the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company. 

-A dispatch from Pierre, S. D., 
states that hog cholera has broken out 
through South Dakota, .and that in 
many cases 30% or more of the stock 
has been affected and killed. The loss 
is estimated at 50,000 in two counties 
alone; and there are smaller losses in 
several other counties. 


....The experiments with com- 
pressed-air motors, which have been 
in progress on the Lexington Ave- 
nue Line of the Metropclitan Trac- 
tion Company, have proved very satis- 
factory, and the company has deter- 
mined to equip more cars with the air 
motors. 

-The following securities were 
sold at auction: 
$225,000 Forest City and Sioux City first 


OE. cuvcewabssagacbexunheseecavassed $10,000 
200 shares The New York Biscuit Co..... 54 
100 Shares The Diamond Match Co....... 100 
10 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co.......... 99% 


$1,000 N. Y., Prov. and Boston first 7%.107% 
10 Shares 17th Ward Bank of Brooklyn..112 
3 shares N.Y. and N. J. Telephone Co..123 


.. We are glad to note one oasis in 
the financial desert, and it is this: The 
old established house of Hallett & Da- 


vis Piano Company of Boston, which 
suspended a few weeks ago, has just 
made a settlement of one hundred 
cents on the dollar; and its factory, 
which gives employment to about three 
hundred hands, will start at once on 
full time. 


.It is reported that a large beet- 
sugar factory will soon be erected at 
Salinas, Cal., and that 30,000 acres of 
land in its immediate vicinity will be de- 
voted to the cultivation of beets. This 
will make three large beet factories in 
operation in California, those now in 
operation doing very well indeed. Itis 
stated that beet-sugar raising paid a 


profit last year of about $40 an acre. 


-The American Agriculturist re- 
ports that there will be this year a 
smaller acreage and decreased rate of 
yield of potatoes. The crop is esti- 
mated at 245,480,000 bushels, a de- 
crease of more than 50,000,000 bushels 
as compared with last year. As there 
is a smaller crop in Germany and Eng- 
land than usual, the American Agricul- 
turist believes that, in view of the short- 
age on this side of the water, the price 
to farmers will rule profitably. 


. It is stated that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will continue to experiment 
with new designs in locomotives, and 
that they will keep on adding to the 
weight and strength of locomotives 
until the power and speed necessary to 
meet present and future requirements 
are accomplished. Owing to the fact 
that the Pennsylvania has an almost 
perfect roadbed, engines of extreme 
weight can be successfully and econom- 
ically used. 


.The Japanese Government has 


. decided to appropriate a sum of about 


12,800,000 yen, to be spent during the 
next seven years for the extension of 
the telephone service throughout Japan, 
According to estimates for the current 
fiscal year the number of new subscrib- 
ers of the four cities of Tokio, Yokoha- 
ma, Osaka and Kobé under the expand- 
ed system will be 13,333, and of those 
in Kioto and thirty-five other places 
where the service is to be established 
there will be 6,800. 


-Comptroller Fitch proposes to 
offer for sale the week after election 
$16,000,000 of New York City bonds. 
It is quite easy to appreciate the fact 
that this is a pretty large offering, and 
the bids made will be looked for with a 
great deal of interest throughout the 
entire country. There can scarcely be 
any more desirable security for invest- 
ment purposes than New York City 
bonds. They are payable in gold, free 
from tax, and the law requires that 
there shall be annually set aside 
amounts which with the accumulation 
of interest will be sufficient to redeem 
the bonds at maturity. The $16,000,- 
ooo of bonds to be sold November oth 
will bear 3%% interest. We are in- 
clined to think that the bids will gen- 
erally be at a high premium over par. 


.-. The Public Ledger of Philadel- 
phia states as follows: 


‘“‘There is every prospect of a Trust 
being formed to control the manufacture 
of morocco leather in the United States. 
A number of capitalists have banded 
themselves together for the purpose of 
buying the factories throughout the 
country, and they propose to place the 
former proprietors in control—in fact, to 
govern the corporation in much the same 
manner that the Sugar Trust controls its 
different operations. The capitalists who 


propose to form the Trust are wholly 
outside the morocco industry. The Phil- 
.adelphia manufacturers*have been ap- 
proached by the representatives of the 
Trust, but while the majority of them 
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are not anxious to sell their plants, yet if 
the price be sufficiently large, one of 
them said, last night, it would scarcely be 
to their own best interests to refuse to 
sell.”’ 

. The assignee of Coffin, Altemus 
& Co., the great dry goods commission 
house of this city, which was obliged to 
suspend a few weeks ago, has madea 
report, showing a surplus of $450,703 
over all liabilities. He expects within 
thirty days to pay creditors a pretty 
large dividend. The assignee gives the 
assets as $1,925,059 and the liabilities 
$1,474,356. The forced suspension of 
Coffin, Altemus & Co. wasa particulars 
ly unfortunate affair, and would not 
have happened had the money market 


-been in such a condition that funds 


could have been obtained. It was one 
of those extreme cases which sometimes 
happens when the soundest institutions 
are obliged to suspend temporarily. 
The many friends of Coffin, Altemus & 
Co. will be pleased to hear the good 
condition of their affairs. 


.... A. R. Smith, Secretary of the 
Executive Canal Committee, prints in 
full in Zhe Seaboard the result of his 
conference with the State authorities 
in regard to the improvement of the 
State canals authorized by the $9,000,- 
ooo Canal Improvement Bill. The Erie 
Canal will be deepened to nine feet 
throughout. This depth will be ob- 
tained over all existing permanent 
structures so that boats will be able to 
load to eight feet. This will enable 
boats hereafter built to carry ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. larger loads 
than at present. The Oswego Canal 
will have a depth of nine feet, and the 
Champlain Canal will also receive at- 
tention. It is designed to construct 
three modern double-length steel lift 
locks at Cohoes, Lockport and Little 
Falls. The work will be hurried for- 
ward as fast as possible. 


- The Department of Agriculture 
issued, on the 26th instant, its circular 
No. 10, on the ‘‘ Course of Wheat Pro- 
duction and Exportation in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Russia and British India, from 1880 to 
1895." It shows the average annual 
product of wheat by quinquennial peri- 
ods and the very decided increase in 
the wheat production in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina and Russia 
during the last fifteen years. It shows 
that the average yearly export of wheat 
and whear flour from the United States 
increased 40% from 1880 to 1895, Rus- 
sia making a nearly equal gain. Cana- 
da shows a growth more rapid in pro- 
portion, her average shipments per 
annum having tripled since 1881-1886. 
Argentina’s shipments increased from 
2,000,000 bushels in 1881-1885 to an 
average of nearly 35,000,000 in 1891- 
1895. The total quantity of wheat ex- 
ported from the six countries during the 
five-year period, 1881-1885, averaged 
238,000,000 bushels, and for the five 
years, 1891-1895, 352,000,000 per an- 
num. 

..--Pres. William J. Palmer, of the 
Rio Grande Western Railway Company, 
in his annual report states that the 
physical condition of the roadway and 
structures has been fully kept up and 
that the net earnings both in absolute 
amount and average per mile are the 
heaviest since 1892 only falling short of 
that year by 1.84%. The principal 
freight carried by the road consists of 
fuel, ore and bullion. The shipments 
of ores were about 25,000 tons larger 
than any previous year and the revenue 
derived therefrom was $82,000 larger. 
In regard to the production of silver, 
he says as follows: 


‘* As much of the ore carried was inthe 
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form of concentrates, produced by dif- 
ferent mills only erected since the ‘ silver 
panic,’ the increase in tonnage of ores 
actually mined must have been consider- 
ably greater. The recuperation, which 
these figures indicate, in face of the con- 
tinued low price of silver, is due to 
economies introduced since the .prostra- 
tion of 1893; closer management, cheap- 
er labor and supplies, lower smelting 
charges, and above all to the working of 
low-grade ores by cheaper methods. The 
miners’ wages, nominally, averaged 
about twenty per cent. less than former- 
ly, but there seems to be no doubt that 
they purchase as much as thelarger wage 
did in Utah then. There are smaller 
profits also to the mine owners.” 

He says, that owing to the conditions 
which have prevailed since 1893, the 
search for gold and its cheaper pro- 
duction has been marked throughout 
Utah and Colorado during the past 
year, and it is now generally believed 
that gold is more widely disseminated 
than silver. The amount of coal car- 
ried fell off about 8% in response to 
smaller demand. The road carried 
19,000 tons of beets, a gain of 48% over 
the previous year, which had already 
gained 62 %% over 1894. He adds that 
it is believed that a very large amount 
of land tributary to the Rio Grande 
Western may be profitably put to the 
raising of sugar beets. 








We have been at much pains to goroeee a 
reliable list of bonds and stocks from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street. New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


R.L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
~~ court, Sad is authorized to act a guardian, Tustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


quich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ve days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


precutors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ig ous and benevolent institutions, and individuals, w 
nd this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Jouy A. Stewart, Pres, D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres, 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLoaN. Writ 
D. WiLLis JAMES, lWu. D.Suoamm 


joux 4 STEWART, 

aN 

ANsON ty ° 

foun CrosBy Brows, Wx. WaLporF Asros, 
We ABD Coo; A STILLMAN. 
b aa. CuTTrINe, JOHN Gipru, 
WILttaM RockerELLe 4 bo om 
Avzx, E. Ons, “ ous B. x ’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President;’ JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
rg. . ocdcccciseseasebocses $2,000,00 
— AEE ANTE 7 r++ 4 

Extension Safety Vaults for the Conven- 
ence of Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Jose T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple- 
ja © — Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred 

eric etor, 














DIVIDENDS. 
NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
46 Wall Street, New York City. 


The Board of Trustees of this Company have this say 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 


ble Nov, 2d, 1 
closing of the transfer books on Oct. 15th. 
Oct. 7th, 1896. A.M. HYATT, Secretary. 








Commercial Affairs. 

THERE are encouraging signs of an 
unmistakable character in the great in- 
dustries, tho the actual increase in 
working forces is small as yet, and the 
number of new orders upon which man- 
ufacturers can at once start up idle 
works is limited. In other words, con- 
tracts innumerable are being made con- 
ditioned for execution upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. McKinley, and there are 
comparatively few operators who care 
to take the risk of starting up to con- 
vert raw materials into manutactured 
goods until the election uncertainty is 
out of the way. However, confidence 
in the political outcome is not wanting, 
and there is evidence that if the coun- 
try is not to be greatly surprised by the 
election there will be orders enough in 
most industries to make the year follow- 
ing the balloting the most prosperous 
since 1892, and perhaps for some years 
before that. The strong demand for 
materials, such as pig iron, hides, wool 
and cotton, does not diminish, and 





Unusually Good Value 
in Dress Goods. 


Curly Boucle, in three of the most fash- 
ionable colors, 


75 cents per yard. 
Illuminated Bourette, with knots of 
bright color, 

75 cents per yard. 

50 inch Checked English Tweeds--new 
tailor pattern, 

75 cents per yard. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 

card, the name and address to 





whieh he would like the paper sent, 








keeps prices of staples generally firm, 
tho in some branches, particularly in 
iron and steel, mills that must have 
orders to prevent an immediate shut- 
down are taking them at very low 
prices. In boots and shoes alone is 
there a present and noteworthy im- 
provement of business among manu- 
facturers. Sales of wool so far this 
year have been only about 4,000,000 
pounds less than in 1892; but orders 
for woolen goods do not gain. 
Several kinds of dress goods, fancy 
worsteds and flannel suitings are 
lower, and the market is narrow at the 
concession in prices. The dry-goods 
market has been awaiting the November 
Ist settlements with not a little appre- 
hension; but it is understood that in 
most cases renewals have been already 
arranged in needy quarters. The 
movements of the staple produce mar- 
kets have attracted less attention. 
Wheat rose violently six cents a bushel, 
but reacted more, after which active 
speculation made the market very ir- 
regular, while corn followed in sympa- 
thy. Wheat exports from the Pacific 
Coast are very large, over 500,000 bush- 
els per day being arranged for some 
time to come, while Atlantic exports 
for the week were nearly 1,000,000 
bushels heavier than for 1895. It is in- 
teresting to hear that the Western roads 
are in most cases short of cars with 
which to accommodate the large ton- 
nage of grain offering. In no markets 
did the advance of the Bank of England 
discount rate to 4% exert special influ- 
ence, as it is supposed that much gold 
will still have to come from abroad if 
election results are favorable. Railroad 
earnings still average about 5% below 
last year, while the decrease ‘in bank 
clearings is about 9%. 
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READING NOTICES. 


THE BERLINER GRAM-O-PHONE. 


Tuis is a pretty big name, but it need not frighten 
one, as an acquaintance with the machine will inter- 
est and amuse, and the name can be shortened to 
“Gram-o,” if one is inclined. The Gram-o-phone is 
a talking machine, one of the latest and most inter- 
esting scientific inventions, reproducing distinctly 
and with remarkable effect the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, tones of musical instruments, and other 
sounds of all kinds. It renders a song sung by a 
quartet with distinctness and precision, a piano, 
cornet or banjo solo, the crowing of fowls, barking 
of dogs, or any sounds as originally delivered to it. 
The amplifying horn which is attached tothe ma- 
chine enables a roomful of persons to enjoy the mu- 
sic, conversations and other reproductions as read- 
ily as one or more persOns can by mean; of the 
hearing tubes. The National Gram-o-phone Com- 
pany, of 874 Broadway, N. Y., are manufacturing 
these machines in large numbers to supply the great 
demand for them coming from all parts of the coun- 
try. The costis only $10, and we oe of nothing 
which can furnish so much gratifying amusement at 
so small cost. The double-column advertisement, 
to be found elsewhere in this paper, is worthy of 
the attention of every one of our readers. 











boenol 
Constable K oa 


Ladies’ 
Costume Cloths. 


Fashionable Colorings. 


Zibelins, Cheviots, 


Serges, Zibeline Tweeds, 
Venetians, Mixed Meltons. 
Trish and Scotch 
Golf and Bicycle Cloths. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings 


Proadovay A 19th ot, 


NEW YORK 








O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 


High Grade Groceries. 


t= WE DO AND WILL SELL GOODS CHEAPER THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


California Shoulders 


Neatly trimmed and canvased, fre- 
quently sold as hams, 


* Ib. 


ROLLED OX TONGUES, 2-hb. 


cans ; 2 ; . 55C. 
LUNCH TONGUES, 1-ib. cans. 23¢. 
CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS, 


can , : , . SG 
OYSTER BAY ASPARAGUS, 

can ‘ ; ; . 25¢. 
CORNED BEEF, 2-ib. cans _.. 17¢. 


NEW MACKEREL, 1o-tb. kits. 1.00 
IMPORTED SARDINES toc. to 26c. 
FINEST COLUMBIA RIVER 
SALMON, flat can . 
FINEST ALASKA SALMON . tac. 
NEW CHYLOONG GINGER, 
perjar. 16c., 30c, and 56c. 
N. Y. STATE APPLES, new 
pack . ; ‘ ; . Se. 


SOLE AGENTS INN. Y. STATE FOR 


Lincoln Lithia Water. 








Baltimore White Cherries 


In Glass. 
1% PINTS 25¢. 
QUARTS ‘ Y > 2 
IMPORTED PICKLES, full 


English pints : . 20¢. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. trac. 
MASON’S “Axi” SAUCE, 17¢. 

and 


IMPORTED COFFEE AND 


MILK, per can j . 25¢. 
H. O’NEILL & CO’S 

STRICTLY PURE BAK- 

ING POWDER, can, Ioc., 

16c, and - 908. 


GOOD MIXED TEA, 5 bbs. for 95c. 
CHOICE MIXED. TEA, Black 
or English Breakfast, equal to 
any 50c. tea sold, per hb., 35¢.; 
3 Ibs. for ‘ , ; 
EXTRA MIXED TEA, Black or 
English Breakfast, per bb., 45c.; 
3 tbs. for . 1.20 


1.00 





WE DO NOT SELL WINES, LIQUORS OR CIGARS. 





All Paid Purchases delivered free to any point withia 100 miles of New York City. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave.,- 20th to 2ist St., New York, 


a 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 





13 [lillions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never now. 
See the Latest Model. 


T™ SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binder: for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of hol ling 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 





~ TRAVEL. : 
“The 4:00 P.M. Limited” 
—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly eq a with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 


Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 


THE 
Insurance. 
Rebate and the Compact. 


THE New York Life issues to its 
agents a large-page circular, printed on 
fine paper and containing portraits of 
Thos. B. Reed and the late ex-Gov. 
Wm. E. Russell, announcing the con- 
sent of the former to the unanimous 
request of the companies which are 
members of the anti-rebate compact, 
that he accept the position of referee, 
vacated by the untimely death of Mr. 
Russell. Third Vice President Perkins, 
who signs the circular, says: 


‘‘The death of Referee Russell some 
two months ago necessarily caused a tem- 
porary lull in our activity in hunting 
down rebaters; but now that Mr. Reed 
has accepted the position of referee, and 
is ready for business, we once more call 
upon every loyal New York Life man to 
not only regard as most 
sacred his pledge that he will not rebate 
himself, but to be alert and ever watch- 
ful for the representative of the other 
company who may possibly be rebating. 
If you find in any of your work indica- 
tions that rebating is being done, please 
investigate; and if you can gather evi- 
dence that is at all tangible, let us have 
it, that we may promptly submit it to Mr. 
Reed.”’ 

We are in favor, now as ever, of al- 
most any means which will suppress or 
check rebate, and yet we cannot now, 
more than at first, feel any warm inter- 
est in this compact. By its terms the 
charge of rebating is to be made to the 
company employing the accused, and 
the evidence is to be submitted to that 
company. The company must in turn 
submit the matter to the referee, before 
he can do anything. The scheme seems 
to have a notion in it that he is a referee 
in the usual sense, and not a judge or 
a court, so that he is to determine a 
controversy between two third parties, 
a company and its agent. Buta refer- 
ence implies that the contending parties 
agree upon the facts and disagree only 
upon the conclusion therefrom and the 
equity involved; failing to agree upon 


continue to 








INDEPENDENT 


the facts, a court of law, whose express 
business it is to sift evidence and 
ascertain the facts, is the only re- 
course. But a reference also means 
that the contending parties agree to 
call in an arbitrator and abide by his 
decision. Here there is no such agree- 
ment, notwithstanding agents may have 
consented in advance of any case in 
which they are concerned. The com- 
pany, and not the company and its 
agent, makes the submission; more- 
over, ifa company should not care to 
really interfere seriously with rebating 
on its own premises, or if some espe- 
cially valuable man were the accused, 
it has only to quietly file the documents; 
then the referee can do nothing—there 
is no case before him. 

We say ‘‘if a company should not 
care,’’ lest to write ‘‘does’’ instead of 
‘‘should ” might seem to suggest that 
perhaps some may not be practically 
sincere. Assume that any is not so; 
then the compact itself contains a means 
for its own successful evasion. Assume 
that every company is fully in earnest 
to have rebating stopped; then why 
employ an outside man to pass upon 
this particular part of executive man- 
agement? Why should Mr. Russell's 
death necessarily cause, or cause at 
all, a temporary cessation of activity in 
hunting down rebaters? Is it because 
there was no referee to tell the com- 
plaining company to dismiss its re- 
bater ? 

Competition is not fully reformed 
yet, but it is less fierce than it used to 
be, and so it is less hard than formerly 
to refrain from feeling compelled to do 
what others may do or may be suspected 
of doing. We affirm as strongly as 
ever that any company which is really 
determined to have no rebating in its 
own business, regardless of what others 
do and regardless of whether virtuous 
living will have an effect to redeem the 
total business written, can stop rebat- 
ing. If it cannot do this withouta 
referee and a compact, the referee and 
compact can aid only by inducing or 
keeping alive the resolution to suppress 












and open to conviction. 
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according to directions. 
Bronchitis. 


Hyomei for Bronchitis with perfect success. 


every remedy for seven weeks. 


me reliefin one day, and enabled me to fill al! my 
subsequent lecture dates with satisfaction. 


(Rev.) 


Thomas 
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London _ Office: 


We expect you to believe these people. 


Are you open to conviction ? 


| 

New York, Aug. 26, 1896. | Catarrh. 

My Dear Sir: 1 am very loath as a minister to | 
give an endorsement to a patented article, but I feel | Catarrh of the head and throat, and it has benefitted 
it but just to you to say that I have used your | 
I had | it. 
achronic cold last winter which stubbornly resisted 
Your Hyomei gave 


» Jr, 
Pastor People’s Church. 
Clifton Forge, Va., | Hyomei Pocket Inhaler and I have the greatest | 

May 14, 1896. 
Dear Sir: The patient for 
whom I ordered Booth’s Hy- 
omei Pocket Inhaler, and who 
was suffering from Parulent 
Bronchitis, e x pectorating 
large quantities of purulent, 
offensive sputum, made a 


S delightful to inhale, and gives immediate reliet. 
have been helped and cured. 


Inhaler Outfit, Com: 


11 Parringdon Ave., E. C. 
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Cloud of Witnesses No. 2. 


When the first ‘Cloud of Witnesses'’ was published, thousands upon 
thousands of replies demonstrated that sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Colds were reasonable persons 
We snow that Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian 
*‘Dry-Air’’ treatment, comprised in 


Booth’s “Hyomei” Pocket Inhaler 


by mail, $1.00, 


relieves 99 out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who use it conscientiously and 
Here are the indorsements of living men and women whom you must delieve. 
on their face have the stamp of sincerity as well as gratitude. 


Newry, S. C., Aug. 12, 1896. 
Dear Sir; 1 have used your Pocket Inhaler for 


I think there is nothing that equals 
I believe it is all that you claim it to be. I can 
highly recommend it to any one suffering from any 
kind of Catarrh. W. W. Veal. 
Lyceum Theatre, 


Colds. London, Sept. 6, 1896. 


Dear Sir; It is quite true that I am using the | 


me wonderfully. 





pleasure in strongly recommending it. | 


Henry Irving. 
Asthma. New Haven, Conn., May 5, 1806. 


I have given Hyomei a thorough test during the 
ast winter, consequently I have been able to go to 
bed and sleep without iolewr disturbed by my old 
Hyomei should be in every home 


Faithfully yours, 





enemy, Asthma. 





ha E awe Reagent tg and is now so ee : 
: a healthy, robust young man. | in the-land. berley, 
OM 8 . M.D. P. O. Box 102. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 
omei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. 
It is highly recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who 


Hyomei 


Pocket plete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States ; for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage ; 
outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. 
still skeptical, send your address ; my pamphlet vor org that Hyomei cures. 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, so cents. 
it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute. 


Are you open to conviction ? 
Im, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. 
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The letters 


Catarrhal Deafness. 


23 Marshall St., 
Hartford, Conn., May 1, 1896. 

I am doing wonders in the way of relieving cases 
of Catarrhal Deafness with your Hyomei. I have 
also cured several cases of throat troubles caused by 
Catarrh, which their physicians failed to relieve. 
The Sealer of Weights and Measures had a sore 
throat most of the time, caused by chemicals which 
he used, I cured his throvt and he has been the 
means of selling about 20 Outfits. 


J. B. Stone. 
La Grippe. 


The author of the $1,000 prize story “‘ Titus ”’ says : 
Staten Island, March 6, 1896. 

I have used Booth’s Hyomei Pocket Inhaler in 
my family and find it invaluable as a preventive of 
Grippe, to break up colds, etc. I have used it to 
alleviate the painful cough and soreness resulting 


from measles with sa success. 
M. Kingsley. 


It is aromatic, 


If you are 
Extra bottles of Hyomei 
Your druggist has Hyomei or can get 
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October 29, 1896 


rebate. If a company can keep rebate 
out of its own operations without a 
compact, then compacts are superflu- 
ous. 

As ever, we do not believe in rebate 
compacts or in rate compacts; we do 
believe in independence of action. 


No Unfair Competition. 

THERE are two or three of the ‘‘ com- 
pany papers’’ that come to this office 
for which we have a decided liking; 
one of those we have now in mind is is- 
sued by the Orient Fire, another is by 
the Glens Falls Fire, and another is by 
the Fidelity and Casualty Co. A notice 
by the last-named company—issued 
both in the paper and in letter form— 
has been mislaid, and ought to have re- 
ceived earlier mention; but we are not 
willing, altho late, to pass it by. In it 
the president says it is rumored that a 
circular, entitled ‘‘ The Many Law Suits 
against the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany.” is being circulated by Fidelity 
agents as well as by others. He reminds 
agents that a well-known rule of the 
company positively forbids distributing 
such circulars or resorting to any such 
competitive methods; he hopes it is not 
true that any of his agents is engaged in 
so doing, but if any one is he must dis- 
continue it. He adds that, in his opin- 
ion, any agent circulating matter which 
has not received the company’s approval 
is very likely to unwittingly make him- 
self liable in an action for libel, criminal 
or otherwise; furthermore, if any agent, 
by excess of zeal, should ever get into a 
prosecution of such sort, he must take 
care of himself, for ‘‘ he will receive no 
aid or counsel from us.” 

This is straightforward, intelligible, 
manly and right in every way. Whether 
the Travelers’ is or is not a litigious 
company, or whether it is fully just or 
is alittle short of just in its treatment of 
claimants—well, that is a question on 
which everybody is free to form his own 
opinion; we express none ourselves, and 
it is inexpedient for representatives of 
other companies to publicly express 
any. Competition, left free to operate, 
will square matters pretty fairly in its 
own way; if the Travelers’ ever fails to 
justly commend itself to public favor as 
well as some others the public will find 
that out, and the discovery will work to 
the advantage of those others. 

And the proposition may well and 
appropriately be broadened to apply to 
all ‘‘ conservative ” insurance literature 
somewhat,and to defamatory and anon- 
ymous documentsemphatically. If one 
company chooses to issue a circular 
criticising plans, policies or standing 
of some other, there may be reason for 
questioning the expediency of so doing; 
but if the issue is made openly in the 
company’s own name it has avowed 
authorship and accepted responsibility 
—we can respect the manner even if we 
disapprove the matter. But when the 
matter is nameless, without either 
author or publisher, and it is not quite 
certain who is circulating it or whose 
money pays for it—and these are not 
uncommon conditions in competition by 
circular—the process is contemptible, 
An opinion is valueless until you know 
who expresses it; facts and statistics are 
not worth considering, unless the source 
of the statement is known; you can 
never convince people of anything 
without first believing it yourself, and 
whoever does not believe his statements 
enough to put his name to them does 
not believe them at all; if aman has no 
faith in himself nobody can put any 
faith in him. Therefore intelligent 
people are agreed about anonymous 
communications, especially attacking 

ones, 
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A Reminiscence. 


SOME ten ora dozen years ago Mr. 
O. N. Lumbert was working, at Elk- 
hart, Ind., what he called an Old Peo- 
ple’s Mutual Benefit Society. We do 
not remember any details about the so- 
ciety, which met its appropriate end 
long ago, but it was evidently—as its 
very name showed—gotten up on 
‘«graveyard’’ lines. As perhaps some 
may not now understand exactly the 
significance of that term, we will ex- 
plain that the *‘graveyard’’ plan was 
flourishing finely, in several districts 
(notably in Pennsylvania), some fifteen 
years ago. Of course, it was a wicked, 
. bold, fiendish speculation in human life, 
the subjects insured being selected with 
view to their probable speedy death; 
they were mostly shiftless or paupers, 
taken without any real medical exami- 
nation and often without pretense of 
any, and not unfrequently without their 
own knowledge. Obviously, the temp- 
tation to help their exit in case they 
lingered too long lurked in the back- 
ground. This was defrauding the com- 
pany, but there was not, strictly speak- 
ing, any company; the whole was a 
wager between speculators as to who 
would be lucky enough to realize first, 
and ‘‘ How’s your man?” came to be a 
salutation. 

The editor of /usurance, perceiving the 
character of Mr. Lumbert’s benefiting 
of old people and desiring evidence of 
it, procured from him at the outlay ofa 
couple of letters and a small payment 
of money—a policy of ‘‘ benefit” on the 
life of a frail old woman, plainly inti- 
mating that he wanted to make a gam- 
bling turn on the old party. There was 
no medical examination, as there could 
not well have been, for there was noold 
woman—the crafty editor ‘‘ supposed”’ 
her. It so happened that Mr. Lumbert 
wasintown, and called on the editor, try- 
ing to get an advertisement in (people 
of his sort long ago gave up trying it at 
this office), and he talked very smoothly, 
particularly emphasizing the great care 
used to always be certain of insurable 
interest and avoid speculation; and 
while he was talking the proof of the 
story of this imaginary old woman's 
case lay on the editor’s desk. 

Lately Mr. Lumbert was managing 
the Industrial Benefit Association of 
Syracuse, which has been turned over 
to the official executioner, the Depart- 
ment examiners reporting that they 
found a cavity where assets should have 
been, and that among its too large lia- 
bilities borrowed money figures consid- 
erably. Mr. Lumbert has written to 
his old persecutor, the editor afore- 
Said, a long explanation about his own 
connection with the Industrial, the es- 
sence of which is that he really carried 
the society since his first connection 
with it, that he has contributed over 
$5,000 cash and more than five of the 
best years of his life without getting 
anything to speak of in return, and that, 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MAsS. 


Massachusetts Laws 
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holder. . ye 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 








INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

- Philadelphia. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAH A. MONTGOMERY, Presiden. 


THE tNDEPENDENT 


however lacking in judgment and abil- 
ity, he is no cormorant and has done 
all he could. 


THINK OF IT! 


A family of seven persons by saving 5 
cents a day can obtain life insurance pol- 
icies under the industrial plan for eve 
member of the family from the Metropo 
itan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. These policies are payable imme- 
diately at death, the premiums being col- 
lected by the company weekly at the 
home of the policy holder. rite the 
company for its literature. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 

















Cash Capital..............-..-...+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
Rs savacaunneutcewnveree 4,191,020 12 


Net Surplus.................ccseeee 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Semen Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS............000000065 ..$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 
C.W.ANDERSON Cen. Aent. 




















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
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Total Admitted Assets-------+-+--+++> toecuse esuntcecenere seeeteneeeeteneecesensescees 
Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President 





THE INVESTMENT FEATURE. 


Why is the investment feature of Life 
Insurance now accented more than in the 
past? This is not an infrequent or un- 
natural inquiry, but its answer is easy 
and conclusive. Time has developed the 
fact that Life Insurance, originally de- 
signed simply as a protection to the mem- 
bers of a man’s family against the finan- 
cial stress liable to beset them on his re- 
moval by death, really does far more for 
a man than this and possesses elements of 
benefit to himself while living. It might 
have readily been seen at the outset, but 
did not happen to be, that his premium 
payments, safe during a long term of 
years from any temptation to disturb 
them through any whim or necessity of 
his own, would increase enough to insure 
a good profit payable to himself. To this 
have been added the advantages which 
come from experienced management in 
placing a company’s loans, and the bene- 
fit it possesses in having funds which are 
practically inexhaustible to lend, undis- 
turbed by the possibility of ‘‘ runs,” 
“calls,” ‘‘ demands,”’ or other depletions. 
No other monetary institutions in exist- 
ence are thus situated. A life company 
can, consequently, handle its members’ 
money to the best advantage, securing 
the largest interest compatible with safe- 
ty. It is further worthy of note that the 
proportionate earning power of money at 
large has a tendency to decrease with the 
growth of all communities. The halcyon 
days of ten percent., with any sort of safe- 
ty to the lender, do not long endure any- 
where, and investors find their opportu- 
nities for large interest on secure short- 
time loans always growing less. This 
causes them to look to institutions whose 
ample resources, knowledge of the best 
means of earning good interest, and se- 
curity against every chance of being dis- 
turbed by the world’s financial ups and 
downs, give them the surest of all oppor- 
tunities to do well for their members. A 
well-known banker said recently to the 
writer: ‘‘ I have just received a $40,000 
payment, with dividend additions, from 
the Mutual Life. The policy was for fif- 
teen years, and I figure that the Company 
earned for me nearly five per cent. on all 
I paid; besides I know that if I had died 
at any time my family would have re- 
ceived the money. That is superior to 
any banking I can do, yet I know that it 
was rightly and fairly done. I believe 
that a great life company can do better 
inthe long run with those who invest 
with it than any other financial institu- 
tion, especially when its readiness to 
meet the ever possible death claims of the 
investor is additionally considered.” 

Particulars as to the various forms of 
desirable investment insurance policies 
issued by The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York can be had by 
writing to the Head Office in New York 
or from any of its representatives, who 
may be found in almost every city or town 
in the United States. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, i896. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the adop- 
tion of plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a lib- 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents, 

hese essentials it 7 in an emi t degree, but 
ee eres by that conservatism which is the 

it possible safeguard of the policy hoider, 
tracts are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeiting, providing generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the policy holder. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compeny ag | communicate with the President, at 
ce, 3 






the Home 0: 1 Broadway, New York 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............Pre ° 
WWM <n occcccsccccecececicess a: 
A. WHEELWRIGHT 1ssistani Secretary. 
, i - @ 7 9 SARI eR SH EEE Actuary. 
Ee le IEE oo50 0. 9 00 wecndscncccassecsceces Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN....... ..- Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, JRr., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
LUM Leat 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 








NEw York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1895, to 31st December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 43 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
aah dudnceddntcnkdeddcedrencneda 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............ ......... $3,650,028 88 
Premiums marked off from ist January, ; 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895................. $2,540,748 88 
Losses paid during the same p 
i rienctndseccctcecocseccas 


$1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... 88,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SE eticdccctcersesniccenssccssteecses 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable...... - 896,481 88 
I iabniinegcdenedindeticatsaiacdaned 202,518 38 

Amount 


ae eocccececcerccseccceseecccctoceses $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
?Ist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH 


W.H.H. MOORE 
A. A. RAVEN, 
JOSEPH ri CHAPMAN 


JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, =LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BU » JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BL Iss, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
OHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON 
C. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 


GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
w. a H. MOORE, President. 


A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, ad Vice President. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDs oF suRETYSHIP: 


CTL OC PERSONAL ACCIDENT, ——~—~ 
; PLA ASS, ~ 
~ STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT, 
$6,973,402.39. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


On, 











Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
BERTIER, TNO. The TBs ccc ccccectecceccecaced $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES............. 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment polictes issued. 

ANNUAL Ca8uH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pe -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plica: to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 506, 
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Old and Young. 
All Saints. 


BY MARY H. FIELD. 


I THANK thee for thy written Word, my 
God, 
For every sacred line; 
But more I thank thee for thy humblest 
saint, 
Whose daily life doth shine 
A living page, most true, most pure, most 
sweet, 
Fresh from thy hand divine. 


The patriarchs and the prophets all are 
gone, 
The psalmists are asleep, 
Or in some country far beyond our ken 
Their mighty lyres they sweep, 
But God’s dear saints still live to share 
our joys, 
Or weep with those who weep. 


Our dear Lord Jesus left us ages since, 
Our hearts would faithless grow 
Did not his saints still prove his wit- 
nesses 
And keep our love aglow ;— 
O holy ones of old, because of these 
Your record true we know! 


Srockton, CAL. 


Rosh Hashana. 


A DAY’S SKETCH FROM THE REAL DRAMA 
OF MODERN LIFE. 


BY GEORGE H, STREAKER. 
EARLY MORNING. 

‘PLEASE, Daddy—please! You will 
let me buy a new hat; I want it so 
badly! Brother Sam says, if I spruce 
up a bit, he’ll take me Thursday night 
on the Motormen’s Moonlight Trolley 
Party.”’ 

Sally's mother added to this argument 
by saying: 

‘*Sally hasn’t been on an excursion 
this summer, Ben. She has given her 
little earnings every week to help us.”’ 

The pressure was getting too strong 
for Ben, and he answered: 

‘True! true! But wife, 
due to-morrow. 


the rent’s 
To-day’s Tuesday, 
pay-day. I make only nine dollars this 
week. Six dollars is all we’ve saved in 
the jug. Therent’s twelve dollars. The 
landlord can’t be put aside. No! We 
can’t do it.” 

The wife and daughter could argue 
no further; but the disappointment 
which their faces could not hide was 
too much for sturdy Ben Tomlinson. 
He felt shabby and mean. Before he 
entirely closed the door he called in to 
them: ‘‘It’s nearly seven o'clock. I 
must hurry, or I'll be late at the mill. 
Wait until this evenin’, when I bring 
me wages home. We'll talk it over.” 

MORNING. 

‘The pay-roll will not be made out to- 
day. We ask the kind indulgence of our 
employés for a few days.”’ 

Ben. Tomlinson and his fellow-work- 
men found this notice pasted on the 
inner door of the employés’ entrance 
on Tuesday morning, as they entered 
to work at the great mills of John 
Grace & Co. 

One old man had just celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as an employé of 
the mills, having commenced as a boy 
with John Grace, Sr., the father of the 
present head of the firm. 

‘* Well,” said this old workman, ‘it 
is the first time such a notice was ever 
served here.”’ 

A few, among whom a spirit of un- 
rest and discontent had been breeding 
for some time,commented thus: 

‘*John Grace lives in a fine home! 
John Grace keeps his family at the sea- 
shore all summer; yet John Grace asks 
us to wait for our money!” 

The bulk of the one thousand men, 
women, boys and girls employed, went 
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in about their work as usual. The 
looms hummed their work-a-day 
song. The immense engines puffed in 
rhythmic measures. The jibes and 
jokes of the younger people passed in 
sparkling jollity about each room when, 
occasionally, their superintendent was 
called from his overseeing. The morn- 
ing was yet young, and all were hard 
at their toil when, through the noisy 
whir of machinery, came the sweet 
notes of an old song. It was sung in 
good chorus, and in time with their 
busy hands, by the girls in the depart- 
ments on the upper floors. The music 
was wafted down the staircase through 
the opening doors as John Grace, the 
proprietor, passed into the office of the 
great establishment. His careworn 
face seemed a shade sadder as the song 
reached him. It seemed to murmur to 
him, ‘‘ With work we are happy. We 
will trust John Grace for our pay.” 

Another moment and he was closeted 
in his private office with his tried and 
trusted confidential bookkeeper. That 
the previous night had been a sleepless 
one tothe mill owner, it was unneces- 
sary to tell his old accountant. There 
was no time now for health inquiries. 
As the door closed, the first quick ques- 
tioning the bookkeeper received was: 

‘*What are your receipts this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

The bookkeper replying: 

‘‘Five hundred and fifty dollars, 
making our bank account two thousand 
and fifty dollars.’’ 

Mr. Grace then said: 

‘« The pay-roll, how much ?” 

The answer from the bookkeeper 
was: 

‘‘Nine thousand eight hundred and 


. seventy-two dollars,’’ 


Mr. Grace now nervously examined 
the morning’s mail, and as he finished 
he sadly said: ~ 

‘*No money from our Chicago office 
—Lawyer Smithers reports no immedi- 
ate prospects of any money from the 
St. Louis jobbing house.’’ 

This latter was the blow which was 
straining the firm of Grace & Co. One 
hundred and ten thousand dollars of 
their manufactured goods were tied up, 
unpaid, in the unfortunate failure of 
this Western house. 

An office boy now knocked for admis- 
sion and brought in a letter which had 
just arrived. 

‘*What is this?’’ said Mr. Grace, as 
he tore off the envelop and read: 
‘« Sorry we cannot send more. Inclosed 
find check for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars on account.” Then, turning and 
looking up, he said: ‘‘ From those Bos- 
ton exporters.” 

Mr. Crompton, the bookkeeper, with 
an earnest desire to assist the firm in its 
ugly position, then quietly said: 

‘«Mr. Grace, if you will allow me, I 
have $450 in the Saving Fund. I will 
willingly add this to your bank ac- 
count, and, with the Boston check, we 
will then have more than enough to 
pay the Carrol note due to-day.”’ 

The nearly despondent Mr. Grace re- 
plied: 

‘*Mr. Crompton, you are kind, in- 
deed. That will help. But look, we 
have yet the pay-roll, $9,872; the Wolf 
note, $5,000; the Rogers note, $5,000, 
all due to-day—$19,872 to be provided 
for before three o'clock. Then the 
notes due to-morrow, and the creditors 
who’’— 

No wonder John Grace paced the 
floor excitedly. He stopped short as 
he caught an idea and said: 

‘«It will no doubt show anxiety, but 
—well! We have todoit.” Then, in 
a more commanding tone, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘Telephone Mr. Coleman, of 
the Bank of America, Ask if it is pos- 


sible to have discounted and placed to 
our credit to-day those notes which I 
left with him yesterday.” 

The reply came back over the tele- 
phone, polite but cold: 

‘‘Very sorry indeed. It will be im- 
possible for several weeks.”’ 

Then another possible way for relief 
came to Mr. Grace’s mind, and he 
said: 

‘‘Try Evans, the note-broker. He 
may have discounted the notes I left 
with him.”’ 

The reply the telephone brought 
from the note-broker was: ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble! Money too tight !’’ 

A mild suggestion now came from 
Mr. Crompton: ‘‘Mr. Grace I think I 
can raise $2,5000n my little home.” 

Quick and decided came Mr. Grace’s 
reply: ‘‘No! no! George Crompton. 
Never! never! You must not sacrifice 
your all. My only resource outside of 
business is my residence and it—alas! 
is mortgaged to about its full extent. 
No! I fear’’—then he hesitated, 
and in a choking voice finished the sen- 
tence—‘‘I must assign.”’ 

After a short pause Mr. Grace gath- 
ered a little strength and said : 

‘‘I might try my wife’s advice and 
appeal to the mercy of Simon Wolf. 
Wolf's note for $5,000 is due to-day; 
another is due him for the same amount 
on Thursday. Every resource is drained 
to its last dregs.” Only his wife’s ad- 
vice remained and, getting some hope 
from this, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Assign! No! 
Close-fisted Jew tho he be, I will ex- 
plain all to Simon Wolf and, in spite of 
the notes he holds against us, will hope 
yet for money from him.” 

As Mr. Grace hurriedly left the office, 
the song from his busy workpeople 
again reached him in the hallway, and 
filled him with the determination, that 
in the name of their one thousand em- 
ployés, he would open his whole busi- 
ness affairs and, hopeless tho it might 
appear, he would ask the ‘note- 
shaver,” Simon Wolf, to carry him finan- 
cially through the present struggle and 
save his people from idleness during the 
coming winter. ; 

Certainly he could see the distant 
bright future, but the present—how 
dark and gloomy. 

On lower Broadway Mr. Grace met 
Simon Wolf's clerk who, in response to 
the manufacturer’s inquiry, said: 

‘‘Very sorry, Mr. Grace, but Mr. 
Wolf will not be down-town to-day. 
This is the Jewish New Year's Day. 
You might find him at noontime at his 
home.’”’ q 

The manufacturer took the elevated 
train for Simon Wolf's home, but pon- 
dered as he rode along: ‘‘ What a use- 
less errand; it will not be ordinary 
business sense for Wolf to loan me 
more when he learns our tottering con- 
dition. It would rather be to his ad- 
vantage to force an assignment, sell the 
mills, and buy them in for a song; and 
yet I cannot resist my wife’s advice—I 
will still hope.’’ 

Some time before Mr. John Grace 
arrived at the residence of the money- 
lender, the latter was arguing with his 
daughter thus: 

‘*No, daughter, no! I cannot go to 
the synagog this morning. You go, 
and represent me.’”’ 

‘« But, Papa, I am so anxious to have 
you hear the address by the assistant, 
Rabbi Steinfeld.’’ 

The father pinched his daughter's 
dimpled chin, and said: 

‘* Becky, you are in love with young 
Rabbi Steinfeld; but I am not, so run 
along.”’ 

Simon’s mind was occupied princi- 
pally with the note of $5,000, due that 
day by Grace & Co,, and another for 
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like amount due by the same firm on 
Thursday, along with the knowledge of 
a ‘‘rumor on the street,’’ that this 
formerly gilt-edged concern was fast 
losing credit. Besides, a message now 
crumpled in his hand read: 

‘*John Grace & Co. will not pay their 
wages to-day. Your affectionate brother- 
in-law, MAX GOLDSTEIN.”’ 

But Becky Wolf was not easily put 
aside, and did not ‘‘run along.’’ Her 
father, seeing her still waiting, said: 

‘*No, Becky. Important beesness 
will take me town-town at once. Ihad 
intended observing Rosh Hashana (the 
Jewish New Year's Day), but I must 
attend to beesness.” 

The tears now trickled down the face 
of the young Jewish woman as she ap- 
pealed again to her father: 

‘‘ But, Father, it was always your 
wont so to do, and now that dear Mam- 
ma has died within the past year, would 
it not please her most to know that you 
and I, together, are at the service to- 
day? When the Kaddish is read, can 
you and I afford to be absent when the 
other mourners stand up to hear the 
prayer of consolation ?” 

The drooping head of the Jewish 
father told that his daughter had con- 
quered. Love was deeper than business 
shrewdness. Simon Wolf said: 

«« Becky, we will go right away to 
the service and listen to Rabbi Stein- 
feld. I will see Grace & Co. this after- 
noon.”’ 

ROSH HASHANA. 


While the Christian and the indiffer- 
ent were actively at work on Tuesday 
morning, September 8th, the Jews, in 
celebration of their Rosh Hashana, had 
left the busy marts for the day and 
crowded the synagogs. 

One of the finest of the up-town tem- 
ples, the Keneseth Israel, was not as 
orthodox as most of the others; yet 
under its magnificent dome were 
crowded many of the most prosperous 
Hebrews of the city. None were more 
prominent and held in higher esteem 
than Simon Wolf and his daughter, 
who were there worshiping with them. 

At this temple the blowing of the 
‘«Shofar,” or ram’s horn, formerly 
added much solemnity to the impressive 
services; but its place is now taken with 
special readings and prayers. 

The service was well along and the 
beginning of the sermon had not spe- 
cially interested Simon Wolf until, in 
clear, forceful tones from the altar 
came the voice of young Rabbi Stein- 
feld, saying: 

‘‘What means this red glare on the 
horizon of our land? What means this 
serious question now agitating the 
American people? What means this 
crisis that bids fair to rival the calamity 
of the 60's? It means that demagogy 
is seeking to set classes and masses by 
the ears; it means that oratory and 
rhetoric are being used to suborn the 
citizens of America from the path of 
honor and righteousness; it means that 
a dastardly gospel of hatred and re- 
venge is being advocated; it means that 
a Frankenstein is being raised, whose 
cruelty and vindictiveness cannot be 
foretold. It is a question of deepest 
importance for us Jews as American 
citizens.’’ 

Simon Wolf now became more inter- 
ested in the rabbi’s sermon, yet in 4 
short while his mind again wandered to 
Grace & Co.’s indebtedness, until, in 
another bnrst of enthusiasm, he caught 
the following words of the rabbi, who 
was still speaking on the present social 
and political situation: 

‘“ At the basis of all stands national 
discontent, wttich is claimed to be the 
product of the cupidity oftherich. We 
worship Mammon, and in our mad ad- _ 
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oration of wealth we become careless of 
the rights and needs of others. How 
many of you have coined money out of 
the tears and blood of poor widows and 
famished orphans? How many have 
turned but a supercilious eye to the 
wants of the poor? How many have 
permitted the needy to suffer during the 
recent heated terms, indulging in luxu- 
ries, yet refusing a little help to socie- 
ties that might have alleviated suffer- 
ings? How many of us have naught 
but a cold shoulder for an honest man 
if he is poor? If it be the glaring out- 
rages of the well-to-do, committed 
against the unfortunate, that have given 
rise in part to the conditions that now 
prevail—are we guilty, or—not guilty ici 

The words of the rabbi ‘‘guilty or 
not guilty,’’ set Simon Wolf to think- 
ing deeply. He felt keenly the im- 
mense responsibility of possessing much 
money. In his deep study he lost the 
most of the sermon but caught these 
closing words which were: 

‘‘Why need any Jew be ashamed of 
the name? Is it because to bea Jew 
entails sacrifices and means that those 
dearer to us than ourselves—our chil- 
dren—must start in life under a ban, or 
at a disadvantage? It is these very diffi- 
culties that have secured for the Jew a 
niche in the temple of fame. It is 
these very obstacles that society has 
thrown in his path that make him 
strongest, fittest to survive. The anti- 
Semitic feeling, whether it exists in the 
Rathhaus in Vienna, or at an American 
seaside boarding house, may be a bless- 
ing for us, viewed in the right. It is 
either the complimentary hatred the 
inferior pays the superior, or the cus- 
tomary ingratitude paid toa benefactor, 
or agoad to awaken us to the necessity 
of self-improvement. For despite the 

many obligations under which the Jew 
has placed the world, he is not yet the 
apotheosis of all the virtues. He has 
faults, but they are human, not Jewish. 
He errs because he is a man, not be- 
cause he is a Jew. We as Jews are 
anxious for the world’s good will. We 
are anxious that we should be properly 
understood by the non-Jewish world. 
Are we equally anxious to make sacri- 
fices that this may be done? Are we 
guilty or not guiity? Let us live that 
the final verdict of our lives be not 
guilty.”’ 

The close of the sermon made a still 
deeper impression upon the mind of 
Simon Wolf. His thoughts on “guilty 
or not guilty,’’ kept him occupied all 
through the anthem which followed the 
stirring address of Rabbi Steinfeld. His 
mind was only diverted by the slowly 
delivered words of the older gray-haired 
rabbi who arose and said: 

‘* Wem die heiligen Todten gleichgiiltig 
sind, dem werden es die Lebendigen auch.” 
(‘‘They who cannot bestow an occa- 
sional thought upon their departed dear 
ones, will also manifest little solicitude 
for the living.’’) 

Now came to Simon the memories of 
his dear dead wife. He caught no more 
of the mourners’ part of the Rosh Ha- 
Shana service until the rabbi read: 


‘Rise ye, ye mourners; and while ye 
do honor to the dead by reciting the Kad- 
dish Prayer, may it at the same time 
teach us all the duties we owe to the liv- 
ing, and fill us with a desire to obey 
them. Amen.” 


Then all in the synagog who had lost 
relatives in the past year arose and stood 
during the Hebrew reading of the Kad- 
dish, the prayer of consolation, while 
in striking contrast to their dark clothes 
was the faultless, bright holiday garb 
of those who remained geated. The 
faces of Simon and Rebecca reflected 
well the solemnity of the scene. 
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After the service Rabbi Steinfeld ac- 
companied Simon and his daughter to 
their palatial home; but Simon took no 
special part in the conversation. He 
left them to themselves while he mused 
on the question, ‘‘Guilty or not guilty?” 


NOONTIME, 


Rabbi Steinfeld was compelled, re- 
luctantly, to leave Rebecca and her 
father at the door of the Wolf mansion. 
Much to Simon Wolf's surprise, as he 
and his daughter entered he found, 
waiting in the library, John Grace, who 
sat there filled with the coolness and 
determination born only of the desper- 
ation of a strong character, with every 
energy bent upon his last hope and pur- 
pose—to win Simon Wolf to the assist- 
ance of John Grace & Co. 

Rebecca waited not for an introduc- 
tion to the visitor, but went into the 
dining room, expecting her father would 
soon join her. After over an hour of 
patient waiting, the quietness broken 
occasionally by the high pitch of an 
earnest voice—John Grace appealing 
for his business and his workmen—Re- 
becca saw the old servant take inkstand 
and checkbook into the library. With 
a woman’s curiosity she hastened to the 
second floor front to catch a glimpse of 
the visitor, who, she knew by the sound 
of his voice, was about leaving. She 
saw John Grace, with a bright counte- 
nance, step quickly into a cab, which 
went rapidly down the avenue, and then 
she heard her father’s voice calling 
pleasantly up the staircase: 

‘*Becky! Come—come to dinner!” 

She went rapidly down, and her father 
wrapped his arms affectionately about 
her and, leaving the deep imprint of a 
kiss upon her cheek, said: 

‘Becky! I am so glad we attended 
service to-day. Rabbi Steinfield will 
be a great rabbi if nota rich man. I 
give my consent to your marriage to 
him. He is a bold, good, brave man. 
Some day when you are married I may 
tell the story of Simon Wolf and John 
Grace & Co.; then you must be sure 
and tell your husband that your father 
was—not guilty.” 

EVENING. 

That Tuesday evening big Ben Tom. 
linson came home late to his wife and 
daughter, Sally, but with a beaming 
smile on his countenance, 

‘« Wife,’’ he said, ‘‘1 made an extra 
dollar this evenin’. Mr. John Grace 
give itto me his-self. I helped him 
bring the money from the bank to-day, 
and wuz called into the office just at 
quittin’ time to help the clerks pass out 
the wages. I don’t knowwhy; but Mr. 
Grace this mornin’ decided not to pay 
the hands to-day, then changed his mind 
late this after ’’— 

Ben’s wife interrupted him, 
said: 

‘«Sally kin buy the hat, can’t she, 
Ben ?”’ 

Strong, burly Ben Tomlinson an- 
swered: 

“‘Oh yes! But let me have me sup- 
per first. I’m beastly hungry.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE Rev. W. M. Warp, the new 
Methodist minister here, as an illustra- 
tion of ‘‘the Lord will provide,” told a 
little personal experience in Sunday- 
school that later on presented a funny 
side. He remarked that on Saturday fore- 
noon they were sorely in need of wood 
for Sunday. but, being a little short of 
funds, he did not order any. On coming 
home Saturday night, however, he was 
agreeably surprised to find a big load 
had been dumped off in his yard during 
the day, proving that ‘‘the Lord would 
provide.’’ The Free Press is not informed 
what the Rev. Mr. Nightingale’s, the 
Baptist clergyman, theme was Sunday; 
but it transpires this morning that the 
wood was for the Baptist parsonage, the 
farmer who delivered the article getting, 
as it were, ‘‘ in the wrong pew.” —Detroit 
Free Press, 


A Song of Young Christians. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


WITH a scoff for the old and a shout for 

the new,— 
It is thus that the young serve God; 

Reaching out for the bold, reaching up 
for the true, 

With an eager, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?”’ 

With the shallower view and the broader 
view; 


And the eye that sees roses but never — 


sees rue ;— 
It is thus that the young serve God. 


With a zeal that is more for the start 
than the close;— 
It is thus that the young serve God; 
With courage that counts not the number 
of foes, 
Looking more to the blows than the pur- 
pose of blows, 
Lance equally tilting for substance and 
shows, 
And head that aye ‘‘ knows somewhat 
more than it knows;”’— 
It is thus that the young serve God. 


But their prudence, God bless them! will 
grow with their years, 
As the young grow old, serving God; 
Soon enough will they seek the sad am- 
bush of fears, 
Their vision look deep through the well 
of their tears 
And cynicwise back of the form that ap- 
pears, 
While Failure derides and Misanthropy 
leers, 
As the young grow old, serving God. 


Oh, young Man of Galilee, aye a young 
man, . 
That never grew old, serving God;— 
Not the young with their follies are under 
thy ban, 
But the hearts that are seared, and the 
timid, whose plan 
Weakly tries to do only the things that it 
can! 
Their feet Thou wilt guide, and their 
zeal Thou wilt fan, 
As the young grow old, serving God. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


The Last of Othello. 
‘A MOURNING OR A FUNERAL.” 
BY MARY F. M. BALDWIN. 


OTHELLO ‘‘was dead to begin with; 
there was no doubt whatever about 
that,’’ as Dickens said of ‘‘ Marley.”’ 

Cats had become too abundant in our 
neighborhood; in fact, so many of them 
had been singing ‘‘’way up in G,’’ along 
toward midnight that some of the 
neighbors had tried an effective thin- 
ning out process, and, as a result, our 
black beauty, having been first called 
and then searched for, was one morn- 
ing found dead under the currant 
bushes. 

The guesses of Frank and Alice as 
to the cause of this sad event were 
many, but their conclusion was one; 
he must have a suitable funeral. 

‘Now Alice,’’ said Frank; ‘I'll get 
the hearse ready and dig the grave, 
while you hunt up some mourners. 
We don’t want any one who won't feel 
real sorry; he’s entitled to have first- 
class mourners to his funeral.” 

Without further argument Alice 
started out in search of recruits; not 
necessarily relatives, but persons of 
deep feeling and good powers of ex- 
pression. 

Frank, having selected a suitable 
place at the foot of the garden, went to 
work with his new spade, and the grave 
was soon ready. A small express wagon 
was easily converted into a hearse by 
covering it with an old black shawl, 
while a large pasteboard box served as 
a coffin, These arrangements made, 


Frank rummaged out from the garret 
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sundry emblems of grief, and then sat 
down to rest a moment; for he certainly 
had been having a busy time of it. 

Alice soon appeared with her quota 
of mourners who were, if possible, 
more interested in the affair than the 
principal actors. It required some lit- 
tle effort to get the party marshaled; 
but at length all were in line before 
the kitchen porch and with measured 
tread the march began. 

First came Frank, serving in the 
double capacity of undertaker and 
horse. In order that hight might con- 
fer dignity he wore his father’s cast-off 
silk hat, draped with a broad band of 
black crape which terminated at the 
back in two long flowing ends. 
Prompted bya wise regard for security, 
the inside was banded with a folded 
newspaper, by means of which, with the 
help of his ears as props, this impress- 
ive headgear was kept in place as, with 
bowed head and solemn mien, he acted 
in the first-named capacity. As horse, 
placing both hands behind him, he 
drew the hearse, which was almost hid- 
den by floral gifts, the lilac season being 
at its hight. Next came Alice, who 
had volunteered -to serve as chaplain. 
To assert the proper dignity of this 
office, her head was surmounted by a 
large derby, around which was tied a 
wide black ribbon, streamers 
flung to the breeze. Suitable news- 
paper wedges, in this case also, insured 
a proper fit. Then came Rob and 
Mary, who posed as father and mother 
of the Mary having searched 
jn vain for black crape, was obliged to 
conceal her disconsolate face under a 
green veil; and to her great relief 
found that she could mourn quite effect- 
ively beneath its verdant folds; while 
the black bow and streamers attached 
to the back of Bob’s hat showed that 
he was not lacking in sentiment. 

Jasper and Pearl, appropriately 
draped, appeared as brother and sister 
of the late deceased, and brought up the 
rear. 

Slowly this mournful and strong- 
voiced cortege passed along without 
interruption until it reached the well, 
where a slight irregularity in the pave- 
ment brought to light the tutal deprav- 
ity of the king-bolt which silently 
slipped from its place, letting the 
tongue proceed with the horse, while 
the body of the vehicle came to an 
abrupt stop; and the chaplain, whose 
vision was ubscured by her mournful 
attitude, stumbled against” it; and, as 
if to add to the awkwardness of the 
situation, the father and mother fell 
against her.” This produced a sudden 
halt and, for the moment, curiosity as 
to the cause of the trouble got the bet- 
ter of grief. But duty speedily asserted 
its claim, and the lamentation began 
with greater force and higher pitch 
after the momentary rest. Meanwhile, 
the already overburdened horse-under- 
taker was obliged to assume still an- 
other function and display his skill asa 
wheelwright. The broken vehicle was 
soon patched up, and the show moved 
on. 

The grave was reached without fur- 
ther incident, and the remains were 
speedily lowered therein, when the 
chaplain set forth in choice periods the 
many virtues of the deceased. She 
dwelt at length upon his ability as a 
mouser, his agility as a tree climber, 
his musical voice heard at all hours of 
the night like that of the watchman on 
the city wall, calling ‘‘ All’s well’’; his 
marked self-restraint when there was a 
nice fresh fish awaiting the dinner hour; 
and how, one morning when the shad 
was entirely too long for the dish and 

the tail hung over the edge of the table 
Othello sat on the floor beneath, sniffed 
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the air, and trembled until cook re- 
moved the temptation. 

‘* We all loved to play with him,” she 
continued; ‘‘ but it wouldn’t do to fool 
too much.’’ This last remark seemed 
to freshen up the memory of the under= 
taker who, unconscious of observation, 
drew up his sleeve and ruefully inspected 
three long red scratches. 

This formed a fitting end to the eu- 
logy, which was punctuated throughout 
by the groans of the mourners who, tor- 
tured between the desire to give Othello 
such a funeral as he deserved, and also 
to size up the efficiency of the self-ap- 
pointed orator, soon had their eyes un- 
covered, and, to make up for this seem- 
ing lack of respect, wiped their noses 
most. vigorously. Without more ado 
the grave was filled, and all the boys 
lent a hand in sleeking up the neat 
mound which the girls bordered with a 
double row of lilacs. 

It took but a very short time to re- 
move their emblems of wo, which were 
speedily loaded in the now empty 
hearse; and the return march was taken 


_ up with a quickstep in response to the 


summons of Bridget who, holding her 
sides, cried out: 

‘‘Come now, stop killin’ me with 
your nonsense; I’ve got some turnovers 
for yez.’’ 

Bridget’s turnovers were, in the eyes 
of the children, works of high art; and 
as each of the late mourners broke open 
one of the hot and fragrant morsels, 
there was an admiring chorus which of 
necessity took the shape of a prolonged 
M-m-m, most of the organs of speech 
having for the moment more congenial 
employment. j 

As for the memories of Othello, they 
were for the time, let us say, nowhere. 

But all joys must have an end or at 
least a change; and just as Pearl 
crowded the last morsel of crust be- 
tween her bulging cheeks, the whistle 
of the great piano factory near by gave 
out its shrill announcement of high 
noon. 

The visiters at once took their leave; 
but Pearl turned around as she opened 
the gate, and called back: 

‘*Say, Alice! wasn’t that a lovely 
funeral ?” 


Newark, N. J. 


Eddie’s Charge. 
BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


THERE was no prouder boy in the 
city of Boston than Eddie Markham. 
For a whole week he had been in 
charge of the elevator, and that to Ed- 
die’s mind was almost as important a 
position as Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, an office that he considered far 
ahead of all others, even the governor- 
ship of the State. 

To besure, the elevator was used only 
to carry the big bales of cotton 
and what other merchandise needed 
transporting in the big wholesale house, 
and it was at best a rough, clumsy 
affair, moving slowly and with jerks. 
But then, it was an elevator, and 
this covered a multitude of shortcom- 
ings. 

To be able to feel that he, Eddie 
Markham, had it in his power to move 
the elevator up or down, to assist the 
men load and unload it, was the keen- 
est satisfaction. 

Of course it wasn’t as ornamental as 
wearing a brass-buttoned uniform and 
managing one of the swift-moving cush- 
ioned affairs inthe big dry-goods stores; 
but it was really of great importance, 
Eddie argued. 

He looked back with scorn at the 
work he had previously done—errands 
of all kinds—tho he had liked the mail- 
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ing of the letters; there were always 
so many of them; and this showed con- 
clusively that the firm was a busy one; 
and he had been proud to stand at the 
letter box on the busiest corner of the 
wholesale district, and drop them in, 
one letter at a time, till the big pile had 
vanished. But that was before he had 
been ‘‘elevated,’’ as Bascome said. 

Bascome was fond of making puns, 

and he and.Eddie had had great fun 
over this one, and had tried it on near- 
ly every one in the big building, the 
two members of the firm excepted, of 
course, tho Eddie was meditating on 
trying it on the senior partner, for, as 
be said to Bascome, ‘‘ He’s got a lot o’ 
fun in him, Mr. Wetherbee has; you 
can see it in the twinkle of his eye, and 
he ain’t near so stuck-up as Knowlton 
is. Why the very way he calls ‘ Eddie,’ 
is different; and he smiles and says 
thank you; but Knowlton don’t seem to 
know you've done the errand, if you 
have. If you haven’t he knows it 
mighty well.” 

Eddie evidently spoke from experi- 
ence. Eddie was thinking of this now, 
as he threw out the last bnndle, and 
started on another trip down. 

Mr. Wetherbee had been unusually 
smiling that morning, and had: worn 
in his buttonhole a deep red carnation; 
and the office had received an extra 
dusting. Something must be up. 

‘*Boss wants you,”’ a voice suddenly 
shouted down the elevator well. 

Eddie gave the ropea pull. Involun- 
tarily his hand went to his hair, and he 
wondered if that last scrabble with the 
janitor had disarranged it. A pull at 
his necktie and a ‘hasty slap at his 
trousers, which showed signs of recent 
contact with the dusty floor, and the 
elevator stopped at the office floor. 

The two partners were standing just 
outside the office talking with some 
ladies. A little girl hung on Mr. Weth- 
erbee’s hand. 

‘*We want to go over the building, 
Eddie,” he remarked, pleasantly; ‘‘and 
Ithink we'll goup in the elevator. You 
can clean it a bit, I suppose ?’’ as his 
eyes took in the litter on the floor. 

It was the work of a moment to 
sweep the paper and bits of cotton and 
straw from the elevator, and to start it 
upward. 

First they went to the very top, and 
out on to the roof,which commanded a 
fine view of the harbor, on the one 
side, and of the busy city on the other. 
Then they examined the big bales of 
cotton, and the child asked numberless 
questions, as to where it grew and how 
it grew, and how it ever got to be 
dresses, etc., until, finally, Mr. Wether- 
bee put her into Eddie’s care, with the 
injunction not to kill himself trying to 
answer her questions if he didn’t want 
to. Then he devoted himself to the 
ladies. 

But Eddie found his task a very pleas- 
ant one. At first the child had looked 
at him gravely, then, as if satisfied, had 
put out her tiny hands and asked to be 
put up on the big bales. 

‘« Way, way up!’’ she entreated. And 
then when he had taken her up on the 
highest pile, she shouted down for 
Grandpa to ‘‘ look up and see her most 
up to heaven;” he waved his hand back 
toher, and one of the ladies looked anx- 
ious; but ‘‘I’ve found the boy really 
very careful,’’ he reassured her. 

Eddie heard him and flushed at the 
words. Then he straightened himself 
up, and carefully, oh, so carefully, 

helped the child down. He would 
show them that he was to be trusted. 

All over the building they went, from 
one floor to another, even to the base- 
ment, where the child could hardly be 
drawn away from the engine, whose 


shining piston and revolving balls fasci- 
nated her. Finally they all returned to 
the office; all butthe child. She begged 
to ‘‘ride on the ‘vator, Grandpa, 
please,’’ and Grandpa had consented. 

‘« You have yet an hour to wait, Jen- 
nie,” he had said to one of the ladies; 

‘and you might as well let the child 
amuse herself.” 

So Eddie and she returned to the ele- 
vator, and work once more was taken 
up, tho the loads were light ones, so 
that the elevator should not be 
crowded. 

Every once in a while those in the of- 
fice could hear the child’s happy laugh; 
and once she danced in, her eyes shin- 
ing, her cheeks aglow, and her hair 
flecked with bits of cotton. 

‘It’s just elegant!” she said; then 
was away again before they could an- 
swer. 

‘“‘The train starts at 3:20,’’ Mr. 
Wetherbee was saying. 

A sharp scream interrupted him—the 
sound of something heavy falling—a 
dull thud, the rush of many feet, and a 
cloud of dust from the elevator well. 

‘« Theelevator!” gasped Mr. Wether- 
bee. His face was white, and great 
drops stood on his brow. 

««It broke, and fell to the cellar,” a 
man said, running up. 

There was a throng about the gate- 
way, but they made way for the white- 
haired old inan as he tottered toward it. 
Strong hands held him as he thrust his 
head into the well and looked down. 
The air was still thick with dust. 

‘«Can you see them ?’’ some one que- 
ried. 

There was an awful silence; then it 
was broken by sobs from the office— 
then a child’s cry. 

‘* Upstairs.” 

A rush for the stairway, the old man 
in the lead. The cries were nearer. 
Two flights up Mr. Wetherbee turned 
to the left; then he stopped. The rest 
fell back. A broken bale of cotton lay 
scattered on the floor next to the ele- 
vator well. In the midst of it stood the 
child. Beside her, in a heap, lay Ed- 
die. One leg was doubled and twisted 
under him; blood was trickling from a 
cut on his forehead; he was motionless. 

‘« Something cracked,’’ the child ex- 
plained, when kind hands had made 
the boy more comfortable, and the am- 
bulance had been sent for. ‘‘Some- 
thing cracked awful and then shook, 
and knocked me right off the bale I 
was sitting on; and Eddie caught me 
pig-a-back, quick’s he could, and 
jumped right out when we was coming 
by. And he tumbled down just like 
this, and hasn’t moved a bit since; and 
I've spoke to him lots. I didn't get 
hurt, ‘cause I was on top, you see; and I 
cried hard soon’s I thought of it. But 
it just seemed as if nobody wouldn’t 
come ever. But you did, didn’t you 
Grandpa ?’’ and she patted the kind 
face held close to her own. 

There was a stir as the emergency 
man came in and transferred Eddie to 
the stretcher. 

««Some bones broken, badly shaken, 
but nothing worse, I think,’’ was the 
doctor’s verdict. 

Just as they arose to bear him away, 
he moved slightly, and his eyelids slow- 
ly raised: 

‘«I tried to be careful,’’ he said. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 


‘*Au!”’ observed the fool question 
maker, ‘‘ learning to ride a bicycle, I see! 
How are you getting on ?’’ ‘‘ I sometimes 
‘get a derrick to lift me on,”’ she remark- 
ed, icily, ‘‘and at other times I fall off 
the house into the saddle.’’ And then 
she tried to mount and ran into the plum 
tree again.— Minneapolis Journal, 


October 29, 1896 
Learn by Heart. 


Leap, Kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom. 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from 
home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for 
me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that 
Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path; but 
now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of 
fears, ; 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past 
years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it 
still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 
till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces 
smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
a while. 


—JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, I801-1890. 


Pebbles. 


= 
‘‘I’ve had fully a dozen offers -of 
marriage lately.’”’ ‘‘Mercy me! Good 
ones?’’ ‘Yes; all from George.’’—Zife. 


....‘* Why are you looking so glum ?”’ 
asked the first authortothe second. ‘I 
sent a manuscript to an editor, marked 
‘At your regular rates,’ and he sent it 
back with a schedule of his advertising 
prices.’’—£xchange. 


....A new pair of shoes came home for 
Davy, aged five. He was delighted with 
them until they had been put on his feet. 
Then he exclaimed, with a pout, ‘‘Oh, 
my! they’re so tight I can’t wink my 
toes!’’"—Harper's Round Table. 


....Bigson: ‘‘I once possessed a splen- 
did dog, who could always distinguish 
between a vagabond and a respectable 
person.’’ /igson: ‘‘ Well, what’s become 
of him?” Bigson; ‘‘ Oh, I was obliged to 
give him away. He bit me.’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


....‘'I have just thought of another 
difference between a baby and a cow,” 
remarked Mr. Bloomfield, as he carried 
his youngest, thickly dressed in cold- 
weather clothes, from the house to the 
street car. ‘‘I suppose I must listen to 
it,” replied Mrs. Bloomfield, resignedly. 
‘It’s this: A cow weighs less when it is 
dressed, and a baby weighs more.’’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


...‘¢In vain! in vain!’’ Those who 
heard the young man’s hopeless cry gath- 
ered about him and sought to help him. 
The human heart ever beats with a ten- 
der sympathy for those in sorrow. ‘‘In 
vain! in vain!’ he cried, in agonized 
tones. ‘‘ What, dear, dear young man,” 
asked a benevolent stranger, ‘‘is in 
vain?” ‘‘The letter V!’’ he cried. Far 
up the street a pin fell with a dull, sick- 
ening thud, and the crowd, hearing it, 
moved on in search of a new excitement. 
—N. Y. World. 


....The pianist had finished dusting 
the piano keys with his abundant hair, 
and his fingers hung with languid grace 
like branches that had not yet recovered 
from the onslaught of a fierce storm. He 
was receiving the applause which his en- 
deavors as a classical interpreter merited. 
A throng pressed around him and told 
him the pleasant things that make life 
worth living. The relation from the 
country was there. ‘‘ There’s no use in 
talkin’,” he said, ‘“‘ye done fine.” 
‘“Thank you.’ ‘An’ I must say thet 
the man thet made the pianny deserves 
praise, too.. Ye couldn’t pick up an in- 
sterment anywhere 'tall thet ‘ud stand 
the pace you putitthrough.” ‘‘ Perhaps 
not.” ‘I'll never fergit the way ye 8% 
yer fingers all twisted up and then un- 
tangled again, It’s a sight ter tell the 
neighbors about, that.is.’’ ‘‘I—I am 
glad you enjoyed it.” ‘t Waal, I admired 
it more’n I enj’yed it. There’s jes’ = 
thing ye orter do.” ‘What's that?’ 
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“Ye oughter come up ter Higginsville 
some time when ye ain’t got very much 
ter do an’ git Mirandy Slocom ter teach 
ye ‘ The Monastery Bells’ an’ ‘ The Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe.’ They take practice; but 
ye could git ’em purty soon, an’ then ye’d 
have a couple o’ pieces thet was worth 
layin’ yerself out on."’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


....A nervous young minister, in 
visiting a remote village had this un- 
pleasant experience. The old lady at 
whose house he stayed, im showing him 
to his room, said: ‘‘It ain’t anybody I'd 
putin thisroom. This here room is full 
of sacred associations to me,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘ My first husband died in that bed 
with his head on these pillows, and poor 
Mr. Jenks died sitting in that corner. 
Sometimes when I come into the room in 
the dark I think I see him sitting there 
still. My own father died layin’ right 
on that lounge right under the window 
there. Poor pa, he was a Spiritualist, 
and he allus said he’d appear in this 
room after he died, and sometimes I am 
foolish enough to look for him. 
should see anything of him to-night, 
you'd better not tell me. It’d bea sign 
to me that there was something in Spirit- 
ualism, and I’d hate to think that. My 
son by my first man fell dead of heart dis- 
ease right where you stand. He was a 
doctor, and there’s two whole skeletons 
in that closet there belonged to him, and 
half-a-dozen skulls in that long drawer. 
If you are upearly, and want something 
to amuse yourself with before breakfast 
just openthat cupboard there, and you 
will find a lot of dead men’s bones. My 
poor boy thought a lot of them. Well, 
good-night, and pleasant dreams.” —KXobe 
(Japan) Herald. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Earth’s 
Enigmas,” a book of short stories by the 
Canadian author, Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during October the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ King Noanett,’’ by F. 
J. Stimson. 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘‘ An Army Wife,” by 
Capt. Charles King. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,’ by Ian Maclaren. 

FourtH PrizeE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles: This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





Nove. AcrostTICc. 


All the words described contain the 
Same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and placed one below another, 
the initial letters will name a plank in 
the platform of the Democratic Party. 
Another row of letters is all the same 
letter. 

Reading across: 1, To loosen; 2, dating 
from one’s birth; 3, a measure of capac- 
ity; 4, to bury; 5, an ecclesiastical head- 
dress; 6, a fiber derived from sisal grass; 
7, an appellation of honor; 8, devoured; 
9, fixed the time of; 10, to provide food; 
11, made of a certain grain; 12, a prefix 
meaning “into”; 13, saltpeter; 14, fan- 
tastic; 15, a brief name for the alligator; 
16, to penetrate. “Ww. F.S. 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Barden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness, /nfant Health isa valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers, Send your address for 


& Copy to the N. 
New York, ew York Condensed Milk Company, 


If you’ 
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PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and placed one below another, 
the initial letters will spell the name of a 
famous man who was born one hundred 
and one years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, Unintelligible lan- 
guage; 2, blunt; 3, a harbinger; 4, the 
drink of the gods; 5, a short jacket; 6, 
the act of going out or leaving; 7, to re- 
nounce upon oath; 8, a negotiation; 9, to 
smile in an affected way. Ap A. W. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS 


* 
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I. Upper diamond; 1, In dreamt; 2, an 
old word, meaning ‘‘a piece’’; 3, a small 
surface; 4, propriety of manner or con- 
duct; 5, a small singing bird; 6, a large 
cask; 7, in dreamt. 

Il. Left-hand diamond; 1, In dreamt; 
2,a Greek prefix; 3, having the mouth 
wide open; 4, a fish that ascends rivers; 
5, a garment worn by shoemakers; 6,a 
cycle; 7, in dreamt. 

III. Central diamond: 1, In dreamt; 2, 
queen of the fairies; 3, a variety of chi- 
astolite; 4, an engine; 5, undiscerning; 
6, to conclude; 7, in dreamt. 

IV. Right-hand diamond; 1, 1n dreamt; 
2,a drink; 3, a prefix implying imperfec- 
tion; 4, a simple portion of that which is 
complex; 5, the French word for ‘‘pupil”’; 
6, a unit; 7, in dreamt. 

V. Lower diamond; 1, In dreamt; 2,a 
beverage; 3, the fourth daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; 4, to raise; 5, proud; 
6, consumed; 7, in dreamt. 

HAROLD H. Bowman. 


DousBLe ACROSTIC. 
My primalsand finals, which are alike, 
spell a familiar name. 


Reading across: 1, Sharp; 2, to mince 





a : 
A Talking Machine for the Family at so low a price that itis brought within the purchasing power of every- 
one of the latest achievements of scientific invention. 


The Berliner Gram-o-phone 


Talks distinctly, sings every song with expression, plays the 
and pleasing effe 





strument wit 
duction of the lowing of cattle, crow 








ct. The plate called 
of the rooster, the call of the hawk, the neigh of the horses, the biea 


and mix; 3, to quiet, 4, a town in the 
province of Caserta, Italy; 5 a townin 
Galilee, Palestine, the scene ofa miracle; 
6, that which is done; 7, a large lake; 8, 
a covering for the foot; 9, a river of 
northern Europe; 10, part of the day; 11, 
inanimate; 12, to border; 13, a grammat- 
ical term; 14, a critical trial. 
DOLLIE FRANCISCO. 


NovEL ACROSTICS. 


oe eee 


se eee 


seekers 

I. Reading across: t, To extend; 2, to 
try; 3, to defer to another time; 4, a mili- 
tary title; 5, a relative; 6, to lean; 7, 
force of motion. 

Il. Reading across: 1, to draw out; 2,a 
Roman poet; 3, a modern conveyance; 4, 
commends; 5, to apply forcibly; 6, a 
military commander; 7, ensiform. 

The letters denoted by stars each spell 
a colonial seat of government and a sea- 
port. G. B. DYER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 15. 


Ziczac.—‘ A First Fleet Family.”’ 1, Aisne; 2, 
afoul; 3, brink; 4, share; 5, amass; 6, Thoth; 7, 
De Foe; 8, alien; 9, elate; 10, decoy; 11, betso; 12, 
taffy; 13, aroma; 14, crams; 15, alike; 16, olden; 17, 
Yonne. 

DiaGonat.—Virgil. 1, Vamana; 2, 
Barada; 4, craggy; 5, Gilpin; 6, barrel. 

NumericaL Enicma.—'t The best augury of a 
man’s success in his profession is that he thinks it 
the finest in the world.” 

Nove Douste Acrostic.—Primals, George (Mer- 
edith); fifth row, George (Macdonald). 1, George; 
2, evener; 3, orator; 4, rovers; 5, George; 6, en- 
dued. 

Primat Acrostic.—Thames. 1, Theater; 2, heat- 
er; 3, amice; 4, mice; 5. espy; 6, spy. 

Dovuste Acrottic.—Primals, Cuba; finals, free. 
1, Chief; 2, utter; 3, blade; 4, acute. 


Nimrod; 3, 





Sharply to the condition of your health at this season, 
for peculiar perils assail the system. 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 
Makes rich red blood; keeps the body healthy. 
are the only pills to take with 


Hood’s Pills Hood's Sarsa lia. They are easy 


to take, easy to operate. Cure headache, indigestion, 
billousness, and all liver ills. Price 25 cents. 


plano, cornet, banjo, and in fact every musical in- 
*The Morning on the Farm,” gives a perfect ae 


of the sheep, and in fact every sound which is familiar to the farmyard. The records are endless in variety, in- 


cluding nearly every song you are acquainted with 


Pee llustration (above) shows the machine operated with héaring tubes for two people. Tubes 
t ple 


wo 
at 75 cen 
$6.00 per doze’ 


AL 
covered with 


rubber tubes as described above, Box of 1 


n. 
10.00. The outfit includes Talking Machine, Style 7%, 
ror £19.09 so balanced as to turn evenly, and arm wh { 


go with each machine. Extra hearing tubes, so that any number of rae may hear, are furnished 
extra for each person. Two records are included with every machine. 


xtra records 6) cents each, 


vided with revolving table 
ich holds the sound-box with reproducing 


needles. All nicely packed in a box and sent, express 


ooubale to any point in the United States upon receipt of price. 
Send Money by Postal Note, Express Money-Order or New York Draft. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


With each Machine ordered before November 10th, we will include an Amplifying Horn, 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


Send for Catalogue 
Pree of Course. 


-——a -~~ 


NATIONAL GRAMOPRONE COMPANY, 074 Saetey NEW YORK CITY, 


—— aE 


ie sae 





Ge ‘fe 


is used; it does most all the work 
itself. Just rub a little on the clothes, 
roll them up and put them back in the 
water. Then when you take them out 
you will see that 


Sunlight Soa 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Does the wor 


Hudson & Harrison 
Sts., New York, 














purposes. 
For sale by all leading retailers. 
LADIES WANTED , 7°A4Rs 


BICYCLES, 
Silver Watches, Gold Rings, Dinner 


Cl R LS Sets, or cash commission. Send stamps 
RR oYs for catalogue. SMITH BROTHERS, 
Importers of Teas, Coffees, etc. 

140 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. ya 


Sleep and a Spring Bed 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The * Ideal” 


spring bed is generally 
acknowledged to be 
the nearest te £ 
perfecsion of = 
made. Itis soft G 

and elastic and con- 
forms perfectly tc 
any weight person, 
light or heavy. The 
** Ideal’? is a made of very best quality of metal, 
and is clean, neiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place forvermin. A booklet,‘* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’’ will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the ** Ideal”? Bed. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


Don’t Miss this Chance 


Cut out this advertisement and send with 12 two-cent 


MODES, 


By May Manton, 
FOR THREE MONTHS, 
also a premium pattern 
of the new winter Snirt 
Waist (No. 6861). 
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in | size from to 42 inches. Medes is the most 

ractical up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the United 
States. Ite 36 pages ure filled with beautiful {llustra- 
tions of the latest mt Hy in ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
garments. Invaluable to every lady. You can’t afford 
to be without it. Address: 


MODES PUBLISHING CO., 
132 White Street, New York. 


GROCERIES. 





CALLANAN & KEMP, 


7 





44 and 43 Vesey St, New York, 
& ade : ~ —_— 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, wen. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 


DEANS 2.tc40 noses cums 


as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs 


YOU NEED 


“MILLER” LAMPS to read by. 


The Light is Better than gas or electric. 
BEAUTIFUL-—CHEAP 
A Thousand styles for lighting House, Store, 
Church,ete. No other Lamp 80 Satisfactory in 


Use. Every lamp guaranteed. See them, if 
not at your dealers, come to our store or order by 
mail, e also make Fine Brass and Onyx Tables, 


MILLER Bic;cle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘remiss. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
G3" For cool weather buy a ‘*Miller” oil heater. 










NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultiess Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Tiiustrated programme of our 


Nile T Nive Tours, — 1896 “ngs 
‘ e Tours onapplication. Sole agents for 
es the Thewfikieh Nile Nav. Co. 

Orient, OvR ORIENTAL TOURS, visiting 


GIBRALTAR, ITALY. EGYPT,HOLY 


Esypt and = [axp.cc.leave New York Jan'¥ 
Palestine 16, Feskuary 13 and Marcu 13. 

+ Over regular South Franceand 

South France pay — Weork oa 
SUROPE anc SNGLAND (a de- 
and Italy lightfultwo months’ tour), leave 
> New van monthly. All ore 

j tonrs under personal escort, an 
' Personally every expense included. Ius- 


| @onducted trated programmes free. Men- 
tion Tour wanted. 


- 
Independent As Passenger Agents for the 





best Transportation Lines, we 

Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 

everywhere- -Enrope, the Orient 

Everywhere and round the World, BERMUDA, 

oe s Nassit. MEXICO, WEST INDIES, 
Tourist Gazrtle Free, & ce. Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 


JAPAN-AMERICA LINE 
New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul— Minneapolis 
TO 
Seattle, Washington 


Nipon Yusen Kaisha 
sieariitiecmmanne:tilina 
Australia and India. 


Native agents of the Company at foreign ports 
speak English and are in a position to render valu- 
able service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents and shippers. 

Through rates and bills of lading to all Oriental 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
express-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other information apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or address 

F. I. Wuirney G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 3 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Cough Syrup. Tastes G 


on 

ood. Use 

time. Sold by druggists. 4 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Business of Commercial 
Exchanges. 
Il. 


BY J. H. BEALL, 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF THE New York 
Propuce ExcHANGE. 


A PREVIOUS article on this subject 
briefly indicated the nature of business 
on commercial exchanges, and the method 
to be followed by those who desire to 
become members. The membership of 
an exchange may be divided, generally, 
into two classes—those operators who 
deal on their own account, and the far 
larger class of employés, agents, factors 
and brokers, who are recompensed by 
salaries, or by commissions paid on the 
transactions that they nfake for the vari- 
ous interests represented on 'Change. 
The larger firms in many instances com- 
bine these two features, making transac- 
tions for their own account as well as on 
commission; and most of them have sepa- 
rate representives for each interest, one 
looking after the business in corn, an- 
other wheat, another flour, another pro- 
visions, another the speculative transac- 
tions, etc. Each of these representatives 
has charge of that department of the busi- 
ness, and devotes his time before the 
opening of the Exchange and after its 
close, to the correspondence and routine 
matters growing out of the transactions. 
On the contrary, the smaller firms, or 
those members who are without partners, 
almost invariably confine themselves to 
one branch of trade, and in many cases 
to one feature of that branch. Thus, in 
the grain trade there are firms who are 
recognized as receivers, who receive 
grain from the West on consignment; 
others are known as exporters, others as 
brokers who stand between the receiver 
and the exporter; still others as brokers 
inthe wheat pit, who buy and sell on 
commission for outside speculators or 
operators on ’Change. There are men 
whose specialty is corn, men who know 
more about oats than the farmer who 
srew them or the horse that eats them, 
men who deal exclusively in rye or bar- 
ley, experts in flour, provisions, lard and, 
all the other great food staples, and 
strange as it may seem to an outsider, so 
closely does each of these merchants fol- 
low his own particular line that but few 
of them are good judges of any product 
other than that in which they are con- 
stantly dealing. 

To make more clear the manner in 
which the work is done by these special- 
ists in trade, we will suppose thata West- 
ern shipper has consigned toa New York 
receiver 5,000 bushels of wheat. The 
wheat having arrived at New York, the 
receiver procures a sample of it, which 
he places on his grain table on the Ex- 
change. A broker, who is authorized by 
an exporter to purchase for him a certain 
quantity of such wheat at a given price, 
finding that this sample meets the re- 
quirements, negotiates with the receiver 
and, having closed the trade, sends a 
memorandum of the sale to both the re- 
ceiver and the exporter. The exporter, 
who has disposed of the wheat—we will 
say in Liverpool—sees his freight broker, 
whom he authorizes to engage freight 
room in some steamer sailing forthe port 
named ata specified time. The broker, 
thoroughly familiar with the market and 
all expected sailings, obtains the best 
possible terms from the ship agent, and 
sends to him and the exporter a similar 


‘memorandum of the freight engagement. 


In this manner the broker, or commission 
man, is constantly emplvyed looking for 
trades, keeps in close touch with the mar- 
ket and all the goods of his linein it, and 
is of invaluable assistance to the princi- 
pal dealer. 

In order to add security to ‘‘ time 
trades,’’ the margin system is used. 
Thus, if during the month of September 
A sells to B 5,000 bushels of wheat, de- 
liverable at the end of October, there may 
be considerable variation in the market 


price between the date of purchase and 
that of delivery, with consequent risk of 
loss in the event of the failure of either 
party to fulfilhis contract. If, therefore, 
the price of wheat increases five cents a 
bushel, B has the right tocall upon A for 
a check for margin to this extent, to as- 
sure him against loss in the event of a 
failure to deliver. Likewise, should the 
price of wheat decline five centsa bushel, 
A may require B to supply margin. If 
either party fails to furnish margin 
when properly called, the other party to 
the contract has the right to buy (or sell, 
as the case may be) the goods in the open 
market, thus protecting himself from 
further loss and holding the defaulting 
trader for such loss as has already en- 
sued. : 

With a view to simplifying settlements 
in the vast number of trades in grain, the 
Clearing House system has been adopted. 
Instead of a firm drawing a check to each 
of the firms to whom it owes a balance in 
settlement of trades, and receiving a 
check from each firm owing it a balance, 
each member of the Clearing House fills 
out a sheet, showing the exact amount 
such member is obliged to pay, or is en- 
titled to receive, from every other firm 
with which it has traded. The columns 
of debits and credits are balanced at the 
bottom, and either a debit or credit check 
is attached to the sheet, as the firm may 
have been fortunate or unfortunate in its 
dealings. The Clearing House, on re- 
ceipt of these sheets and checks each 
morning, sends its check to each firm 
whose aggregate transactions show a 
balance in its favor, and thus the trans- 
actions are closed. This system also ob- 
tains on the Cotton, Consolidated and 
Coffee Exchanges, and it has been found 
to work a vast saving in labor and 
time. 

A feature also common to all exchanges 
is the privilege of having all disputes 
settled by the syste n of judicature estab- 
lished under their charters and by- 
laws, a system so well adapted to the 
purposes for which it is intended that 
for years, notwithstanding the great 
number of transactions, no dispute be- 
tween members of the Produce Ex- 
change has gone into the law courts, 
and no decision has been overturned 
on appeal to legal tribunals. The same 
statement, probably, cannot be made 
of any other branch of trade of the 
same volume in the world. On this Ex- 
change, if a member fails to carry out an 
engagement with another, the aggrieved 
party has the right to lodge a complaint 
before the Complaint Committee, charg- 
ing the defendant with conduct incon- 
sistent with just and equitable principles 
of trade, specifying the particular wrong- 
ful conduct which constitutes the charge. 
Both the parties are fully heard by this 
committee, whose duty it is to concilliate 
them, or to induce them to arbitrate. 
Failing to accomplish either of these re- 
sults, the committee hears the case on its 
merits and, if in its judgment the cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant, it reports 
the defendant to the Board of Managers 
for discipline by censure, suspension or 
expulsion from the Exchange. As either 
suspension or expulsion practically means 
financial ruin toa man whose business 
is transacted on the Exchange, in nearly 
every instance thecase is settled or referred 
to arbitration. The arbitration is heard, 
either by friends of the parties mutually 
selected, by one of the trade committees 
of the Exchange—such as the Committee 
on Oil, on Grain or on Flour, if it bea 
dispute concerning the quality of one of 
these commodities, or a construction of 
the rules or trade usages relating there- 
to—or by the Arbitration Committee, 
which consists of five of the most promi- 
nent members of the Exchange, its chair- 
man being one of the ex-presidents of 
the institution. As a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York 
is issued on the award rendered, and, in 
the case of the Arbitration Committee, 
fraud or collusion on the part of 
the arbitrators is the only ground 
upon which it can be vacated, the 
award of the arbitrators is as effective as 
a decision of the courts, possessing the 
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additional advantages of promptness and 
economy, and having as a basis equity, 
applied and administered by men thor- 
oughly familiar with business methods. 
These advantages will appeal to those 
who have had practical experience with 
the endless delay, expense and technical- 
ity of legal procedure, and with the 
peculiar mental processes of the average 
jury. Accase which it would take two 
years to reach on the calendar of the 
New York Supseme Court, is as conclu- 
sively and far more satisfactorily settled 
in twenty-four hours by the Arbitration 
Committee of one of the great exchanges. 
Taking all the exchanges together, 
there are so many articles dealt in, each 
trade having its peculiar method of trad- 
ing, that it is impossible in this brief 
space to give any adequate conception of 
these methods. I commend the reader 
to the only practical way of learning busi- 
ness, the school of experience, and in do- 
ing so, use the word ‘‘ school”’ advisedly. 
For the beginner, business life is usually 
that and littke more. The young man 
who enters business has only stepped 
from one school to another and harder 
one, where new problems are always aris- 
ing, and whose taskmaster is stern, re- 
lentless and exacting. If he complicates 
the situation by imagining that the prime 
object of his work is his salary, his 
efforts will be weakened and his success 
endangered; he will lose sight of that 
purpose the constant following of which 
is necessary to his ultimate and complete 
success, which is the obtaining of a suffi- 
cent mastery of business details and 
principles to make him a safe business 
man and to fit him for the larger fields of 
usefulness that added years may offer. 


Some Fruit and Flower Notes. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


Utilizing Waste Fruit.—In view of the 
great waste of fruit that occurs in this 
country when we have large crops, we 
may learn a lesson from French practice, 
as described by H. E. Doeschin 7he 
Portland Oregonian. The fruit being 
washed (and pears and apples quartered, 
skins left on) is put in a copper-lined ket- 
tle and boiled soft, then passed through 
a sieve, ridding it of pits, cores and skins. 
The jam thus produced is boiled down in 
the kettle (sugar being added to all tart 
fruits) and constantly stirred with a 
wooden spoon to prevent scorching. 
When, from a spoonful placed on a plate 
no juices serarate, it is of proper consist- 
ency and is poured on wire trays lined 
with waxed paper, put into an evaporator 
and dried under a low heat. If in small 
quantities for family use, it is put on 
soup plates and driedin the oven. When 
nearly finished, so they can be handled, 
these cakes are placed on clean boards 
and exposed to the air, to make them 
firm and hard. Then they are cut in 
strips and packed in boxes lined with 
waxed paper, either for market or home 
consumption, and will keep for years. 
To prepare for table use, take a given 
quantity, add sufficient hot water, allow 
it to dissolve one hour, then put on stove 
and let come to a boil. Spices can be 
added tosuitthe taste. These fruit strips 
are particularly valuable for military 
posts, ship and steamer use, camping 
parties, etc.,and are especially appre- 
ciated in years when fruit is scarce and 
high. 

California Fruit in England.—A fruit- 
dealing firm in London states, in the 
Fruitman’s Guide, that whenever there is 
a partial crop of pears in France or 4 
failure of plums in England, California 
fruit will sell, but at no other time. If 
France has a full crop and Englanda fair 
one, California fruit will not pay caf- 
riage; but in the present season the mis- 
chief has been in trying to ‘‘shift 4 
market.” What English buyers want is 
large pears; there is plenty of small stuff 
there or anywhere on the Continent, 
which sells at low prices. Give them 
large pears ana they will make good 
prices for them. Last season, a fort 
night before Christmas, large show fruit 
was sold for eight shillings and ten shil- 
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lings each. Large Williams pears from 
France have been sold for sixpence each. 
Some years ago the writer saw pears 
ticketed at ten guineas a dozen. These 
prices show what fruiterers will pay for 
an exceptional article. If Californians 
will only send their large Bartletts when 
they are called for,Easter Beurre, Beurre 
Hardy, Doyen du Comice, Beurre Clair- 
geau, Souvenir du Congrés, etc., better 
prices can be made than in any market in 
the States, with margin for extra freight 
and a profit besides. When English 
plums fail, any quantity of California’s 
can be sold at good rates; and even when 
there is a fair crop the Washington, Yel- 
low Egg, Columbia, Kelsey, Japan, etc., 
willsell at good rates. German prunes, 
being small, will not pay unless there is 
a scarcity of English-grown. 

Flower-Growers’ Experience.—The 
Springfield (Mass.) Amateur Horticul- 
tural Society recently held an ‘‘ experi- 
ence meeting,’’ as reported in The Repué- 
lican, to talk over successes and failures. 
C. L. Simons, who grows asters in large 
numbers and heretofore without failure, 
had his plants wilted and killed this year 
by a blight, cause unknown. Joseph An- 
mer had the same trouble, and said the 
cause was a fungous disease which turned 
the stalk black. No remedy was known. 
New varieties were free from the disease. 
L. D. Robinson, a large grower, had had 
no trouble with blight. Had grown this 
season 5,000 plants, some of them a yard 
long. Thought it best to grow each 
color by itself. Grows most of his own 
seed, and finds it equal to imported. 
Has two seedlings, purple and pink, of 
the new chrysanthemum aster. Grows 
pansies in large quantities, and has been 
most successful in wintering them by 
sowing the last of August and leaving 

‘plants in seedbed until spring. Mr. 
Cookly had grown 5,000 asters, without 
trouble from blight; but a long yellow 
worm stung the leaves so that* they 
turned yellow and died. The Rev. A. M, 
Spangler’s asters had done finely—no 
trouble from blight. Mr. Eldridge, the 
only sweet-pea hybridizer in the city, in 
reply to a question, said hybridizing could 
be learned only by experience. He had 
made 275 crosses this year—two of great 
beauty. Mr. Burr gives most attention 
to perennial varieties of flowers, finding 
more success with these than with annu- 
als. Of hardy phlox he has over thirty 
kinds, Ball of Fire, Jeanne Lebeau and a 
new pink seedling being the best. 
Among the flowers exhibited were some 
double nasturtiums, quite rare. 

Boston Public Gardens.—The manage- 
ment of the Boston Public Gardens is de- 
scribed by a writer in the Florist’s Ex- 
change, where the demand for continuity 
of bloom and handsome foliage from 
early spring to late autumn, has been 
abundantly met. The first requirement 
is good soil. Every year the topsoil of 
the flower beds, _to one foot in depth, is 
thrown out ina pile, and the soil under- 
neath, to the same depth, is spread on the 
grass as atop dressing. The first soil is 
then replaced and a foot of good meadow 
earth thrown on top. Well-rotted cow 
Manure is spread on and raked in, fol- 
lowed by a light dressing of pure sheep 
manure. This work is done in the fall 
before the tulips are planted. The ground 
is marked off in seven-inch squares 
with a rake made for the purpose, and 
the bulbs set with a dibble having a cross- 
piece marking the depth. A pinch of 
sand is placed above and below each bulb. 
Crocus and other early bulbs are used to 
Some extent, but the first display is of hy- 
acinths grown in four-inch pots, wintered 
in cold frames and set out in some re- 
served beds just as the tulips are coming 
through the ground. These bulbs last 
only three or four years, while the tulip 
bulbs continue to improve and increase 
from year to year. The rule being that 
no Taw ground shall be seen at any time, 
daisies and pansies are used as a ground- 
work for the hyacinths and tulips. These 
are succeeded by azaleas, rhododendrons 
and lilies, then by hybrid perpetual roses 
—14,000 this year—grown in pots, and 

plunged. Later, when the summer beds 

appear, begonias, japonicas and dwarf 
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hibiscus are used for the bare, and above 
them are palms, crotons, rubber plants, 
and other tropical and _ semitropical 
plants. These, when cool nights ap- 
proach, are placed under cover, and vari- 
ous autumn flowers are used, ending with 
a grand display of chrysanthemums. In 
the eighteen years that Superintendent 
Doogue has had charge, a decoration in 
the gardens has never been repeated. 
Acsany, N. Y. 





Beet-Sugar Industry. 
BY C. E, BAMFORD. 

THERE are many plants from which su- 
gar may be extracted; but it is the lowly 
beet in California which gives labor to 
the agriculturist, sets the wheels of fac- 
tories into motion, and brings an agreea- 
ble sweetness into our households. 

That certain varieties of beet are rich 
in sugar was discovered. through experi- 
ments inchemistry, more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Some fifty vears 
later, sugar was extracted from beets in 
the first beet factory in Silesia. 

Before the chemist’s discovery, the 
humble beet grew beside the streams of 
Southern Europe, and was considered an 
insignificant member of the ‘‘ weed 
family.” 

Much of the sugar used in the United 
States is still imported; but there are 
strong indications that it will not always 
be so. Theimpression deepens that Cal- 
ifornia can successfully compete in the 
beet-sugar industry with any other por- 
tion of this country. Indeed, a quietly 
contagious ‘‘ beet-fever’’ appears to be 
spreading among agricultural districts, 
and in various localities careful tests of 
soil are being made in order to demon- 
strate its fitness for successfully pro- 
ducing the beet. 

It not only requires the right soil, but 
the right kind of seed and the right cul- 
tivation, to make beet growing profitable. 
As in other products*of the soil, the best 
and most satisfactory results are obtained 
from practical experience and from skil- 
ful superintendence of the beet fields. 

It is well known that there are already 
several beet-sugar factories in this State; 
but capital seems waiting to invest in 
other factories as soon as suitable soil is 
found, and farmers of the district pledge 
themselves to raise and supply the fac- 
tory with the best beets obtainable. Prob- 
ably the suitable locality which manifests 
the most enterprise will succeed in get- 
ting the next beet factory in this State. 

The Colusa farmers seem to have ex- 
perimented quite extensively this year 
with beet growing. One hundred and 
fifty patches of beets were raised, repre- 
senting, according to report, 100,000 
acres of land, and the results are favor- 
able so far astested. Woodland agricul- 
turists have also been experimenting 
with sugar beets; but as the planting 
was not early enough, and the cultivation 
defective, the results are not satisfactory 
as yet. 

An effort is being made in Lodi to get 
fifty farmers ‘to undertake the cultivation 
each of two acres of beets next year, for 
experimental purposes, and have the 
work done under the inspection of a com- 
mittee. A few plots were cultivated this 
year, but not enough to fully test the 
soil. On Roberts Island tests have 
been made of the adaptation of the soil to 
beet culture this year, with a view of in- 
ducing the location of a refinery on the 
island. The tests are claimed to be very 
good, and the sample beets show 14 per 
cent. sugar and 81 per cent. purity of 
juice. 

A responsible writer from Salinas re- 
cently states: 

“Great excitement has lately prevailed 
over the prospect of having the largest beet- 
sugar factory and refinery in the world. 
Mr. Claus Spreckels visited the city lately 
and promised to erect such at once if 22,000 
acres in beets for two years, at a fair price, 
were pledged him, in addition to the 8,000 
acres of his own which he would plant. His 
offer was taken, pledges were given, and 
the work on the immense plant is expected 
to begin this fall.” 


The Los Alamitos Su ar Company, 





near Los Angeles, filed articles recently 
of incorporation, its object being to erect 
and operate a sugar factory. The com- 
pany is reported as having closed a con- 
tract for over $200,000 worth of sugar- 
refining machinery. The company now | 
employs 400 men, and hopes to begin 
operations on next season’s crop about 
July. With the sugar bounty restored 
and the prospect of financial prosperity, 
doubtless other factories and refineries 
will be erected inthe near future. Meet- 
ings have recently been held in various 
localities in connection with the beet- 
sugar industry, and it is asserted that 
there is no portion of America where 
possibilities for the production of beet 
sugar excel those of California. 

The factories run from five to six 
months in the year. The season opened 
in the Chino factory the twenty-seventh 
of July this year, and the Alvarado on 
the thirty-first of August. The capacity 
of the latter is 300 tons of beets per day. 
About one hundred hands are employed 
in the mill, and the mill operates day and 
night during the season. The farmers 
have incr’ased the area in beets this year 
by more than 800 acres. When the beets 
are so planted as to mature in successive 
months the factories will run a longer 
season inthe year. Thatthere is danger 
from accident, as in all factories, may be 
seen from an accident which befell a 
young man in September, who was em- 
ployed in the Aivarado sugar mill as 
lime-pan tender. One of the large pans 
he was tending boiled ‘over, and on at- 
tempting to check it, his foot slipped on 
the wet floor, and he fell, the hot lime 
running over his body before he could 
recover himself. He was terribly burned 
on one side from his shoulders downward, 
and grave fears were expressed in regard 
to his recovery. 

That the outlook of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in California is encouraging may 
be inferred fromthe important sale, a few 
weeks since, of the noted Chino ranch of 
40,000 acres. This was an English trans- 
action involving $2,500,000. The Chino 
factory is now turning out 100 tons of 
granulated beet sugar per day, and will 
continne to do so until 80,000 tons of 
beets are consumed. 

Mr. Gird, the former owner of the 
Chino ranch, stated recently that the de- 
gree of saccharine matter in the beets 
this year averages 16 per cent., while the 
average last year was 15.2. From each 
ton of beets the yield is 250 pounds of 
sugar. This coming year the acreage 
planted to beets will be increased to 10,- 
ooo or over. There are 1,200 employed 
on the ranch either harvesting the beets 
or employed in the factory. As soon as 
the harvesting is completed plowing for 
the coming season will begin, thus giving 
employment still tothe present workmen. 

It is the purpose of the new company 
to develop an extended work in coloniza- 
tion, with a permanent office in London, 
an office in San Francisco, and branches 
in Southern California. 

Such an important transaction can be 
scarcely overestimated in the prosperity 
of the sugar industry. From verifica- 


tions, said to be obtained from the books, 
it is shown that the earning capacity of 
the property has averaged 15,000 pounds 
sterling yearly, and forthe last two years 
20,000 pounds per annum. The expenses, 
of course, are very great. 

The president of the new company, Mr. 
John F. Gilmore, of London, is reported 
as remarking that he believed the entire 
Chino ranch would be colonized within 
the next two years by a superior class of 
farmers, and he felt exceedingly pleased 
at the consummation of the sale. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Pearl top’”’ is nothing. 

“Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys” is 
nothing. 

“Macbeth” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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Perfect Cure.» 


- ‘From childhood I was troubled 
with ~~ swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 


- body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 


a perfect cure.”— Mrs. KaTE 
Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


ye that iad 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 





edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family med‘cire closet should 

contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Xue BALSAM. > 4 
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Four years to one subscriber..........sese0000- 8 50 
Four subscribers one Year each........--0+-++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........0+++++++ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........++++e00+ 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, ro cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 


Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” one month, 25 cents. 
THE 


scribers after 


INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
We will, 


however, take pleasure in continuing the 


their papers uninterruptedly. 


paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 


ing a request to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE- 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 


on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New Yoré City. 








re 


Shab 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Rowa BaKING Pow DEE C OMPANY. - New York. 

GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


_ NEW YORK. 7 
Special to « The Independent’ Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 Ib. sample best T imported, 
@ bbe im you amar order. 

fine F ly Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. and & VESEY STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY. NY: 


MAYER & CO., 


Memorial Windows. 
MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 





47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


i724 


EMULSION  SPRAYERR 


For it trees, 19 





W.&B. DOUGLAS, ’ 


MSew forks 








Mn a Lahachadacheharhehodddod 


EDWINC.BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


“FINE 
=" SHOES 


MAKER ,) 
AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Breoklyn, N. Y. 
70 & 72 W. 23d St., N.Y 








The genuine Edwin C. 
Burt Shoe has full name 
stamped on lining and 
sole of each shoe. Cat- 


hie" alogue sent on applica- 
— tion. 





WRIG HTS 
(qehdNE Medea, 


\ 


TRADE MARKS 


UNDERWEDS 


If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 
dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure vou 
will accept of na other after a trial of this make, Far 
sple by all live retailgrs. | 








THE INDEPENDENT 
Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY Days TRIAL, a ly 






Shaving 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . £16 aT 


if at retail ° 1340, 


You get the Premium 
gratis. 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
; IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Tux INDEPENDENT, Sept. 24th and Oct. rsth. 


ae Larkin Soap Mig. Oo. pone our pentane Ay -y he wes only do they give 3 ‘ou a box of . 
soap a articles o value, al ve eac. haser a valuable fum, an 
we personally know they carry out what they p promise.—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. —_ 


























ana yw /e, tye ee & & G8 %64ObO3BOBD 
i a fe. eee ee ee apr norma 
: COMFORT FOR COOL sl 4 
= 
E BANNER OIL HEATE $ 
co 
5 =. $ 
nm 
5 Will heat a room from 15to 2 > ( Satisfaction guarantee or ¢ 
ry ft. square perfectly, in the 1 ¢ money refunded. When not > 
& most severe weather. Our pat- > No Odor! § kept A dealers will send, q 
n ent donble-drum gives twice ) 5 is aid . receipt of 6. @ 
the radiation of any oil heater > ‘oO ox of Points on stoves 
made. Indicator shows exact ) No Smoke! , and lamps hg é 
amount of ofl tn fount. Inside . re > 
feed wick burns ofl till ex- > The Plume & Atwood ‘ 
hausted. Outside ratchet con- é 
trols fame perfectly, Hand ‘No Chimney | Mf ( New York 
— = fa that does not use gia | ( g. 0. Boston ° 
bain ‘ Factori ; 
” mney. ; to Break! 5 > Saree: and Thomaston, $ 
a ve arrr2eoo 











Nouthern Pf Company 


Beg to announce that their Famous 


‘* SUNSET LIMITED ” 


Will be resumed November 9th, 
Leaving NEW ORLEANS SEMI-WEEKLY, on Thurs- 
days and Mondays. 


The “SUNSET LIMITED” surpasses in perfection of detail all former achieve- 
ments of car building on the Continent and comprises : 

COMPOSITE CAR—Including Bath Room, Barber Shop, Café, Library and Smoking 
Room. 

SLEEPERS—Two Drawing Rooms and ten sections. 

COMPARTMENT AND BOUDOIR CAR—This car was especially designed for ladies. 
One half of the car is divided into seven compartments, which can be used singly or 
en suite,each opening upon a narrow passageway. These compartments contain 
two sleeeping berths, a washstand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 
of the car is furnished with reclining chairs, library, writing desks and other comforts. 
A lady’s maid is in constant attendance. 

DINERS—Meals served ALA CARTE. The celebrated Shasta Mineral Springs Water is 
served free with all meals on Dining Cars. 

The trains are heated with steam generated by the engine, which is a reproduction of 
the famous ‘‘999”’ of the ‘‘ Empire State Express.’ The cars are illuminated with Pintsch 

as. 

. A Special Drawing Room and Compartment Car is now operated SEMI-WEEKLY be- 

tween New York and New Orleans for the accommodation of our California passengers, 

leaving NEW YORK TUESDA YS and SA TURDA YS. 

Improved Time and Equipment to MEXICO. Special attention to private car parties. 
Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand and Around the World. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 

Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co., 

Houston & Texas Central R.R., 

Mexican International R.R., 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest 
freight and passage rates, apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., 
L. J. SPENCE, E. F. A., 
349 Broadway, and 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, New York. 


Write for latest advertising novelty. 


ca pA. B. & E. L. SHAW. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


HOWARD WATCHES 
ULPIT 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
SUITS, 


country. 
27 Sudbury St., 











For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
382 wenger, St., Boston. 
1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
4 WwW ee St . Chicago. 











BOSTON, MASS 


ne E 
The Great French Fonic. 


“end for TMustrated Catalogue. 





~ BOARD, 
THE RANDOLPH, 204,22, Fest copie! 


A respectable boarding house, Heferences uxchanged 











October 29, 1896 





Round 
Luncheon and 
Dinner Cloths 


VER since fashion brought in 
the delightfully social round 


tables for luncheons and lit- 
tle dinners, artistic eyes have wor 
ried over the incongruity of square 
cloth with dragging corners and 
round table top. 

The round cloths which we show 
in a great variety of patterns, many 
of them new this fall, do away with 
the difficulty, and make a faultlessly 
dainty effect possible. 

They are also in plain damask, 
decorated with inner and outer bor- 
ders of hand-made linen lace. 





New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on 
aemened 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘‘ THE LINEN STORE,”’’ 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


3¢ East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


yur Complete Winter Exhibit now 
read for inspection. 





An entirely new departure in 
JACKETS Sats 
Persian Lamb 
We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tae preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 


signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
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